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LIFE OF GUIZOT. 



His BirUi Education Entry into LifoLUoniry Works Political 
Caroor -iind Exil 1787 to 1818. 

AMONG the m&ny extraordinary personages who have figured within 
the last sixty years on tlio political stage of Euro^, there arc few 
whose career has been more singular and chequered than that of the 
Author of the following works. In no country does talent so certainly 
insure pre-eminence to Its possessor as in France, nor is success in, 
literature anywhere BO nobly reworded. Rank and fortune arc in it 
no necessary passports to' social <* political importance, and with 
perfect truth it may be said that the career of distinction is open to 
aspirants of every class and merit possessing and evincing legitimate 
claims to esteem and consideration. Of all professions, that of litera- 
ture is held in the highest estimation, and its moat suectwttfhl cultiva- 
tors are those who have exorcised for many yearn the greatest, hiilueneo 
over its destinies, and who "Imvo cmiHtitnted its chief legislators and 
statesmen* From the superiority of his attainments in the field of 
intellectual exertion, M. tinisiofc ban rawed himself from obscurity, and 
achieved not, only the fame of the mast philosophic and profound 
historian, of the day, but the lustre of a position the most exulted in 
the hierarchy of civittRod life. 

The family of M, G-uizot appwnm to have been of old standing find 
respectable repute, hi the south of France, having its chief scat in the 
town of Nismoft, where ho himself wan born on the 4th of October 177* 
His fatlier was ati advocate^ wyoying coiiHideralvlo practtc'ic afc the pro- 
vincial bar of Nismow, and he belonged, like his forefathers befow; lunu 
to tho Rofomied Church, which <nitail(td upon him, sundry galling 
diHal>Hitie% tho frotostantfl being then u proscribed sect, in France, 
precisely as were tho Calhoiicn, on the other hand, in 'England and 
Ireland. Hence he viewed with approbation and, hope tho progress of 
the Revolution which eonnmwccd with tltc meeting of tho Statee- 
deucrttl under Louis XVI. in 17W, .and hailed with, joy the abrogation 
of n system which condemned him to hundliatlmiH of both a civil and & 
religious charaeter. He shrank, however, from tho exoesAen with which 
the Jaeobmn polluted the glorious outburst,, mid by WH Hontiments of 1 

moderation, drew upon himself their, revengeful anger, from the conse- 
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quences of which lie sought safety in concealment. Being discovered 4 

in his retreat, he heroically refused to accept the offer of permission to XJ 

escape made him by his captor, preferring to suffer death rather than <* 

compromise the existence of another, whom humanity alone prompted - r 

to tender a generous protection. He accordingly fell under the axe of 
the guillotine at Nisnies on the 8th of April 1794, contemporaneously 
with the execution of Dantori at Paris, whose fall marked the culmi- 
nating point of the Reign of Terror. The young Guizot was at this. L 
period nearly seven years of age, and sufficiently old to appreciate all \ 
the horrors of that gloomy era : the terrible impression became inde- 
lible on his mind, and in a great measure ruled the future tendencies. *\ 
of his mature years, which led him to regard with instinctive abhor- 
rence the smallest approach to a return of revolutionary violence. 

The mother of Guizot escaped the fato of her husband, being in thnt * 

respect more fortunate than the wives of most of the victims sacrificed f 

to the vengeance of the Jacobins, and removed with her children to <j 

Geneva, to which Calvinistic city she originally belonged. She wan s, 
woman of strong mind and sound religious principles: she proved an 
excellent parent to Guizot and his younger brother, to whose training 
and education she devoted herself with exemplary solicitude. The 
care of an affectionate and virtuous mother is the most precious boou 
to man in his tender years, and there is scarcely an instance of one \ 

rising to high celebrity who has not enjoyed the fostering tutelage of 
maternal superintendence in his boyhood. This advantage Guizot 
possessed in a supreme degree : and it has been related by a visitor, 
who found her with him on her knee, reading to him incidents from the 
lives of the great Reformers, that she remarked, * I wish to show my 
Frank, by these examples, how much may be effected by-.dotcnnination 
and diligence ;* and assuredly box lessons were not thrown away, for- 
these are the very qualities, which have chiefly distinguished him 
through life. At the age of twelve, having already made considerable 
progress in the acquisition of the classical and principal modern lan- 
guages, he was placed under the charge of M. de Joux, a 'minister of 
the Reformed Church of Geneva, who was at the head of a considerable 
seminary in that city. . Under the auspices of this instructor of youth * 
he made rapid progress in his studies, seeking still to master the diffi- 
culties which shroud from the unenlightened the immortal compositions 
bequeathed from antiquity or illumining more recent eras. In four 
years such was the ardour of the young student ho could boast, au 
intimate acquaintance with all the most illustrious of the Greeks and 
Romans, with all the most renowned of the nations of modern Kur<>jx.v 
Homer, Thueydides, Demosthenes ; Cicero, Seneca, Tacitus ; Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto ; Schiller, Goethe, Fichtc ; Shakespeare, Milton, Locke ; 
Racine, Fenelon, Montesquieuthese were the great mimlH with which 
he cultivated a familiar intercourse, these the sourccH from which, ho " jfl 

drank of the fountain of knowledge, these thn ennobling inspires of , 1 

his dawning genius. Happy the youth who can embrace the oppor- 
tunityof such learning, happier he who can appreciate ita incompar- 
able virtues, its ineffable charms, its exalted benefits; for no education 
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can be more admirably adapted to refine the mind, develop the under- 
standing, invigorate the intellect, or fill the soul with the divine breath 
of philosophy ! 

It was natural that the subtle questions which possess such interest, 
in the minds of reflective men, and which involve the enigma of 
human existence, should present themselves to the thoughtful Guissot 
as fitting topics of contemplation. Consequently, we find him tuvu 
with avidity to metaphysics, and steep himself in sleepless ponderings 
on their sublime but inextricable problems. He thus acquired, moro 
perhaps than even from his previous studies, that profound and detec- 
tive cast of mind which is so perceptible in his works, and which uiakoa 
the elucidation of causes the diwthitctive feature, the inestimable merit 
of his dissertations. Hut the time arrived when the pleasures of aca- 
demic training must be exchanged for the toils of active life, since no 
patrimony removed the necessity of earning a Hubsistcnce by labour; 
and Madame (juizot, after consultation with her friends, determined 
that his father's profession \vw the most appropriate ibr her accom- 
plished son. In 1804, accordingly, she left Geneva and returned to 
JNiHines, whence, after tarrying a few months to inhale his native air, 
GUI ssot proceeded to Paris, then the glittering capital of the Knropeau 
world, and resplendent with the lustre of Napoleon's imperial throne* 
The Hccno, however, was singularly unfitted to a young adventurer, 
armed doubtless with much recondite lore, versed in all the learning of 
the schools, attuned to austerity as a Ctaucvese neophyte: the military 
career was the. great high road to fortune and distinction under tlio 
rule of the mighty conqueror. Merc civil virtues or mental acquire- 
incuts were less in repute, and especially the profession of the law 
languished under the .sceptre of the sword. In the midst of a society 
thuw resonant with the traiup<if warriors, the poor student felt abashed 
and forlorn; he sought in seclusion to escape its noise and glare;, and 
the first year of Iris residence in Paris he still panned in solitude mid 
study. But it was incumbent on him to cxorb himself ibr a livelihood, 
and he justly conceived the functions of a preceptor ctjunlly well muted 
to hie capabilities as congenial to bin tastes. In Ins <juet for an 
engagement in thin capacity, it/ was his good fortune to encounter M* 
Stapfer, himself a native of Switzerland, and formerly the SWIHH minis- 
ter to France,, who took him 'into his IIOUHO tw tutor to IUH children, 
M. Stapfor had been originally a preacher of the Gospel, and likewise a 
professor of philosophy, which lie laboured Htronnonnly to invest with a* 
religious character. He was- deeply versed in German metaphyuteH, 
then bewildered by the novel and abstruse speculations of Kaut, ami 
with them ho thoroughly emlmed the mind of Uuizot, whom ho treated 
at once an his disciple and his friend,. Under the roof of this estimable 
personage, who nai left behind him several valuable critical essays, 
<3uizot found time, moreover, to follow tho cxtuuplti of Gibbon and 
other men of Illustrious name in literature, imposing on lumnclf a 
rigorous and laborious recast of all his previous studies,, analytically 
digesting them, and arranging them in that, clear and substantive man- 
ner which la essential for a pemianent and productive gtouudworlc, 
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"Whilst thus engaged in tlie duties of teaching, in the ctyoymcnta of 

intellectual intercourse, and in the grateful toils of private application, fa 

he passed two happy and fruitful years. Through the introduction f 

of M. Stapfer, he became known to M. Suard, whose house was the 

rendezvous of all the chief literary men of the day, and where he 

mingled on a footing of perfect equality with its most distinguished \ 

visitors, of whom the first in name and lustre was Chateaubriand, who ! 

had just electrified, and in part reclaimed, the infidel mind of Franco 

by Ms brilliant and fervent effusion, the * Genie du Christianisinc ' [the 

Genius of Christianity]. f 

Sedate, modest, and retiring, Guizot was nevertheless twenty-one ^ 

years old, and at an. age when romance appears decked in a guise of ;, 

irresistible attraction. Yet it was not love that allured him, but * 

xather generosity and sympathy with misfortune that fired his inge- 
nuous .ardour. It chanced that a young lady, by name Pauline de 
Meulan, already past the bloom of womanhood, had been appointed 
^hief contributor to a journal established by M. Suard, called { 

the Publicist. This highly- gifted person unfortunately contracted a 
dangerous illness in the year 1807, which incapacitated her from con- 
tinuing her contributions to the Publicist,, on the proceeds of which *, 
she depended for the 'support of herself and her aged mother. No r 
sooner did Guizot hear of her calamitous situation, than he sat down I' 
and composed an article in imitation as much as possible of her stylo 1; 
and manner, which having completed, he sent to her anonymously, with & 
.an intimation that, if agreeable, a similar article would bo forwarded for 
each future number of the journal. It is needless to say that the in- JL 
valid authoress received the article and the offer with gratitude ; and 
until her restoration to health, her mysterious benefactor -perseveringly 
fulfilled his promise. The extraordinary circumstance was subsequently 
mentioned by her in the saloon of M. Sxiard, and in the presence of 
-Guizot, who long refrained from disclosing the secret. "When it was at 
length divulged, it was natural that a very cordial intimacy should 
ensue between the parties, which, after the lapse of some years- 
namely, in 1812 resulted in their marriage, although the lady had the 
advantage in age by at least fourteen years. Nevertheless, the union 
was a happy and auspicious one, proving also profitable even in a pecu- 
niary view, since M. Guizot found in his wife an able and sedulous 
rassistant in his literary labours. To her severe purity of mind also ifc 
is understood that he is much indebted for that lofty probity and 
^adherence to principle which so strikingly distinguish him from tho 
.great herd of his contemporaries. 

Thus fairly introduced to a literary life, lie applied himself to ita 
pursuits with unwearied industry. Under the rigorous censorship in, 
which Napoleon kept the press, a very limited range of subjects was 
permitted to an author anything bearing on polities, even in histo- 
aicalt, critical, or philosophical dissertation, being strictly 'forbidden* 
In this dismal state of restriction, Guizot's first regular work, published 
in 1809, was an edition of Gerard's French Synomymes, with additions, 
aecoffipanied by an original treatise on the philosophical character of the 
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French language. This was followed in 1811 by a translation of c Spain 
in 1808, 1 from the German of Rehfus, and by an essay on the atafcc of 
the fine arts in France. In the courso of that year ho also received 
the appointment of conductor of a periodical entitled c The Annals of 
Education,' which appeared for some years under his editorship. Before 
the end of 1812, he produced a translation of Gibbon's * Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,' which was a work of many hands, even 
Louis XVI., when dauphin, being said to have executed part of it; but 
the whole of which was carefully revised and annotated by Guizot 
before publication. At the close of this same year ho obtained, through, 
the influence of M. de Fontanos, the professorship of history in tho 
university of Paris, a situation which brought him in contact with 
Roycr-Collard, likewise a professor in the same college, and between, 
them a friendship sprang up, which afterwards bore happy fruits, and 
had an important influence on the future career of M. Chiizot. 

The first restoration of the Bourbons lu 1814 presented to him tho 
opportunity for which his ambition had been already aroused, of 
entering into political life. Through, tho recommendation of Koyer- 
Collord, ho was nominated by the Abbo de Montesquiou, minister of 
the interior, secretary to his department; and ho followed tho king in 
his flight to Ghent, whore lie is stated to havo ftucccs&rally exerted 
his enlightened remonstrance*! to induce Louis XVIII. to discard from 
Ins councils M. do Blacas, whoso antiquated royalism had materially 
availed to precipitate him from his newly-acquired throne. Under tho 
second restoration bo hold aerornl secondary offices in the administra- 
tion, and ho remained attached to ftiiceoftsive ministries until 1820, 
when tho assassination of the Duke do Bern produced a violent royali&t * 
reaction, under which the Dccaos ministry loll (of which Roy or-Col lard 
formed a component part), and in ite ruin involved M. (xulzot. Ho 
then openly joined the party "m opposition to M. Villele, tho new 
miniHter; and having ventured to arraign his measures in ?i pamph- 
let, ho ww HiiHpeuded from lite chair in tho univftiwity, which he did 
not regain until the accession of M, tie Martignao to power in tho 
year IB'JB. 

Thus deprived of fill official income, he was reduced oneo more to 
lug pen to eke out a gubsmtcmoe. With a hearty good-will, and a noblo 
spirit of independence, ho turned again to his literary labours, which 
he prosecuted cturiug the ten yoaw from 1820 to 1830 with unexampled 
diligence, and soon ft xed on lihu&clf tho attention and .admiration of 
his countrymen* It will, l>o sufficient to enumerate his principal publi- 
cations during thj important; era of Im life. 1. A Collection of Me- 
moirs rcl&tivo.-to tho Englisli Kcvolution, with Hintorleal -Notes and, 
Explanations, 25 vok. Bvo ; followed by a Hitory of the English Revo* 
lution in 2 vols. Ovo which has not yet been completed according to 
the author's original intentions. 2, A Collection of Memoirs relative, 
to tho History of France from the Foundation of the Monarchy to tho 
Thirteenth Century, with 'an Introduction, Supplement, Notices, and 
Notes, 2,9 vols. 8vo. 3. A' new edition . of Bollm and Lotourncur's 
tiou of BhukcHpeare, with great AmcndmontSj and illustmtod by 
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Critical Notes and Historical Notices. 4. The c Revue Franchise, 1 a 
periodical established by him during this period, may be accounted 
in the number of his works, together with the principal articles in the 
journal called the 6 Globe.' In the execution of all these labours lie 
was constantly assisted by his wife, who sat in the same room with him 
in which he carried on his literary operations, attended by her two 
nieces, and surrounded by a number of young men, who acted in 
various capacities as copyists, arrangers, and amanuenses : the whole 
group presenting a picture of. silent activity and resolute industry the 
most interesting that can be conceived. 

At this period M. Guizot lived in a quiet retired house in a small 
street behind the Madeleine, which he has rendered in some degree 
famous by the indefatigable labours of which it was the scene, lie 
lias since lived in sumptuous palaces ; but it is probable that in this. 
modest abode he had more real enjoyment than when seated amid the 
magnificence of high official pomp. Though he was well known to be 
poor, and to be dependent on literature for a livelihood, his condition, 
which in England would have been considered one of the most de- 
graded possible, was no drawback to his social position, and his refi- 
dence was the resort of nearly all the most eminent men of the day 
both in literature and in politics. On his reception nighte his little 
rooms were crowded with people of distinction, anxious to partake 
the intellectual feast' served out on such occasions; for no substantial 
viands were there to regale them beyond a cup of tea, dispensed by 
the fair hands of Madame Guizot and one or two female friends often 
the late Duchess de Broglie, a woman, of superior attainments. Yet 
j sorrow, too, fell on him in this otherwise cherished home, for here. his 
-wife died in the course of 1827, and shortly after her h& only son. 
With net dying breath slie besought Mm to marry one of Ixer nic'ccu, 
-who resided with them ; and in the following year lie fulfilled her wish 
by espousing Eliza Dillon, the eldest, whom ho has likewise had 
the misfortune to lay in the tomb, after bearing him two daughters. 
It was in this same yca,r, 1828, that the liberal ministry of M. do 
Martignac was formed, one of whose first acts was to restore M. Guixot 
to his -professorship of modern history in the Sorbonne, and hi 
which situation he will be perhaps hereafter held to have earned Ids 
chiefest glory. 

The lectures that M. Guizot delivered from his university chaiv 
have been collected into two publications, the one entitled 'A Course 
of Modem History,' in six volumes, and the other 'The History of 
Civilisation in Europe.' . This latter course has been very much, ad- 
mired, has passed into all modern languages, and attained a niont 
extensive celebrity. It was delivered on his resumption of his chair in 
the session of 18*28, and t more than one translation of it lias already 
appeared in English. But recent events have given to the work an 
additional interest and importance, justifying its renewed publication, 
and as it will pass into the hands of a fresh class of readers, a few- 
words on its purport, scope, and execution, will scarcely be considered 
misplaced; 
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It embraces a history of the general course of modern civilisation, 
from the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the west, to the mental 
convulsion which heralded the French Revolution. The elements of 
that civilisation the author has reduced to four namely, the church, 
the feudal system, the boroughs, and the royal power and each of 
them in succession to its origin, and followed in all its subsequent 
changes. The influence of the great events that have occurred in 
modern Europe, on the different orders of society, is exhibited with 
.great force and originality, particularly the effect of the crusades, the 
Reformation, and the Kiigl'wh revolution. The manner in which he 
shows society to have been ultimately divided between two powers 
only, nations and governments, is very striking and HucccsHfuI. The 
mosfc brilliant portion of the work is generally judged to be that in 
which he describes the reign of Louis XIV., and the contests of that 
monarch with William, ILL, each of them being the representative and 
personification of a great principle, the ono embodying absolute 
sovereignty, and the other civil and religious liberty, the struggle 
between which in the characteristic of later European hintory. 

Throughout the work, M. Ouizot displays great depth of thought 
and originality, not only in hie general views and analyBatiouH, but 
also in his ifleas touching particular orders of facts, individual occur- 
rences, or peculiar institutions. He POHHOSSOS the art, in a very 
high degree, of presenting known objects in HO novel and startling 
& light, as to arouse tho attention of tho reader, and make him 
stretch his reflective faculties to tho utmost, 'in spito of himself. 
An exalted tone of philosophical reasoning marks tho whole inquiry, 
which, whilst, it opens uud delights the mind, keeps it likewise stead- 
fast and attentive; for it will be found iuiposMihk; to comprehend 
the greater part of M. Guizot's deductions in a carclcHH or occasional 
peruHal 

Objections have boon raado to the stylo in which M. Guixot writes* 
Ho is accused, and porliapn justly, of being sometimes barren and 
spiritlcRM, and at oilier times diftuso and ttxlious. But there *JH no 
doubt that in his \vriti u#s there are pawwipfos of great beauty and 
expression., though ho evidently is more concerned about the strength 
and truthfulness of his ideas than tho more diction iu which ho 
couches them. A certain KuddcnucHS of transitiow, in which he fre- 
quently -indulges, vendors him a ditlicnU author to translate, iu Htitli 
a manner OH to give HO perfoet nu id<!:i of Im style of writing an could 
be wished,- though that object hm iu the present hitttnucu -boon 
pursued -ns far WH possible. 

It will be )und that, at the wmduwon of the work^ tlus author gives 
an intimation of hla intention to carry out the operation of modem 
civilisation on tho morul and internal dovolopmcnt of mankind at a 
future period, he having limited his proNcut iitquh'y to. ita effect on 
political and social development., From tho eirtmniHtancos about, to 
bo telatod, M, (:Jui/.ot has not luthcrto /jfiiUUhul this promise, but ib 
is now iiudcrstood that ho intends without dolay to complete his 
>riginul design. 
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From the celebrated epoch of 1830 M. Guizot is to bo viewed 
chiefly as a political character, although lie has in the interval pub- 
lished several esteemed works, such as the Hie of Monk, the life of 
Washington, an Essay on Democracy, and a philosophical essay on 
Death Punishments, particularly with reference to political offences, 
winch appears at the close of this volume. In January of that year 
he was returned by the constituency of Lisieux a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and he concurred In the address from the* 
majority of that body, which provoked Charles X. to issue bis famous 
ordinances of the 15th July 1830. At a meeting of deputies held at 
the house of Casimir Perier, the protest adopted against those ordi- 
nances was drawn up by Guizot, and when Charles X. was driven, 
from the kingdom, he was appointed by the provisional government 
minister of public instruction. On the elevation of Louis-Philippe to 
the throne., the first administration selected by him was naturally 
drawn from different parties, and was in a great measure heteroge- 
neous, being left without a head or president- But in it Guizot 
held unquestionably the first place, since he had the appoint- 
ment of minister of the interior, which, immediately subsequent to a 
revolution, must be deemed the most important office of tho govern- 
ment. This first ministry, which comprised men of all shades of 
opinion" Mole, Dupin, Lafitte, and Ferrer lasted only three months, 
being displaced by one of a more decidedly liberal tendency under 
the presidency of Lafitte, and Ghiizot retired from office with his 
friends. It was from this time that the. Chamber of Deputies bo- 
came broken up into so many different fractions, that scarcely any 
combination was feasible to command for any length of time tho 
necessary majority to carry on the government. Hence obongos of 
ministry were almost continual during the first ten years of Louis- 
Philippe's reign. The various parties in the Chamber were gencrically 
four only that is, distinguishable from each other on account of 
fundamental principles. These four were the Legitimatists, or par- 
tisans of the fallen dynasty; the Reactionists, tho Conservative Re- 
formers, and the Radical Reformers, according to tho nomcnclaturo 
"best descriptive of their respective tendencies ; but they were known 
as the Right, the Centre Right, the Centre Left, and tho Left, from 
the positions they occupied in the hall of the Chamber. Bat these 
again were subdivided into minuter sections, particularly with regard 
to the two Centres, which constituted the bulk of tho assembly, and 
from which all the ministries were drawn. Thus, although Guizofc 
belonged to the Centre Right, he, with Royer-Collard and sonic twenty- 
five or thirty others, formed a body apart called the Doctrinaires: a 
term applied to them, like most political designations, from an acci- 
dental circumstance. Previous to the Revolution, a teaching corpora- 
tion had existed under the title of the Doctrinaires., in ono of whoso 
colleges Royer-Collard had been educated, whilst' his brother mid 
nncle belonged to the fraternity. His style of oratory was of a nevcro 
and logical character, proceeding always upon a foundation of fixed 
doctrine^ and the word, moreover, was continually upon his lips* Ono 
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day lie was more than usually profuse of the phrase, and a royalist, 
member, irritated at the lecture ho was delivering, exclaimed aloud*, 
*Ah! hear the Doctrinaires! No one can ever mistake the Doc- 
trinaires!' From that moment the epithet clung to him and his 
associates, who, Booth to say, accepted it willingly enough. But 
though the origin of the appellation in easily explained, it is far other** 
wise with regard to the precise principles nphcld by the Doctrinaires* 
Agreeing; generally with the Right Centre on the necessity of resisting 
any extension of popular franchises, they nevertheless allowed thai; 
such an extension might be advisable, and was consistent with reason. 
and justice, but at the same time (.'are must be taken that the real 
government of the country should always bo vested in tho men of 
Bupcrior information and capacity. There was nothing so very pceu* 
liar iii these ideas as really to invest the Doctrinaires with 4 distinct 
political character; but in truth both GUiizot and Collard wore loo- 
proud and ambitious to confess the leadership of another, and they 
aspired to hold the balance between the two Centres, so aw to render 
their support indispensable to the formation of u ministry. 

There is perhaps no more difficult task than to render intoUigiblo 
the struggles of parties and the changes of government that took 
place during tho early years of Louis -Philippe's reign. With tho 
exception of the fivo small fractions on the extremes of the Chamber* 
tho Logitimatists (of whom Borrycr was tho leader) and tho avowed 
Republicans (of whom Gwnier-Pagea -mm tho leader), ill were na~- 
T&imous in maintaining la its integrity tho Charter of 1830, and tho 
dynasty it planted on tho throne of France. Even Odftlon Barrot and 
4Jkr:igo only advocated curtain electoral changes with a view to an. 
extension (if tho suffrage to a larger portion of tho population, and tho 
adoption of sundry other reforms. But nevertheless, although tho 
battle-ground seemed thus contracted, and merely insignificant points 
of dift'croiice to exist, there aro few husttuicos in parliamentary history 
of keener or more bitter strife boiug maintained than between tho 
main ptuiiea in tho Chamber of Deputies ; and this cau bo explained 
only by tho undoubted fact, that the dissensions almost exclusively 
arose from personal rivalries. Thus between Wuissot and. Thiers, who 
30 far outshone all others in oratory and talent' as to be; tho incon* 
hestable leaders of the assembly, there exited no such- tangible practi- 
cal difference m to justify their mutual hostility. It w true that Thkm, 
ixun the tenor of his writings aud his previous aHsoctutton^ waa 
umnidercd ?w of a wore liberal <uwt ; but Ins names is identified with 
ic> immnuro of any liberal tendency, nor did ho liositfito to follow,, 
vhon iiiniHelf in power,, the same rustrietivc' policy with regard to- tho 
>rcs, public meetings,, and other ntattern, which marked what wcro 
liH'iueil wore retrograde governments. Under fiuoli ciroiunsta&ccM it 
;a thufc Louia-Philippo, who poHaossud grtjat sagacity and linowlcdgo 
f tno, -md \vu..% withal, tormented by the lust of ruling, aw that, by 
kilhtUy poising botweew tho adverse factioiiH, he- might hiuiself lu>34 
lie reina of govcnuuent, utid violate- tho great maxim of ib eoueti- 
ifcioual nionaichy, which assign* to tho king the part of wiyning only, 
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v I t 1 *- rop r.sible advisers that of ruling. This he so far carried 

/} t * i t withstanding the numerous displacements of ministries, 

i mn '^1 essentially of his own composition, and on the great 

i ' -H i f IN j the creatures of his will. Yet it would be unjust to 

* n i r *i *n t to allow that such a condition of things was in a 

JT * n - "ure farced upon Mm by the anomalous state of parties in 

t i * *mUr of Deputies, and that throughout his reign he invariably 

\ ~*t 3 In** influence to discourage the passion for war so unhappily 

n * i rait in the French people, insomuch that to him personally may 

I* tM nlw ti the glory of preserving for so many years the peace of the 

m M. 1 u orl L 

1 trc H n i d< ubt that although France attained a great develop- 
r i * f mart rid prosperity under the reign of Louis-Philippe, his 
t* - i a.Lt must be characterised, as regards social and political im~ 
I * iik 1 1, is bt&Tnsnt, if not retrograde. Whether it could be other- 
's* - ,r n t, from the peculiar character of the French, without its own 
*>t i tlit? hein endangered, will be the subject of curious inquiry with 
ih* future historian. But on one important point a magnificent pro- 
mt s- \, ,1* mo, lo, and that through the agency of M. Guizot. In October 
i L2 1 e took oiSee in a coalition ministry with Thiers, of which Marshal 
N Jt *as president, and he received the appointment of minister of 
nstruction, for which he was so admirably acftpted, and which, 
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ini amtra! le modifications of the cabinet, he retained until 183(>. 
tr it miy !>e remarked in approbation, as indicating the entire 
* , . f r^I jious bigotry in France, that not a single objection 
, L i OB the score of Ms Protestantism, against Guizot being 
ed -with the superintendence of -the education of the whole youtg 
<if Pfaaee. But it may appear more surprising that' he was allowed, to 
the syrtem of |mbiic education in so extraordinary a degree* 
t catering into the particulars of Ms educational organisation* 
TOiScient proof of the gigantic ramifications he gave it that 
in J829 the grant for education figured in the budget at the- 
m.nkwte sum of 2,000,000 francs, it was increased in 18S6 to 15 000 000 
fernw, or L.600,000 sterling; whilst the item: for primary instruction 
*** in like manner swelled from 50,000 to 5,000,000 francs. Thus 
tljrousrhout the whole of France the means of affording an adequate 
*sluctt,oii to the bulk of the population was provided by the foresight 
<* tlm toinman , who wisely judged that the spread of education among 
a ^mmumtj is ; the best security of peace, prosperity, and order. 
I* Hbrwry ? Guiwt yielded to the superior address of .Ms rival 
: : .er. s who realised the Ml dream of his ambition in becoming prime 
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England. He was received at the court of London with distinguished 
regard; and he IIOH himself recorded his sense- of 'the Mattering weep- 
fiou lie experienced from all elates in (Iroat Britain, llw mission, 
however, \VOH not of long duration, since another ministerial revolution 
had ngain hoisted to the head of affairs the redoubtable Thter, under 
whom he declined to serve. The warlike propensities evinced by 
Thiers, consequent upon the coalition of the other great powers to 
expel Mehemct Ali from Syria, induced the king to dismiss him ; and 
in 1840 Louis-Philippe formed his last ministry, with Hoult nominally 
at its head, but Guixot virtually itH chief in the all-important post of 
minister of foreign ntttiirs. Under this administration was fnuilly 
consummated the catastrophe, which to the foreseeing had long 
hideously loomed, and aguinsfc which the voice of warning hud been, 
raised in vain. 

The Charter of 1830, and the government established under it-, had 
been gradually becoming indifferent, if not repugnant, to the bulk of 
the French people, who viewed with nmaxcincut the successive varia- 
tions of ministries, which produced indeed a change of men,, but led to 
- no modification of system, to no amelioration of measures. That this 
was a, result almost inevitably entailed on a mushroom institution in 
perhaps too true, from the wimple fact, that the primary function of 
every orderly government iti, Franco is to protect its existence front 
the ceaseless .cftbrts of .a faction the most unscrupulous and ruthless 
in its means of action : known since the days of Catiline in the Roman 
Forum. The repeated attempts. to aeaassinate the king, andtuo con- 
stant plots to subvert his throne, sufficiently attest this dire necessity, 
which nevertheless involved con.MeqtieneeK most disastrous to his po- 
pularity and the durability of his dynasty. Compelled, in. sheer self- 
defence, to adopt 'repressive measures against the abettors of nn.'irchy, 
the friends of liberty, forgetting or overlooking the existing danger to 
order and to society itsdf, saw in these measures evidences of tyranny, 
ami exclaimed against them us acts of treachery to the tipirit of the 
constitution. In wmie instances these ineawuren might be too severe, 
and thoso taken against the press would scout undoubtedly so, wen* 
ib not that newspaper articles exercise- o <xti'aordbwry an itiihteiicn 
over the French, insomuch that Napoleon himself stood inoro in awo 
of them than of all the millkni bayoneti of the Allies ; but at leant 
they were sanctioned by.tho principal men of all paHitw, wive tlio 
extreme republicans, and for the moment acquiesced in ns precautionM 
of absolute necessity. Vot no aittiation can be conceived more unfor- 
tunate for a government than being thus continually driven to acts of 
harshness and severity even against inveterate malefactors, since it 
thereby becomes easy to represent it 5a odious .colours. The wholo 
system of the government appeared directed to one single lm that of 
consolidating the dynasty on the throne, even at thn expense of public 

p \ libertyand this idea being assldnouBly circulrttcd, aoon took root, 

and grew into a settled conviction throughout the country. Thus the 

it\ - liing grow unpopular, if not odioug, and durst not appear in pahlic 

t unless surrounded by innumorable/guwrda. The only member of hb 

m . ^ B ^ 
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, I K K >oE<ble advisers that ^ruling. This he so far carried 

t til if notwithstanding the numerous displacements of ministries, 

*'' * \ re ill essentially" of his own composition, and on the great 

- ** ' N * f j *:' v the creatures of his "will. Yet it would be unjust to 

- !' i ! tr h "not to allow that such a condition of tilings was in a 
*- "- 'ffliVnrc forced upon Mm by the anomalous state of parties in 
i ^ 4 .ianlKr of Deputies, and that throughout Ms reign he invariably 
4 t rtel his influence to discourage the passion for^war so unhappily 
i d t'nnt in the French people, insomuch that to him personally may 
l^ awriteA the glory of preserving for so many years the peace of the 

r-vuWil ^f rid. 

l!iin> it no doubt that although France attained a great develop- 
in-,* f material prosperity under the reign of Louis-Philippe, his 
~ ruL.i ct must be characterised, as regards social and political im- 
I r Lineut, as stagnant, if not retrograde. Whether it could be other- 
T* or m t, from the peculiar character of the French, without its own 
^..tJulii* bcin^ endangered, will be the subject of curious inquiry with 
tin* future historian. But on one important point a magnificent pro- 
#WH*. uas made, and that throngh the agency of M. Guizot. In October 
j TU Lc took office in a coalition ministry with Thiers, of which Marshal 
S nit was president, and he received the appointment of minister of 
I jl lif in-smicrion, for which he was so admirably ad&pted, and which, 
i ,i ! r innumerable modifications of the cabinet, he retained until 1836. 
A :<! Ltr It ni-iy be remarked in approbation, as indicating the entire 
T* x'il iff religious bigotry in France, that not a single objection 
iMsruiwrl, on the score of Ms Protestantism, against Guizot being 
intrusted with the superintendence ofthe education of the whole youlH 
of Franee. But it may appear more surprising that he was allowed to 
extend the system of public education in so extraordinary a degree. 
WitlKMt entering into the particulars of his educational organisation, 
it is a sufficient proof of the gigantic ramifications he gave it, that 
-whereas in 1829 the grant for education figured in the budget at the- 
ixuxkrate-sum of 2,0(},G00 fi-anes, it was increased in 1836 to 15,000,000 
fcmca, or L.600,000 sterling ; whilst the item for primary instruction 
vm in like manner swelled from 50,000 to 5,000,000 francs. Thus 
throughout the whole of France the means of affording an adequate 
*incation to the bulk of the population %vas provided by the foresight 
of this statesman, who wisely judged that the spread of education among 
a community is the best security of peace, prosperity, and order. 

In February 1836 Guizot yielded to the superior address of his rival, 
Tlik-rp, who realised the full dream of his ambition in becoming prime 
minister of Franee. His tenure of power, however, was very brief 
since it continued only to August of the same year, when he in his 
turn gave way to Mole, whom Guizot joined as a colleague. So brittle 
T3 f M>lie f these caMQets > tha t Mole's feU to pieces in March 
JUW, tat was subsequently reconstructed, by the substitution of 
MoBtAwt for Guizot, who was sacrificed as obnoxious to the majo- 
rity of the Chamber. In 1839 Soult was again made president of the 
eomicil, and Guizot accepted the honourable post of ambassador to 
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Kngl.-ind. Ho was rectnvcd at the court, of London with distinguished 
regard; and be lias hhusulf recorded his sense of tho Jlattcring roeep- 
tion ho experienced from all clasw* in- ttrcat Britain, Hi mission, 
however, vfm not of long -duration, since Another ministerial revolution 
had again hoisted to the head of affairs the redoubtable Thiew, under 
whom lie declined to nerve. The warlike, propensities : evinced by 
ThierM, consequent upon the coalition of the other great powers to 
expel Mehomet All from Syria, induced tho king to dismiss him ; mid 
in 1840 LouiH-Philippc formed his last ministry, with tfottlt nominally 
at, its head, but .(.rimot; virtually HH chief' in the all-important post of 
minister of foreign ufTairs. Under tins adminiKtratiou \V-JIH finally 
consummated the catastrophe, xvbieh to the foreHwiug bad long 
liidcoiiHly loomed, and ngiiiuHt which tho voice of wanting bad been 
rained in vain. 

The Charter of 1830, and the government established under it, bad 
been gradually becoming -indiirorcnt, if not. repugiuutt, to the bulk of 
the French people,, who viewed with nuiazoincnt the wicccHflive variO" 
tions of rainiHtrictUt wlu'oh produced indeed a chunge of men, but lt'<l to 
' no modiiicatiou of HVHtcm, to no amelioration of inciwureH. Tluit tliin 
was a result almoHt inevitably ontailed on a mushroom' mstitution in 
pcrbaps too tmo, from the simple fact$ that the primary fanction of 
every orderly government in Praneo in to protect its oxiHtouco from 
the ooasGlcsB ^ifbrts of a faction . tho most unRcnipuIous and ruthlotw 
in its means of action . known ilnce tho day' of Catiline in the Eomatx 
Forum.' The : repeated attempts' -to aasaBsinate tho ' king, undtlio'' con- 
stant plots to subvert bis tluxmo, sufficiently attest this diro-ticcesHity, 
which novcrtholesH involved eonserpieneeH most diwaHtrouft to hiw po- 
pularity and the durability of his dynasty. Compelled, in ahoev self- 
defence, to adopt repressive measures aj^ainst the abettors of anarchy, 
the lHends of liberty, forgottinju; or overlooking tho existing danger to 
order and to soeioty itHoli^ saw in thftsc tneasureH evidences of tywnmy, 
and exclaimed ngainst tliein an acts of treachery to the Kpirit of th 
const itxition. In some instates these measnreH migbt be too scuveve, 
and those taken against the press would HCCHI undoubtedly HO, wcro 
it not that newspaper articles exorciso so extKiordinnry an influenco 
I \ over tho French, insomncth that Napoleon liimsclf Htood xworp in a\v 

of them than of all tho million bayonets of the Allies ; but at least 
they were -sanctioned by the principal mow of All parties, suvo the 
extreme republicans, and for tho moment acquiesced it), as precautions 
of absolute necessity. Yet no situation can be conceived more nwfor* 
tunatc for a goremxnciit than being 1 thus continually driven to acts of 
harshness and, severity even against iuvetentte mnlcOuttors, sinoo It 
f,^* thereby becomes easy to represent it m odious colouiu The whole 

' i !> '!f* system of the government appeared directed to one mingle nlm*-that of 
* ' J ' consolidating" the dynasty on tho throne, oven at tho expense of public* 

liberty and tins idca-'boing assiduously circulated, soon took root, 

and grew into a settled conviction throughout tho country. Thus tho 
Icing grew unpopular, if not ' odious, and duwt not appear in public* 
unless surrounded by innumerable guards. Tho only member of his 
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family, the Duke of Orleans, who was at all beloved among the people,, 
was unfortunately lulled ; and although another of his sons, the Prince 
de Joinville, attempted to gain popularity by pandering to the national 
hatred against England, he failed in his object ; and the whole family 
came to be regarded by the nation with utter indifference, and perhaps . 
aversion. This was strikingly. exemplified in the case of the marriage 
of the Duke de Montpensier with the Infanta of Spain, which was 
brought about by means very discreditable to the heads of the French 
government, albeit regarding it as a, master-stroke of policy, but which 
created no excitement among the people, who saw in it simply tho 
aggrandisement of a family in whose fortunes they had ceased to feel 
any interest. 

It was under such untoward circumstances, with M. Quizot as chief 
adviser of the crown, that an almost unanimous cry arose in Frances for 
electoral reform, such as had been long advocated by Odillon Barrot and 
his party. But for the general discontent existing against the govern- 
ment, it is probable this cry would have subsided, although founded 
on strict reason and justice ; yet this discontent was unhappily further; 
inflamed by certain disclosures of peculation on the part of high func- 
tionaries, which tended to show the entire system of the administra- 
tion to be deeply tainted with corruption. The integrity of M* Guizot 
himself was never questioned, nor was he personally affected in cha- 
racter; but he could not escape the imputation of conniving at impa- 
rities, certainly of long-standing, and difficult to be eradicated, which 
could not fail to compromise the government under which thoy were 
allowed to continue.* The question of reform consequently grew in 
magnitude, and., independently of other causes, for these especial 
reasons ls^, The. electoral system of the'CliMter''wM.pATrtiai.W3id:dfec 
tive and s 2c%> It had proved barren ancl fruitless. The qualification 
of an elector being fixed at the yearly payment of L>8, 6s. 8tL <Jiot 
taxes, reduced the number of electors below 200,000 in a population of 
35,000,000. Therefore the representation .was partial and illusory. 
The constituencies were so unequal, that .whereas in large towns there 
was only one deputy to every 2000 voters, in the rural districts there 
was one also to every 150 voters; and these last were, from the multi- 
tude of public functionaries in France, almost completely under, tho 
influence, and, in fact, close boroughs, of the government. It could 
not be denied, therefore, that the composition of the Chamber "was 
unequal and defective, and that it might have been, advantageously 
reformed. But Louis-Philippe had grown only the more wedded to 
his system of repression with increase of age, and he would hear of no 
change. Guizot himself was of stubborn and haughty temper, and 
though he might feel all the force of the arguments against the existing 
system, he scorned to yield to what might be deemed intimidation. 

* M. Guizofc carried his idea of ministerial integrity to the piteb of austerity. 1 ) 

When the Bey of Turns was received in Paris, one of the questionable pro- ' 

cecdings that marked the latter years of loute-Phlllppe, he sent prcHocitB to 
Guizot's daughters, amounting in value to L.GOOO, which the latter immediately 
returned. 
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Confident in a force of 50,000 soldiers collected in the rapif al, ronfi- 
dcnt iu tlic majority of the Chamber of DeputieK, \\imh \VJIH actually 
composed of persons holding plaocn under the crown, both king and 
minister looked with composure on the movi-mont, dctwumiu<l to 
suppress it the moment it appeared to gather undue ntrcngth or \v:ix 
iu real danger. 

During the whiter of 1847, Reform Banquets were lu'Ul iu almost all 
the departments of Franco, which were signalised by the .sigtnfk'mtfc 
omission of the king's health front the liwt of toasts. Tim was* in itsi-Ii' 
n. circumstance sufficiently indicative of the low estimation in which 
the monarch was held, not among the lower clashes, who arc gem- rally 
discontented with any government, but among the bulk of the tni<Ullt k 
classes, the assumed bulwarks of the throne. These banquets uw of 
course watched, but were not, interfered with by the authoritiM*; hut 
when the legislature again aHseuiblod at Para for its ntmui Hcwmou, iu 
the beginning of 1848, it was resolved to hold, one on a tfi^mtio wain 
in the capital itflelf. This the government renolvwl to irrvMit, ttl 
accordingly interdicted it ; afterward)-} it withdrew the prohibition, aul 
eventually renewed it. This vacillation was moot injurious; it- IwHpoko 
the government to bo iu doubt and hesitation ; it imparted t*> tlm 
reform leaders additional boldneuH and detmnmai U>, They |KrmHtei 
iu holding tlie banquet, which was appointed, to take place on tho "S&l 
February. It' would be out' of place to pursue the ttutyuot iu detJtll. 
Suffice 'it to say, -that an metuwection of "tho people broke out, who 
erected barricades in the principal thoroughfares of Paris s fcha uatloual 
guards and the troops refused to act against tho popuiaw % and iu four- 
anti-twenty hours Louis-Plriiippo was detlironetl! Tin? palaee of the 
Tuileries was stormed and sacked the tuob burst iu(o the (.Mtutnber of 
Deputies, whence they expelled the members, mid proclaimed a He- 
public. The monarch, who a few da-jt.4 prevlouHly had. neemed us iivmiy 
seated on his throne n>s any in Europe,, who watf entwined an nyiougwf, 
the wisest and mo8t*sagiwuoas, and who had 1o feiuuj {U"<>uuI him 
500,000 bayonets, -\vaa a fugitive with his qntten, Hying iu 
witliout money and without elothi-H, and at length iviujhmg Hi*' 
of England in an old peu-ouut bo.mwc<l from the maHtri* of a N 
boat! .So sudden and uuaeeouutablo a,u went lian urn**?* 1 oeuiUTiMi hi 
the history of tho world, atuddetl n ifc is with n-nmrlcabk! viciMsiftKU'M 
and reverses of fortune. It for tho InHtorinn, uu<l n<t for the biogra- 
pher, to investigate its Cannes and trace' itn t level upturn!, 

Tho miniator shared tho fate of ht utastcr. With diflicuHy IHJ 
escaped through tlxo iimurgcnt muItitiKh?, and nmltin^ J<CMI IUH way to 
the Belgian frontier, took shipping at Owtomt, un<l mtfhwi i^nglaiui in 
safety. For better security, ho had doHpatchc<1 his mother nnd dAU|(h- 
tors in a different direction for tho samo dt'Ht'uiatSwu, ancl upon hi 
arrival, had tho happiness to.ihul they had prwed'ed him* Kown.u 
exile from his native land, in which ho ban played so varied and di- 
tiuguishcd a part, he will at looot . have Ictttirn and 'philosophy to con- 
solo him; nor will his stonier nature melt Into those ahjwt rtpiiunx*- 
for which we blush in Cicero, fa kisuro and retlremwit, he will cow- 
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plete those worK-; vhieh assure liini a niclu* in the temple of fume, if 
the judgment, of posterity be adverse to him , r w a .statesman. 

T. W. RKDHEAD. 



Sine*. 4 UK* arrival of M. Ou'r/ot hi England, he has lived hi studied 
M-eluwon. lit' has rcfuKitd neveral mvitatkmK from public bodies, and 
even oHvrs of honourable appointments for it in the boant of Britain 
to feel Hympathy with the unforhumtt' and the exiled ; but upon one 
nccn.nion In* li:m been tempted from hi& privacy, and as the words* of 
Htieh a man must ever POHNCSM j^reat value and httereKt, it w detuned 
fitting they should be lui'e recorded. It was at A pviblie eiitortahi- 
jni'ut g'tveii in Anmiwt 1BJH at (irejit Yarmouth, after the re-opening of 
Hf. Meholiw C'hnrcU, that, M. (.<ut?,ut wtm prewnit ; and on IUH Itvulth 
ln'ing drunk by the eltuinuau, be delivered hiwHelf an follows:- 

* I have ftmie but t\viee duriitft iy IH'c to Knglaud. The firnt tiiiH? 
I enmc its the ambnwNmlor of a powerful king ; the necond time as an 
*xiU from my native land, When I caino tlio iifHt. time to your 
i.Miuntry, Europ* wan manttitc of perfect truiiquilHty ntul prcwpority ; 
there WHH peace pn^nent, mid conlideuce in the future,' The nocond 
time, Kossje months ago, when I e;me, my own country- Kuropc gene- 
V!iU> wan hnSved In nmch Hjuhu-SH and fears for the, future. ; but I 
ibund iOn^tand perleeily quiet, enjoying in the deept^st tranquillity 
her liberty, her t'nnstitutmn, her moral, intellectnal, and material 
pr<wpeeN; and I was received sw an exile, ml hud been when mi 
.tmilwHttudor, with tlto Mntuo khtdnesH, th. Katuc.BytiJpathy^ and, I vcn- 
turt* to wiy, with ilw Hiutic J'rumdffliipi I have hitherto refuned jny^ell! 

tt every Vnvitaiioii fleclined every Invitation to great fcantH and to 

greni HH*ijtbtgH J'ar from my dmr country, and deeply wid, it in my 
lucliiiulioii UK well SIH my duty to live in reti rcme.nl j and, thin I am 
doing, lint; thin oeennlnn is one of a very diJFmm kind. The witora- 
rj of a I'hurt'h of <iod, the pjety of an hmucutw people, tlio do- 
tpjeijee of two uoriliy bishopH- these were the nmUveH that attracted 
me to your lotvu, after ! had refused every other invitation. Only one, 
wrl more. Atlmv iue to Kiy t< you* keep your laVth keep ytmr lawn 
be tttithftil to the c?t;nrsplrH, to the t radii ion of your imeoHtorH; and 
I IriiNtUnil will <MMtnm'U pur on you and your country His bent, 
lib musf abundant, His most fcrtik* l>h.%sii!gH. <> 
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LECTURE I. 

OBJECTS OF TUB COURSE-- OF CIVILISATION IN <;KNE!UL, 

GENTLEMEN- I am deeply affected at tho vwcoption with which 
you favour me, and which. I accept as a pledge of tho sympathy 
which has continued to exist between us, notwithstanding so long 1 
a separation. It is us if tlio ; somo individuate, tho same genera- 
tion, who seven years ago 'took part in my labours, wore now pre- 
sent within these walls, Because I myself return licro, it wecmw 
to me that everything is as it was, that nothing is changed; yet 
all is changed, and changed for the bettor. Seven years ago, we 
entered this building with, uneasiness, beset by sad and gloomy 
thoughts; we were aware that difficulties and perils surrounded 
us; we felt ourselves drawn towards an. evil whk'h we vainly 
strove to escape by a grave, calm, and reserved demi'awiur. N<nv 
we all come, you as well as I, with confidence, and hope, our minds 
at peace, and our thoughts im.slmcklcd. There is only one nwdo 
by which we can testify our gratitude, gentlemen; and it is by 
observing in our meetings and our studios tho same tranquillity 
and prudence that marked thorn when every day brought its IVans 
that they would be fettorod or suspended. Let UH not forget thai* 
good fortune is of a delicate and fragile text w*e, and liable to am- 
dents; that hope requires moderation like fear; that the conva-. 
lesccnt state demands almost the same cures and cauttou as tho 
approaches of illness. I feel assured, gentlemen, that your idea** 
correspond with mine. The sympathy, tho intimate and unre- 
served conmmnication of opinioiiH and sentiments, which united 
us in days of difficulty, and saved us at all events from mtliHm;- 
tions, will equally unite us at this more favourable period, and 
enable us. to gather all its fruits. 1 reckon upon your .acquiescence, 
gentlemen, and I need nothing more* 
The time allowed us between this and tlio close of tho year is 
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very limited. I have myself had only a short period to arrange 
the course that I should present to you. I have sought a subject 
which mio-ht be the most completely handled, both with reference 
to the time that is left us, and to the few days that have been 
wanted me for preparation. It has appeared to inc that a general 
picture of the modem history of Europe, considered with respect 
to the development of civilisationin other words, a glaixco at the ' 
history of European civilisation, of its origin, its progress, its 
objects, and its character was best adapted for the space at our 
disposal. It is upon this subject, therefore, I have determined to 
address you. 

I am justified in speaking of European civilisation^ because it 
is evident that a certain identity prevails in the civilisation of 
the different states of Europe ; that it results from facts nearly 
similar, notwithstanding great diversities in time, place, and 
circumstance ; that it is traceable to the same principles, and has 
an almost universal tendency to analogous results. Thus I deduce 
an European civilisation, and. with it, taken as a whole, I am 
desirous of interesting you. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that this civilisation is not 
to be looked for, that its history is not fully developed, iix the 
History of any single state of Europe. If it possesses unity, its 
variety is not less prodigious : in no peculiar country can its pro- 
gress be completely traced. Its features arc scattered: tho 
elements of its history are to be found sdmetinies in France, some- 
times in England, sometimes in Germany, sometimes in Spain. 

"We hold a favourable position for prosecuting ^ this search and 
study into European civilisation, We must avoid flattery to any 
individual, and even to our country; yet I believe we can say 
with .truth that France has been the centre, the furnace, of the 
civilisation of Europe. It would be absurd to protend that site lias 
always marched in the van on all sides. She has been preceded 
in the arts at different eras by Italy; and in political institutions 
by England. Perhaps also, in other respects, we should find that 
other nations have at particular periods been superior to her; but 
it is impossible to deny that whenever France hap perceived her- 
self backward in the race, she has assumed a fresh vigour, has 
sprung forward, and has soon found herself equal to, or in- advance 
of all. And not only has this come to pass ; but when the civilis- 
ing ideas or institutions, if I may bo allowed the phrase, have been 
transplanted, to render them productive and universal, to fit them 
.for the common good of European civilisation, we have soon them 
obliged, in some degree, to undergo a new preparatory process in. 
France, and from her, as from, a second country, of a richer and 
more fertile soil, go forth to the conquest of Europe. There is not 
a great idea, not a great principle of civilisation, which lias not 
first passed through France to be disseminated, iix every quarter. 
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There is something more sociable and sympathetic, something 
acting -with more facility and energy, in the French character than 

in that of any other nation : either from our language, or the par- 
ticular bent of our genius or our manners, our ideas are more 
popular, are more clearly perceptible to the masses, and penetrate 
amongst them more easily ; in a word, perspicuity, sociability, and 
sympathy, are the peculiar -characteristics of France and of her 
civilisation, and these qualities eminently fit her to march at the 
heapd of European civilisation, 

; Therefore, in entering upon the history of this great fact, it is 
'from no arbitrary or conventional choice that we assume France 
as the centre of our studies, but rather that Tre thereby place our- 
selves, as it "were, in the very heart of civilisation, in the very 
heart of what we are about to engage our minds in investigating. 
I call it a/ac, gentlemen, and I call it so designedly. Civilisation 
is a fact, and one as susceptible of being studied, described, and 
related, as any other in history. 

It has long ago been remarked with justice, that history should 

be comprised in factsthat it should be a relation. Nothing is 

more true. But there are more facts to relate, and these facts 

: are themselves .more various than we are perhaps at first dis- 

--posed... to 'believe; there are the material, visible facts, such .as 

Stiles, -VMS, 'tfae official acts of goverameats;. there we the moral, 

' Mdden facts, wMeh are JEW* the less real; there are individual 

fact% which have a distinct designation; and there ate general 

facts, having no designation, to which it is impossible to assign 

a precise date either of day or year, which it is impossible to 

include in prescribed limits, and which are unciuestionablv facts 

which cannot be excluded from history without mutilating it. 

That portion -which 'we are accustomed to name the philoso- 
phical part of history- the mutual relations of facts, the bond 
which unites them, the causes and the effects of events is as much 
' history as i&e recitals of battles and of external circumstances. 
Facts of this description are doubtless more difficult to unravel, 
*ad- give frequent occasions for error : it is no easy task to give 
them animation, or present them in clear and vivid colours ; but 
this -aifficolty affects' not, nor changes, their nature, nor renders 
them less essential part of history. 

. ivaaiin is one of these facts, a -general, hidden, complex 
factrvery^fficult, I grant, to describe and relate, but n0fc fee 
less, on t&sfc account, possessing existence, and a right to be de- 
scribed and related. A great number of questions zwy be rawed 
- on this, fact : it oay be asked, indeed it has' been asked* whether 
' : at is for ^ood or .evil! Same have most gloomy anticij^as, others 
: - most toht. B may 'be also .asked whether there be m. universal 
'eiviHsatSn of the human -species, a destiny for humanity, and 
whether there has been iamsmitted from age to age 
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which cannot bo lost, which must increase., forin a, store 
he passed on to the end of time? For my own part 
vinced that there is, in fact, a general destiny- f Or ^ j 
transmission of the store of civilisation, and, Jxs a necess 
quence, an universal history of civilisation, to write. 
out raising- questions so grave and difficult to :reso. 
confine ourselves to a fixed interval of time a*idL spa.ee-- 
we limit our researches to the history of a. ceactaixi xxxxrni 
times and of certain people -wo shall find- it olea,r- 3 t! 
these bonnds civilisation is a fact which can "o e describe 
as matter of history. I do not hesitate to a<3.d, tliat its 
the most important of all, and that it einbraoes stll ' otliet 
Is it not apparent that civilisation is the rmaixx faxit, tl 
and definite fact, in which all others temrinstte EbndL are 
Take all the facts which compose the histor-y of a, na 
' being generally considered as the elements of its .eaciste 
its institutions, its commerce, its industrial ..in.ov.em.enti 
all the details of its government ; and when -wo rr^eiS/eofc v 
circumstances in their consolidated tondenoy^-sLXKi in 1 
tions, when we weigh and judge them, o'txi* -vi^-w is c 
ascertain how they have contributed to tlxo oi'vilisatic 
nation, in what proportion they have infhzencocL it, w 
they have had in accomplishing it. Wo tlins :not on 
complete idea of them, but wo measure aixcl a^ 
value : they arc in some degree like rivers, -fclxe ' 
couveye'd by which to the. ocean is matter, of ...ct 
sation is a species of ocean forming , a natioix's 
bosom of which all the elements and soureos 
united. This is so true, that, with respect to l 
their nature detestable, disastrous, |i painful 
as despotism and anarchy, for. example if tlaey 
in some degree to civilisation, if they have g'i'von it SL 
impetus, up to a certain point \ve excuse arid, psurcloia. 
and their evil nature; insomuch, that wherever-, ^^e cliscq 
sation, and the facts which have tended "to o3DL2ri<5"h. 'ii 
tempted to forget the price it has cost. . 

There are, indeed, facts which, properly spealcing, : . 
styled social individual facts, seeming to ixrtexresfc tl; 
sou! rather than to .affect public. life: sucharo religious c: 
philosophical ideas, sciences, letters, and avfcs. '. TMese ar 
apparently influencing man, cither to perfect 01- 
having for their object rather his internal ai\ieli, 
cation, than his -social condition. . Tefc .it is- witli." 
civilisation that those very circumstances are-freq 
to be, considered. At all periods, in all lartcls, 
glorified as an engine of civilisation; scionoe 
all the intellectual and moral pursuits, haves . " 
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this glory ; and we give thorn praise and honour In our opinion 
when we admit that their claims are just. Thus facts the most 
important and sublimo in themselves, independently of all ex- 
ternal result, and simply taken in their relations with the human 
soul, increase in importance, and rise in. sublimity, from their 
connection with civilisation. So great is the value of this general 
fact, that it imparts consideration to everything it touches ; and 
not only that, but there are even occasions when the mutters of 
which we speak religions creeds, philosophical Ideas, letters, 
arts are especially estimated and judged with reference to 
their influence upon civilisation ; and the extent; of this iniiuenro 
becomes, up to a certain point, and during a certain time, the de- 
cisive measure of their merit and value. 

It is important to inquire, before undertaking its history, and 
with regard only to itself, in what consists this grave, and exten- 
sive, and precious matter, thus scemingf to contain, and give expres- 
sion to, the entire existence of nations. And here I. slwll avoid 
falling into pure philosophy; I .shall, avoid laying down a reason- 
ing principle, and then deducing the nature of civilisation from it 
as a consequence : there would be many chances of error hi ouch 
a method, "Wo encounter a fact preliminarily winch re<|ttireH to 
be verified and described. 

' During a long period, and hi many cotintrios, the 'word civilisa- 
tion, has been used ; ideas more or lesa clear, more or k expan- 
sive, have been attached to it, but it is hi general WHO, and it w 
understood. It is the general, human, popular meaning of thin 
word that we must study. It almost invariably occurs, that in 
the usual acceptation of terms most in vogue, there is more truth 
than in the more rigorous, and apparently more pr(seise T <lofinii;ions 
of science. It .is good 8on.se which gives thoir common significa- 
tion to words, and good sense is tho gouius of Immunity", Thi 
popular meaning of a word is constituted by a successive process 
as facts actually arise ; HO that when a matter presents itst-If which 
seems to bo comprised within .tho in win ing of a received turm, if, 
is -comprehended within it by, as it were, a natwul. tomlemry : thw 
signification of the term expands and. takes it larger compass; awl 
by degrees the various facts and ideas which, from the very n;itim> 
of things, men should include under this word, become so fadttrioil 
in reality. When tho moaning of a word,' on tlus contrary, i 
determined by science, uch determination, btsing fixed by one. or 
a 8ina,ll number of individuals, is controlled by some particular 
fact which has struck their minds. Thus scientific definitions siro 
in general much more confined, and from that dreuwsUwieti .alone, 
wmcli less true at bottom, than popul&r uccoptations. In'sfciulyin^, 
as a^fact, the moaning of the word Uw'Jmttwn, in invoHtigwtiu^ all 
tho ideas comprised, within it, according to the cotmmm 8<iiiso of 
numkiud, wo shall make greater progrens m gabung a kiunvle<%o' 
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of the fact itself, than if wo endeavoured to form for ourselves a 
scientific definition, although it might appear at first more clear 
&nd precise. 

As a commencement to this investigation, I shall attempt to 
place before you certain hypotheses-! shall describe certain 
states of society; and then will arise the question., "Whether, by 
general instinct, the condition of a people advancing in* civili- 
sation is at once recognised- whether the meaning which 
jnanldnd attach naturally to the word civil'tso&ion is thereby 
developed? 

Let us take a people whose outward existence is agreeable and 
comfortable, paying few taxes, exposed to no suffering, amongst 
whom justice is well administered in private affairs ; in a word, 
whose material existence, in its full extent, is well and happily 
regulated. But at the same time, the intellectual and moral exist- 
ence of this people is studiously held in a state of numbness and in- 
activity, I will not say in a state of oppression, because the feeling 
is tnaknown to it, but of compression. This order of things is not 
without example. There has been a great number -of small, aris- 
tocratic republics in wliich the people have been treated like 
flocks,, well tended, and materially happy, but "without moral and 
intellectual activity. Is this civilisation ? Is this a people in the 
process of self-civilisation ? 

Let us take another hypothesis. Here is a people whose 
material existence is less agreeable, less comfortable, yet sup- 
portable. But in return, its moral and intellectual wants have 
mot been neglected; a certain extent of pasture has been afforded 
thaem; elevated and pure sentiments are cultivated amongst this 
^people; systems of religion and morality have attained a certain 
degree of development; but great care is taken to strangle the 
principle of liberty. Here the intellectual and moral wants, as 
before the physical wants, are satisfied: to each individual ' is 
meted out a portion of truth, but he is not permitted to seek it 
freely of himself alone. The characteristic of the moral lifo is 
immobility; it is the state into which the major part of the 
Asiatic populations has fallen, where theocratic dominations re- 
press elasticity ; it is the state of the Hindoos, for example. I 
ask the same question as before Is this a people advancing in 
civilisation? 

I change altogether the nature of the hypothesis. Hero is a 
"' PpP^ e amongst whom is a great development of certain indi- 
vidual liberties, but where disorder and inequality are excessive ; 
the empire of force and chance: he who is not strong is op- 
pressed, suffers, and perishes. Violence is the characteristic of 
' hef, social state. Every person knows that Europe has passed 
tTforowgh this state. Is it a civilised condition? It may doubtless 
<mtaai the principles of civilisation, which will bo successively 
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dcvelbpcd; but the .predominant fact in such a society is most 
assuredly not that which the common souse of mankind calls 
civilisation. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis, Tho liberty of each, indi- 
vidual is very great, inequality is rare, or at least temporary. 
Each does almost what he pleases, and differs little in power 
with his neighbour $ hut there arc very few general interest**, 
public ideas or sentiments, very little society; in a word, tho 
faculties and career of individuals arc deployed, and run in iso- 
lation, without mutual action, and without leaving any inarkn 
behind: successive generations leave, society tit the name point 
&i which it has come to them. Tim is tho state of 8avage tribes: 
liberty and equality are there, and yet as certainly is not civi- 
lisation. 

I could multiply those hypotheses, but I think wo have enough 
to provo what is tho popular and natural meaning of the word 
civilisation. 

It is clear that none,, of the conditions winch 1 have glanced at 
answers, according to tho common sense of mankind, to this* 
term. Why? It appears to me that tho first fact comprised in 
the word cinlisaMon (and- this is deducihle from tho different 
examples I have brought forward), is that of progress, of develop* 
.'loient; its application- is identical with'tho idba of a pooplo on tho 
move, not for a change of locality,; but of condition; of '.a peoples 
whoso state is in tho process of -expansion iitttl amelioration. 
Progress arid development appear to me tho fundamental idois 
contained in tho word civilisation. 

What is this progress? what this development? Here .stands 
the great difficulty. 

The etymology of the word fleems to afford a clear and witin-- 
factory solution :; it says that it in the perfection of the oivil lift*, 
tho development of society, property HO called; of tho volatioiw of 
men amongst themselves. 

Such is, in reality, tho. first idea which, pnwwits it-ndf to tho 
human understanding when the word cimimition JH pronounced ; 
the extension of tho social, relations, the imparting to -them tho 
.greatest activity, tho most perfect orgmuNitfckm s aro mutters of 
iiumediato implication: on tho ono hand, an inciNJO^itig produc* 
tlon of the means which sccnro atrength and happiness to uoctoty; 
on the other, a more equitable distribution nmougnt iiullvidtialg of 
the strength and happiness prodneod. 

Is this all? -Have wo exhausted all that its natural and pre- 
vailing meaning, conveys? Does tho %ct of civiliatttbn contuiu 
nothing more? 

It is almost as if wo asked Is tho liuman-spocifis a anoro swanu 
.or ..aggregation demanding only order anil plenty, in which tho 
greater the amount of labour, and tho more equitable tho ap 
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priation of the fruits of labour, the more effectually will the 
object be attained and the progress accomplished I 

The human instinct rejects so narrow a definition of the des- 
tiny of mankind. At the first glance, it concludes that the word 
civilisation comprehends something more extended ami complex, 
something superior to tho mere perfection of the social relations, 
or of social power and happiness. 

Facts, public opinion, the generallyjeeoived acceptation of tho 
term, 'are in accordance with this instinct, 

Take Home in the glorious periods of the republic, after tho 
second Punic war, at the time of its greatest virtues, when it was 
marching to the empire of tho world, when its social state WUH in 
evident progress: then take Homo under Augustus, at tho era 
of the commencement of decay, when, at all events, tho pro- 
gressive movement of society was arrested, when evil principles 
were on the point of prevailing; and yet there is no -one who 
docs not think and say that tho" Homo of Augustus was more 
civilised than the Rome of Mbrichis and Cincinnatus. 

Again, let us take France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In a social point of view, regarding tho amount and 
distribution of prosperity amongst individuals, France, at those 
periods, was undoubtedly inferior to some other countries of 
Europe to Holland and England, for example. I believe that 
the social activity in Holland and Eng'Iund was greater, increased 
more rapidly, and distributed its results better, tlian in France ; 
yet if we consult general opinion, it will aay .that Franco, in. tho 
. seventeenth, and- 'eighteenth centuries, 'was/the, most .. .civilised 
country in Europe, There was no hesitation upon tho question : 
the evidences of this public conviction, as to France, are found in 
all the records of European literature. 

I might point out 'several other states in which prosperity in 
greater, of more rapid growth, and better dissemination amongKfc 
individuals, than elsewhere, and in which, nevertheless, according 
to the spontaneous instinct, tho common understanding of men, 
civilisation is estimated as inferior to that of other countries not 
so well situated in a purely social sense. 

How come these countries, then, thus styled civilised, to pos- 
sess their exclusive right? How are they so largely eompen,miteclj 
in the opinion of mankind, for what they are HO deficient in on 
other grounds ? 

A different development from that of social Jife has boon bril- 
liantly manifested by them tho development of tho individual 
and mental existence, tho development of man himself, of his 
.faculties, sentiments, and ideas. If society be more imperfect 
than in other places, humanity appears with moro grandeur and 
power. Many social conquests remain to bo made* but prodigious 
moral and intellectual conquests are effected,* many possessions 
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and rights are wanting to uuiitbor.s of men, Imfc many great men 
live and shine in the eyes of tho world. Letters, HcicnccH, urnl 
arts, display all their splendour. Wherever mankind beholds 
these great Images, so glorious to human nature* cotno forth 
rosplendontly, wherever it finds the treasury of those elevating 
gratifications, it there recognises and pronounces civilisation. 

Two facts are therefore comprised in this great fact; it Is 

'hosed on two conditions, and is revealed by two symptonw -tho 

development of social activity and that of individual activity; tho 
^progress of society and tho progress of humanity. 'Wherever tho 
external condition of. man progresses, is quickened and amelio- 
rated, "wherever the internal nature of man is exhibited with 
lustre and grandeur -upon these two signs, tho human raco 
applauds and proclaims civili.Hation, often even in spite of funda- 
mental imperfections in the social state. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the result of the? .simple and merely 
common-sense examination of tho general opinion of mankind. 
If wo investigate history,' properly BO called, if we inquire into 
-the nature, of tho great crises of civilisation, of those facto which, 
by universal confession, have given it u great impulse, wo shall 
invariably recognise one or other of the two. elements I have juat 
described,; ; They. /arc always erisas of individual or social de- 
velopment, or facts, which- have wrought a change in tho : inturniil. 
man, in. Ms creeds or habits, or in 'his external condition, or his 
position, in relation to his fellow mortals. For example, Christi- 
anity, not merely at its first introduction, but during tho first ugotf 
of its existence, in no degree addressed itself to the social state ; 
it proclaimed aloud that it did not interfere with it; it ordered 
the slave to obey his master; it attacked none of the? great evils 
and -iniquities of the society of that period. "Who, however, will 
deny that Christianity, from the first, was u great enntH in -eivHwa- 
tionl Why? Because it changed the intarnal man, the prevail- 
ing principles and sentiments, because it regenerated the moral 
and intellectual man. 

We have witnessed, a crisis of another nature, one which \vius 
addressed, not to the internal man, but to his external condition, 
which has changed and regenerated society. That, likewise, WIIH 
assuredly one of tho decisive crises of civilisation. ,Uun through 
tlie whole, of history, ..you will everywhere laid the name result: 
yon will not discover any important fact aiding in the develop- 
ment of. civilisation, which has wot exercised one or other of tho 
two sorts of influence which I have mentioned. 

Such is, I conceive, tho natural and popular moaning 'of tho 
term; and we have the fact, 1 will not way defined,. but described 
and exemplified almost completely, or at least in its-general fea- 
tures. We understand the two elements. of ci viliBfttion. ' Now, wo 
ask ourselves, Whether one of those two things suffices to cousti- 
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tute it -whether, if the development of the social state, or that of 

the individual man, be presented in disj unction, tl icro would be civi- 

lisation? "Would the human race recognise it as such? or is there 

between the two facts so intimate and necessary a relation, that if 

they are not simultaneously produced, they are notwithstanding i 

inseparable, and the one draws on the other sooner or later 2 | 

It appears to me we may approach this question on three sides. [ 

"We may examine the real nature of the two elements of civiiisa- ' 

tion, and inquire whether by that alone they are closely united, 
and mutually necessary or not ? "We may institute a historical ^ i 

search to ascertain, if they have, in reality, been made manifest ? j 

separately, or if they have always produced each other. We may i i 

finally consult the general opinion of mankind,, common sense. I i 

will first address myself to the general opinion. 

"When a great change is effected in the state of a country when 
a great development of wealth and power, and a revolution in the 
distribution of the social prosperity, are worked out, this new 
order of things encounters adversaries, provokes combats: it can- 
not .be otherwise. What say the enemies of the change? They 
say that this progress .in the social state does not ameliorate or- 
regenerate the moral and internal condition of man, that it is & 
false and deceitful progress, detrimental to morality and the true 
interests of mankind. On the other hand, the friends of the social 
development repel this attack with great energy, and maintain, in . , 

opposition, that the progress of society necessarily draws with it \ 

the progress of morality, and that when the external lite is better 1 1 

regulated, the internal is rectified, and spodp- purer.. .. Thus stands >i 

the question between the opponents and the partisans of the new | , 

order of things. 

Beverse the hypothesis: suppose the moral development m 
progress. What do the men who labour at it usually promise 1 
What, at the origin of societies, have religious leaders, sages and 
poets, held out, when, striving to soften and improve manners ?~~ 
the amelioration of 'the social condition, the more equitable distri- 
bution, .of worldly goods. 

Now, I ask, what do these disputes on the one hand, and these 
promises 011 the other, imply? Doubtless that in the. spontaneous, 
instinctive conviction of mankind, the two elements of civilisation* 
the social and moral developments, are intimately connected, and 
that the appearance of one is the assured harbinger of the other. 
It is to this natural conviction that the arguments are addressed* 
when, for the purpose of assisting or repulsing the one or the 
other, of the two developments, their union is affirmed or denied. 
It is known that if men. can be persuaded that the improvetemt 
of, the social condition will be detrimental to the moral progress- 
of in4ividuals, the revolution effected in . society mU b . success* 
enfeebled. On the other hand, when men are 
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promised tlio amelioration of society as a consequence of indivi- 
dual improvement;, it is known that their tendency is to believe? 
in such promise, and it is effectually appealed to. Thus it clearly 
results that the instinct of humanity is enlisted in the belief thafc 
the two elements of civilisation are bound up in each other-, and 
are reciprocally productive. 

If we turn to the history of the world, we shall arrive at the 
same conclusion. We shall find that all the great developments 
of the moral being 1 have resulted in the advantage of .society, and 
that all the great developments of the social condition have raised 
the character of humanity. The movement takes its peculiar 
character from whichever of the two facts predominates and Icml& 
its lustre. Sometimes long intervals of time, a thousand transfor- 
mations and obstacles, occur before the wecond fact is developed, 
and comes, as it were, to complete the civilisation which the first 
had commenced. But close observation convinces us of the bond 
which unites them. The ways of Providence arc not confined 
within narrow limits; he hurries not himself to display to-day tho 
consequence of the principle that he yesterday laid down; lie will 
draw it out in the lapse of ages when the hour i$ come ; and oven 
according to OUT reasoning, logic is not the lens sure becauwo it is 
slow. ' Proyidence.istinconcenied.as to time;, his -march (if I may 
be allowed ihe simile) is like thafc of the fabulous deities of Homer 
through space j ho takes a step, and ages have elapsed.. How long 
a time, how many events, 'before the regeneration of the moral 
man by Christianity exorcised its great and legitimate influence 
upon the regeneration of the social state! It has succeeded* 
however : who can at this day gainsay it ? 

If we pass from history to the actual nature of the two facts 
which constitute civilisation, we are irresistibly led to the name 
result. It is consistent with' the personal experience of every in- 
dividual. . When a moral change -is worked upon a man, when ha 
acquires an' idea, a virtue, or a 'faculty, fc'Ke KIOTO, in a word, when, 
Ms ^ individual powers gain fuller development, -what suddm 
desire possesses Mm? Ife is the necessity ho foels to bring his 
sentiments into the external world, and realise his conceptions 
As soon as a man makes an acquisition, as BOOH as Im being takes 
in his own eyes a fresh, development and additional value, to tliia 
improved development and value is immediately attached by 
himself thejWEea of a mission: ho feck himself compelled and 
driven by hia instinct,, by an internal voice, to spread and maktt ' 
predominant abroad the alteration, tho amendment^ that has been, 
effected within himself, Wo owe groat reformers -to no other 
cause: the great men. who have changed the face of the world, 
after being changed themselves, have been urged and governed, by 
-no other necessity. So much for the alteration ..that is worked 
out in the internal man: let m take- the other*' ' A revolution ia 
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^^roHater, more or less completely, to an internal order of L 

t Kiie nature and the same merit ; that a better arranged and 
^t^rM^Lders man himself more just; that the *J^ 
"reformed bv the outward, as the outward by the inward ; that the 
[woekments of civilisation are closely linked together; that ages 
and various impediments maybe cast between them; that it is 
possible they may have to undergo a thousand transformations 
in order to be rejoined, but that earlier or later they will be 
rejoined; that such is the law of their nature, the leading fact 
of history, the instinctive faith of the human species. ^ 

Thus far, I think, without exhausting the subject,! have laid 

bare in a, complete, though cursory manner, the fact of civilisa- 

tion- I think I have described it, and assigned its limits, and I 

hare weighed the principal and fundamental questions to which 

it ives rise. I might here stop, but I cannot avoid mentioning a |' 

question which meets me at this stage of the inquiry; one of .those f 

questions which are not strictly historical, and which I will call ? 

not hypothetical, but conjectural; questions which we can grasp 

at only one f the ends, without the possibility of ever reaching 

the other, nor can we make their circuit* nor behold more than 

one of their sides ; and yet they are certainly not the less real, nor 

Jess imperatively call for our deep reflection, since they, in spite 

of ourselves, and at all moments, are forced upon our observation. 

Of those two developments of which we have just spoken, and 

which constitute the fact of civilisation, that of society on the one 

hand, and that of humanity on the other, which is tlie end, and 

which is the mesas? Is it to expedite the perfectibility of his 

social condition, for tlie amelioration of Ms earthly existence, that 

man developed his faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole being? 

or rather is not the improvement of the social condition, the pro- 

gress of society, society itself, the theatre, occasion, and stimulant 

of 'the individual development? In a word, is society made to 

'serve the individual, or the individual to serve society? On the 

answer to this question inevitably depends the decision whether 

the destiny of man is purely social, whether society drains and 

itaebB the whole man, or he bears within him something foreign 

JBMi fite^erior to his existence on earth. . . . . 
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M. Roycr-Ooilard, a man whom I am proud to call my friend, 
who has passed from such peaceable meetings as ours to assume 
the first station in more stormy and influential assemblies, and 
whoso words remain engraved wherever they fall, has solved this 
question, or he has at least, according to his own conviction, solved 
it, in his speech on the project of law relative to .sacrilege. 1 find 
in that speech these two sentences : *" Human societies are born^ 
live, and die on the earth ; their destinies are there accomplished. 
But they contain not the whole man. After he has hound him- 
self -to society, there remains to him tho noblest part of himself, 
those lofty powers by which he elevates himself to God, to a 
future life, to unknown bliss in an invisible world. We a,s indi- 
vidual and identical creatures, 'as veritable beings endowed with 
immortality, have a different destiny to that of states,* 

I will add nothing, nor will I undertake to treat tho question 
itself; I content myself with, bringing it forward. It 'will bo Mot 
at the end of the history of civilisation. When tho history of 
civilisation is run through, when there is nothing more to .say 
concerning 1 actual life, we are irresistibly driven to ask ourwelvea 
whether all is exhausted, whether we have reached the end? 
This, then, is the last and highest problem, to which the history 
of civilisation can conduct us. It is sufficient for mo to havo iudi- 
cated its position and importance, 

Frotn all thai I have said, it is clear that the history of civilisa- 
tion may be treated of after two modes, drained at two sources, 
considered under two different aspects. The historian may place 
himself in the depths of tho human mind for a given period, a 
series of ages, and amongst o, certain people; he may study, de- 
scribe, relate all the events, transformations, and revolutions 
which arc accomplished in tho internal man ; ami when, ho has 
reached- the end, ho will havo a history of civilisation amongst 
the people, and for the period ho chose. Ho \\uyr proceed in a 
different manner. Instead of penetrating tho inward man, ho 
may place himself in tho midst of the worldly spectacle ; instead 
of describing the vicissitudes in tho ideas and HcntlmeiilH of tho 
individual being, he may describe external, facts, tho oventu and 
fluctuations of the social atate. Thcno two portion^ theHo two 
histories, of civilisation arc closely united to each other; each In 
the reflection, and imago of tho other. NevertheloHs, they umy 
be separated, and perhaps they ought to be HO, at loftwt in tho be- 
ginning, in order that both' tho ono 'and tho other may bo. treated 
of in detail, and with perspicuity. For my own part, I do' not pro- 
pose to investigate- tho history of civilisation in tho inward work- 
ings of the human mind; it is only with tho history of tho external 
events of the visible and social world thafc I shall occupy my*olF. 
I had a desire to unfold tho fact of civilisation,' such as I. conceive) 
.it, m all its complexity and extent, and to lay down all those 
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questions which may spring from it. But at present I restrict 
myself, and narrow my field of inquiry; it is only the history of 
the social state that I purpose entering upon. 

We shall be<in by searching out all the elements of European 
civilisation in its cradle, at the fail of the Roman empire; we will 
study with attention society, such as it was, in the midst of those 
famous ruins. "We will endeavour, not indeed to resuscitate, but 
to rear its elements side by side ; and when we have them placed,. 
we will strive to make them move, and to follow them in their 
developments, through the fifteen, centuries that have elapsed 
since tiiat epoch. 

When we have advanced some way into this study, I believe 
we shall very shortly feel convinced that civilisation is very 
youthful, and that a great deal is wanting before the world can 
ineasure its career. Human thought is most assuredly very far 
from being at this day all that it may become, and we are very 
far from embracing the whole future of humanity. Let each in- 
dividual search his own mind, let him interrogate himself as to 
the greatest possible good of which he can form a conception or 
a hope, and then compare his ideas with what actually exists at 
tins moment in the world; he will be convinced that society and 
civilisation are very young 1 , and that in spite of all the advance 
they have made, they have incomparably more to make. But 
this conclusion will not lessen the pleasure we shall experience in 
the contemplation of our actual condition. "When our attention 
is awakened to the great critical junctures in the history of civili- 
sation m Eorope d&Sng fifteen ...centimes, we, shall see. how labo- 
mis,, stormy, as*i hxraih the condition of anmkind has been, even. 
to oar wm time, not only outwardly, .and -in the social state, but 
also inwardly, in the menial existence. For all those ages, the 
human, miad has .had to -suffer as much as the human species. 
11 e shall see that, for the first time perhaps in modern times, 'the 
human mmd has arrived at. a state, certainly very imperfect, but- 
in which some peace and harmony reign. It is the same with 
society; it has evidently made immense strides: the condition of 
men is. easy and jast when compared with what it previously was. 
"U e may almost apply to ourselves, when thinking of our ances- 
tor^ the verses of Lucretius: . . . 

Su&ve marl magno. tnrbantibns seqnora ventis, 
terra magama aiterius speetare laborera.* 

We may even say of ourselves, without too much pride, as Sthene- 
laus in Homer : . . 



* BO * her 

than - 
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Let us bo careful, however, not to give up ourselves too much 
to the idea of our happiness and amelioration, or we may fall into 
two great dangers, pride and relaxation; and liy placing too groat 
a confidence in the power and success of the human, mind, and. of 
our actual advancement, we may become- enervated by the agree- 
ablcncss of our condition. I know not whether others* are struck 
with the same thought as myseltj but in my opinion we are per- 
petually fluctuating between the temptation to complain of liav'mg 
too little, and that of pluming ourselves on too much. "We liavo 
. a mental susceptibility, an illimitable want and ambition in thrt 
thought, in the desires, in the workings of the imagination ; and 
when we bring them to the practical ordeal of life and it behoves 
us to undergo pain, and make Hacnlleos and utfbrtn, to attain iho 
object our arms droop, and fall listless. We despond with a fa- 
cility almost equal to the impatience with winch we desire. We 
must take care not to be carried away by either one or other of 
these two failings. Let us accustom ourselves to a just measure- 
ment of what we can legitimately effect with our powers, suienotr, 
and strength; and let us pretend to nothing more thaw what can 
be legitimately, justly, and regularly acquired, with a due regard 
to the principles upon which our civilisation itself jvposes. We 
sometimes seem disposed to invoke principles that we condoum 
and despise, the principles and moans of burbarous Europe force, 
violence,, falsehood, habitual usages four or five centuries ago, 
And when we have yielded to this desire, wo find in ourselves 
neither the perseverance nor the savage energy of the men of 
those times, who endured much Buffering;, and who, dissatisfied 
with their condition, laboured unceasingly to get freed from it. 
We are satisfied with, -ours; let us eschew the risks of vnyuo de- 
sires, the time for which has not yet -conic. Much haw been fjfivuu 
to -us, and much will be required from us : we nuint rentier to 
posterity a severe account of our conduct: tit tho present day, all 
people and governments must submit to discussion, examination, 
and. responsibility. Let m .firmly and ikithfully adhere to tho 
principles of our civilisation, justice, legality, publicity, liburty ; 
and let us never forget that if we most miwmabJy a.nk that ail 
things should bo kid open to us, we arc ourselves under thy yvo 
of the world, and will in our turn bo examined and judged. 
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LECTURE II. 

("There arc some remarks at tho commencement of tlsLs Iccturo HO purely pw 
sonal between M. Guissot arfd his keorers/as to induce tho translator to out 

them.] ' 

1>ECXJUAII FEATURES OF CIVILISATION IN EURO I*K -INF LUKNt'F, OF 
THE CHURCH, 

I have endeavoured, In the preceding 1 lecture, to explain tl' 
fact of civilisation in general, without speaking of any dvilisaiu; 
in particular, without referring tocircimistanceH of tinio and plae 
but viewing the fact in itself, and in a purely philosophical %li 



peculiar physiognomy of 1 
it so distinctly, that it may appear quite apart from all the otli 
civilisations that have been developed in, the world. I aim about 
attempt this, but I can do little more than so declare, for I da 
scarcely flatter myself that I shall succeed in depicting Ku rope: 
society with so much fidelity as to lead you at once to recognise 
as a true picture. 

When we observe the civilisations which have preceded that 
modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsowhero ? including tho (Ire 
and Koman .civilisation, it is impossible not to bo struck with t 
xmity which prevails in thorn. They appear to have .omimat 
from a single fact, from a single idea : it would seem as if nock 
clxmg i6 one great principle, which controlled it, and dotovmin 
its .institutions, manners, opinions ; in a word, all its dovelopmon 

In Egypt, for example, it was the theocratic principle up 
.wliich the whole social state depended; it was pourtrayod w 
;inanners<, on its : monuments, and all that remains to UH of t 
Egyptian civilisation. In India, the same fact is perceptible t 
almost exclusive domination of the theocratic principle, in otl: 
quarters we discern another organisationthe dominion of a e< 
quering tribe: the principle of force alone possesses Hocioty, n 
imposes upon it laws and character. Again, elsewhere, the Boci( 
i^the expression of the democratic principle ; thus it appeared 
the commercial republics which covered the coasts of Asia-Mil 
and Syria, Ionia and Phoenicia. Thus, when we survey tlw uueii 
civilisations, we find them all impressed with a singular chnrac 
of unity in institutions, ideas, and manners ; a single, or tit Icus 
very preponderating power, governs and decides evorytlung. 

I do not say tlxat this unity of principle and organisation alwi 
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prevailed in tlio civilisation of those states. If wo go back to their 
more ancient history, we find that the different powers that may 
be formed in the bosom of one society often disputed for empire. 
Amongst the Egyptians, Etxniscans, even the Greeks, &e the oastu 
of warriors, for example, strove against that of tho priests; in 
other places, tho spirit of elan against the spirit of free) associa- 
tion, the aristocratic system against the popular system, &c. But;, 
generally speaking, it was in tho ante-historical periods that those/ 
contests occurred; only a vague recollection of them remained. 

The struggle sometimes recurred in the cour.se of their career ; 
but it was almost always promptly terminated: one of the power;* 
that disputed tho sway speedily carried it and took .sole possession 
of the society. The war always* finished by the dominion, if nofc 
exclusive, at least greatly preponderating 1 , of some special prin- 
ciple. The co-existence and the combat of different principles 
were but a passing crisis, an accidental, circumstance;, in the his- 
tory of these people. 

Thence resulted a remarkable simplicity in the major part of 
the ancient civilisations, but attended with different consequences. 
Sometimes., as in Greece, the simplicity of tho social principle 
drew forth a prodigiously rapid development; never did a people 
unfold itself in so short a period, or with such lustre. But after 
that 'wonderful burst, Greece suddenly appeared .exhausted; ifcn 
decay, if it were' not .quite; so' rapid as its 'progress, was nevorthcK 
less singularly prompt. It would seem that the creative -power 
of tho principle of Greek civilisation was worn out, and nono 
other came to invigorate it. In other countries iu .K*ypt ami 
India, for examplethe uniformity of the civilising principle hud, 
a different effect; society fell into a stationary state. Simplicity 
produced monotony; the country wan*' not destroyed, sodoty con- 
tinued to subsist, but motionless .and frozen, UK it wore. 

It is to this same cause that that character of tyranny in iraeiv 
able which prevailed, under tho most different ionnH, and tw nu 
embodiment of principles,, iu all tho ancient civilisations. Hocioty 
belonged to one exclusive power which would tolerate no other* 
Every different tendency wtw proscribed and rooted out. Tho 
dominant .principle never would permit tho coeval miuuibstatkm 
and action of a distinct principle. 

This character of unity in the civilisation IK equally wtampctl 
on tho literature and on the works of tho nriud. Wlio is not 
acquainted with tho records of Indian literuturu not long ago 
disseminated through Europe? Ifc cannot fail to be remarked. 
that they arc all imbued with tho samo Kpirit; tlioy appear all 
the result of an identical fact, the expression of an identical idea. 
Works of religion or morals, historical traditions, 'dwimatio ami 
epic poetry, on all is tho same characteristic impressed ; tho 
labours of the mind 'bear that same impress of simplicity and 
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monotonr which is observable in their transactions and institu- 
tions. In Greece, even, amidst all the riches of the human under- 
standing a singular uniformity prevails in literature and in arts. 

It has been quite otherwise with, the civilisation of modern 
Europe. "Without entering into detail, look around and collect 
your thoughts ; it will immediately appear to you a varied, con- 
fused, and stormy scene; all the forms and principles of social 
organisation are there co-existent ; spiritual and temporal powers, 
theocratic;*!, monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical ele- 
ments, all classes, and all the social arrangements, .are mingled. 
and pressing on each other: there are extreme degrees as to 
libertv, wealth, and influence. And these -different powers are 
' in a state of continual strife, amongst themselves, without any one 
succeeding in stifling the others, and taking sole possession of 
society. In the olden times, all societies seem, at every great 
epoch, to have beea cast in the same mould : it is sometimes pure 
monarchy, sometimes theocracy or democracy which prevails, but 
each completely lords it in its turn. Modern Europe presents 
examples of all the systems and theories of social , organisation ; 
pure or mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, more or less 
aristocratic, exist there simultaneously side by side;. and notwith- 
standing their diversity, they have all a certain resemblance, a 
certain "family aspect, which it is impossible to overlook. 
.. In the ideas and sentiments of Europe there is the same 
variety, the same combat. The theocratical, monarchical, aristo- 
. 'critical, and popular creeds, encounter, struggle with, limit, and 
modify each- other. Open '' the boldest writings' of the middle- age; 

BO -idea is met folowed ' to- ife:ultanate ' consequences. . The pax- 

of absolute "power recoil at. once, and unknown to them- 

. selves, before the results of their 'doctrine: they feel that .there 

are. ideas and influences around them which .arrest them, and 

prevent their pushing to extremities. The democrats are subject 

. to the same law. On neither side is that imperturbable audacity, 

that stubbornness of logic, which are displayed in' the ' ancient 

civilisations. The sentiments present the same contrasts, the 
same variety; an energetic zeal for independence accompanying 
a great facility in submission ; a singular fidelity of man to man, 
arid at the same time an uncontrollable desire to exercise free 
irill, to cast aside .all restraint, to live selfishly, without concern 
for others. The minds are as various and as agitated as the social 
state. . 

The siine character is found in the literatures. "We cannot but 
confess that m artistic form and beauty they are far inferior' to 
**aacient literature; but in the depth of the sentiments and 
^^tiey are ^ more .vigorous and rich. It is evident that the 
Jt* touan mind has been moved on far more points, and to a 
greater depth. The imperfection of form -proceeds 1 from 
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this very cause. The more rich and nuinerouH tho materials, tho 
snore difficult it is to reduce them into a simple and pure form. 
What makes the beauty of a composition -that which we call ./^rw/, 
in works of art -is clearness, simplicity, A symbolic unity of work- 
manship. From the prodigious diversity of ideas and sentiments 
in the European civilisation, it linn bem much aioro difficult to 
.attain this simplicity and perspicuity. 

This predominant eharacter in the modern civilisation is thus 
everywhere perceptible. It has doubtless been attended with 
this consequence, that on. considering by itself suck or such parti- 
cular development of the human mind in letters, i.u arts, indeed in 
all the directions in which it may advance, wo liiul it, hi genera'!., 
inferior to the correspondent development in the ancient civilisa- 
tions; but iii return,' when we look at the whole, tho Bim>p('a,a 
civilisation shows itself incomparably richer than any other, and 
it has simultaneously exhibited n much greater number of <.Iif!'b~ 
rent developments. It has now existed for fifteon centuries, and 
it is yet in a state of continuous progression ; it luts not advanced 
by many degrees as quickly iw the Greek civilisation, but. it lias 
aovor ceased to wax in vigour. A boundlesa career ,1s open 
before it 3 and day by day it presses onward tho inoro 'rapidly, 
sinco an ineroasmg liberty ttccoiup&uiott all. its inovuimmtH. 
Whilst in the earlier ''civilisations tho oxciuisivu-domhmti<ni r or at 
least to excessive.; pr&pondenmco," of 'a mnglu principle, of a 
single organisation, was tho causo of tyranny, the divomty of tho 
elements of social order in. modern Europe, and tho impossibility 
that has been met with of any excluding (mother, have generated 
tho liberty which reigns at present. Lacking the power to ex- 
terminate, tho different principles have been fain to 'live togothor, 
and to make amongst theinselvoH a sort, of forced compact* Ksieli 
lias agreed to tali o only so much development as \l could JUirly 
gain; and win 1st elsewhere- tho ;propondoraw!o of one priiujiplo 
.produced tyranny, iu-JSuropo liborfcy lias msulfced from the variety 
in the oleincnts of civilisation, and from tho statu of combat lit 
which they have been constantly involved. 

There is a real and it nmonso superiority in this; and if wo g-0 
farther, and penetrate beyond tho outward facts, into tho very 
nature of thing's., wo shall find that this superiority is sipproviHl 
and supported by reason, as w*U us .demonHtmtod by facts." l*asw- 
ing by for a inoiuont Btiropenn -civil ination, let 'cast ot(r oye. 
upon the world afc large, upon tho ^ouera) eouro of terrestrial 
aliiihu What 'is its 'character? How moves tho world? Jfc 
moves precisely with this diversity and variuty ; of olomonts, a 
prey to this incessant struggle that \vo remark iii Kiiropeau civi- 
lisation. It has evidently been 'granted to no particular principle 
or organisation, to no' special idua or power, to gain poasiwMion of 
the world to fashion it once for all,: to .banteh. froiu it all. other 
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tendencies, and establish an exclusive sway. Different P' vv ^* 
principles, and systems, are engaged in ceaseless strife* - 



mingling with and limiting each, other, 

and oppressed, but never completely conquered or concjL" 1 - 101 , ' ' * 
Such is the general condition of the world with rega<x"<3. t- ^ 
diversity of forms, ideas, and principles, their mutual coaaa P- aJ rJ * 
and their effort towards a certain unity, a certain ideal perfect! ^ 
wMch will be perhaps never reached, but to which tbi<3 in.* 11 * 
species is tending by freedom and laborious exertion. ^^ iX /^ 3O * o f : '' 
civilisation i% then, the image of the world: like the coT* rse 
things in this world, it is neither narrow, nor excltisi'"VC*> ^ 
stationary. For the first time, as I conceive, the cliaY^cfco*- 
specialty has disappeared from, civilisation; for the first * >ix ^* < 
has been developed with the variety, richness, and activity o 
great theatre of the universe. '"'..' 

The European civilisation has entered, if it be permitted 
to say so, into the eternal truth, into the plan of Providence ; 
it advances according to the intentions of God. Tills ;is tilx 
rational solution of its superiority. 

I am anxious that this fundamental and distinctive c"b.tracter 
_of European civilisation be borne in mind. It is true tlia^t at tixo 
present moment I only assert it, for the proof must be fnrxtislieci 
by the development of facts. Nevertheless, it will be eJlowec*. 
as an important confirmation of my views, if the catisds s.ti<l olo- 
ments of the character which I attribute to our civilisation. a ' r< f 
found at its very cradle; if at the moment when it ^^as first*. 
born, at the period of the fall of the Boman Empire, we aisco voir 
in the state of the world, and in the facts which, from its earliest 
days, have concurred in forming the European civilisation, tlto 
active principle of this tumultuous but fruitful diversity wlniclx 
disfeinguishes it. Into this scrutiny I am about to entex*. 3L 
proceed to examine the state of Europe- at the fall of tlio IB 
Empire, and endeavoor to discover, by an investigation Into Instl- 
tntioiasj creeds, ideas, and sentiments, what -were the ./el entente 
wliicli the ancient world bequeathed to the modern. If %ve die- 
tinguish in these elements that character strongly marine ct wl lie Is. 
I have jusfe described, it will form* a groundwork for toerliof i^s. its 
justness. ' ' ' : - --.'' :';' ^ 

First of all, it will foe necessary to have a correct conception of 
what the Roman Empire was, and how it was constituted. 

Rome at Its origin -was only a, mtmicipality, a corporation.. ''. Tlxo 
E,oman government was a mere concentration of the ixisti 
which, are suited to a people shut up within the walls oCa 
thai is, municipal institutions. Such was its distinctive .c& 

Has was not peculiar to Rome. When we look at Italy a,t tliis 
e^e3% around Kome 2 we find nothing but towns. "What -w<3re - 
cafoi people, were mere confederations of towns. ' 
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people was a confederation of Latin towns. The Etruscans, the 
Sanmites, the Sabincs, the people of Ora>cia Maguo, were all, m 
the same state. 

At this era there -was no country that is to sa,y, tho country 
had no resemblance to what it in at present, ; it was cultivated 
that was necessary; but it was not inhabited. Tho rural pro- 
prietors wore the inhabitants of the cities ; they wont out to look 
after their farms, and they often kept a certain number of slaves 
upon them; but what we at present call the country, consisting of 
a scattered population, in isolated abodes, or in villages, strewed 
over the whole soil, was a thing altogether unknown to ancknit 
Italy. ' . " " : 

When Homo extended, what were her proceedings? Porutfo 
her history, and you will, see that she conquered or founded 
towns ', it was against towns she fought, or with towns she inado 
treaties, and also into towns she sent colonies. The history of 
the conquest of the world by Homo, is the history of the conquest 
and founding of a great number of cities. In tho East, the exten- 
sion of the Roman sway docs not quifco bear this character; tho 
population was there distributed differently from tho western : 
being under another social system, it was much loss concentrated 
in towns. But as it is only with tho European population that wo 
are. interested, what was. passing, hi . the last is of little import- . 
ance. " '. ' 

Confining ourselves to the West, wo everywhere discern tho 
fact that 1 have pointed out. In Gaul, in Spain, we meet with 
nothing but towns; at a distance from them,, tho territory is 
covered with marshes and forests. Examine the character of tho 
Roman monuments, of tho Roman roads. We find groat roads 
leading from one town to another; that multitude of small roadu 
which now intersect tho country in every direction hud no exist- 
ence. There was nothing -resembling that countless throng of 
small monuments, villages, country -houses, churches, dispersed 
over the land since the middle agos. Homo has transmitted to 
us only colossal monuments imprusHod with tho municipal cha- 
racter, suited for a numerous population collected at one point. 
Under whatever aspect the Roman world may be eonmclerod, this 
almost exclusive preponderance of cities, and tho consequent 
non-existence of a country, socially speaking, will bo found. This 
municipal character in tho Roman world evidently rendered tho 
unity and social bond of a great .state extremely 'difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain, A municipality like 'Rome had boon abb to 
conquer tho world, but it was not HO easy 'a tank to govern and 
organise it. Thus, when, the work scorned conmntimatod, whcu 
all the.Jf est, and a great part of tho East, had' fallen under tho 
BoiniurVway, wo find this prodigious accumulation of cities, of 
small states instituted for isolation and independence, disunited, 
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its sinuosities. Thus, since the whole earth places at the disposal 
of this city all its most estimable possessions, since the individual 
productions of all countries arc there transported by hind, by yea, 
"by the course of rivers, hy means of sails,, oars, and wu^oius, will 
not our Gaul perceive the benefit of the order that \vo give to 
convoke a public assembly in that city, where all the enjoyments 
of life, and all the facilities for commerce, are found concentrated 
by, as it were, the especial gift of Ood ? 

*-The illustrious prefect, Petrouius,* with a praiseworthy and' 
most reasonable purpose, issued orders at a previous date that 
this custom should be observed; but as its fnllilmont was inter- 
rupted by the confusion, of the times,, and the veign of usurpers, 
\Ve have resolved to restore it to vigour by our authoritative pru- 
dence. Therefore, your Magnificence Agricola, our dear and 
well-beloved cousin, conforming yourself to our present ordinance, 
and the custom established by your predecessors, will cause the i 
following dispositions to be observed in the provinces : | 

c Let intimation be given to all persons honoured with, public 1 
functions, or proprietors of domains, and all the judges of the 
provinces, that they must assemble in council every yuar in the ; 
city of Aries, in the interval elapsing between the ides of A ngusfe j 
and those of September, the actual days of meeting and of sitting j 
being fixed at pleasure. j 

4 Novempopulanie and the second Aqtritainc, as the most distant j 
provinces, may, if their judges aro, retained : -by .indispensable 'j 
duties, send deputies In their place, according to custom* i 

* Those who shall fail- to 'appear at ' the -prescribed place and i 
time shall pay a fine, rated to ihe judges at five pounds of gold, ! 
and to tho members of the curies ^ and the other digiixtarios, thruo I 
pounds of gold. . '< 

'We design by this measure to confer great advantages and an I 
important boon on the inhabitants of our provinces.'.. We arc! 
likewise assured of ' adding to the embellishment of the city of j 
Aries, to the fidelity of which we owe much, according to oar! 
brother and patrician .$ : 

' Given on the 15th of the calends of May, and received at Aries ] 
the 10th of the calends of June.' . j 

The provinces and towns refused the "boon; no deputies were 
named, no one would go to Aries. Centralisation and unity were 
contrary to the primitive nature of that society; the spirit of 
locality, of municipality, was displayed in full force, and. the im- 
possibility of reconstituting a general society or country was| 

, * Petronius was prefect of tho Gauls between the years 402 and 408. ! 

t The municipal bodies of the Roman towns were called curia t and tho mom-i 
"b&rs of those bodies, who were very numerous, mriaUs. . \ 

$ ; G0ngtantine, the second husband of Placidea. whom HonorSua had tak<m for 
a colleague ia 421, , 
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clearly evidenced. Tho towns shut themselves up -within their 
walla, and looked not beyond their own affairs ; and tho Empire 
fell because no one would bo of tho Empire, beuauso the citizens 
would HO longer 'concern themselves with anything but their own 
city. Thus, at tho fall of the Roman Empire, we find again the 
same fact that was observable at its commencement the pre- 
dominance of tho municipal form and spirit. The Komaii world 
returned, to its first condition : towns had formed it; it wan dis- 
solved, but the towns remained. 

. It is tho municipal system that the ancient "Rmnjin civilisation 
bequeathed to modern Europe j in a very irregular and weakened 
form, and doubtless very inferior to what it bad becu in the early 
times, but still the only real constituted wyHteiu which had alone 
survived all the elements of the Roman world. 

When I say alone, I am wrong. Another fact, another idea, 
equally survived' namely, the idea of tho Empire, the name of 
the emperor, tho maxim of imperial niajesty, and of an absolute, 
sacred power, attached to that name. These are tho elements 
that Koimn civilisation, transmitted to tho European civilisation; 
on one hand, the municipal system, its customs, rides, and pre- 
cedents, containing tho germ of liberty; ou the other, ti uniform 
anil' universal civil legislation^ coupled with the idea of the ab- 
solute power and tho sacred majesty of the imperial name, con- 
taining tho principle of order and subjection. < 

But at the same time a very different society, founded upon 
totally distinct principles, animated by other sentiments, and one 
destined to infuse into tho modern European civilisation elements 
'of quite a different nature, had arisen in tho bosom of tho Koman 
society namely, the Christian church. I speak peculiarly of the 
Christian church, and not of Christianity. At the end of tho 
fourth, and coiinntmcoinent of tho I5flh century, Christianity had 
ceased to bo -simply an individual creed; it had become an insti- 
tution, and had taken it constituted form ; it had its own jyoveru- 
.mout, a body of clergy, a hierarchy arranged for the different 
clerical functions, revenues, means for iniicpomlcnt action, and 
rallyingfpoitttH suitable to a groat .HOcioty,proviiH.jil > iiiitiont(,I, and 
oocumonieiil councils., and tho custom of doliberabuij* in common 
upon the affairs of the society. In. a word, Cimtuinity at this 
epoch was not merely a .religion, it wan a- church* 

If it had not been a church, ifc iw hujiOHHihlo .to say what might 
have happened to it amid tho fall of the Jioiiuiti "l!lin}>tro. I : .cpn- 
ne myself to purely human eouHideratioiuH; I put usido every 
element foreign to tho natural conHctniuuccM. tluducible from 
naturnl facts ; and I believe that if dlirwtianHy had jbcjon^as hi 
the early times, only an individual belief, sentiment, or convic- 
tion, it would have sunk under the ruin H of tho ..Empire, and tho 
invasions of the barbarlmis. It succumbed at a later date in Asia 
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and in the north of Africa, under an Invasion of the waiue no- 
toe, an invasion of Moslem barbarians, even when it wits in a 
state of institution, when it was an established church. Much 
more might the same result- have occurred at the fall of the 
Koman Empire. There wore at that time none of tho menus hi 
existence by "which at tho present day Moral influences aro 
established or offer resistance independently of instifiUticms, nouo 
of the means by' which a more truth, or idea, acquires an cmpiro 
over the minds of men, governs actions, and determine** events. 
Nothing existed in the fourth century to give to personal ideas 
and sentiments such a sway. It is clear that a society powerfully 
organised and vigorously governed was needed to lnifljjlo against 
so destructive a crisis, and to arise victorious from HO tearful a 
conflict. It is not therefore too much to affirm thai, at the end 
of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth century, it was the Chris- 
tian church which saved Olir istiauity ; it was tho church, with 
its institutions, its magistrates, its temporal power, which strove 
trixunpnantly against tho internal dissolution wluch convulsed 
the Empire, and against jbarharity which subdued the barbarians 
themselves, and became the link, tho medium, tlio principle of 
civilisation, as between the Bomari and barbarian worlds. Hence 
it is the state of the church rather than of Christianity, pro- 
perly so called, in tho fifth century, which ought to bo investi- 
gated, in order to discover in what Christianity has from that 
period aided modern .civilisation, and what elements it. luw intro- ... 
duced. An inquiry .necessarily arises, What' was ih& -.Clu'tatiiuv . 
churck at that epoch! .; .'.; ,.,'_, : .. ...,> . ; . . :.',-'. : ; j ; . ,.; ... 

"When, we coneider/imctar ,a 'metaly hraitea ftypoci* be .dftfapenl; 

' revolutions which have .been accomplished in tlio development of 

Christianity, from its origin to the fifth, century, taking it otsly a 

a society, and not as a religious creed, we find that it luto passed 

through three stages essentially distinct. 

In the earliest period, the Christian society presents itself as 
a simple association arising 1 from a common creed, from common 
sentiments; the first Christians congregated m order to enjoy 
amongst thexhsalves.an interchange of the religious emotions and 
convictions common to all thoip breasts. There was XH> Mettled 
system of doctrines, of rules, or of discipline, or no body of per- 
sons invested with authority. 

There is no doubt -that in every society that exists, however 
newly-born or /feebly-constituted it may be, a moral power is 
perceptible, animating and directing it. So in tho different 
'Christian, congregations there were men who preached, taught, 
and morally governed the rest, but no superior, or no discipline, 
was regularly instituted; the primitive slate of tho Christian MO* 
oiety was simply an association of persons drawn together by an 
identity of creed and sentiment. 
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In proportion as it progressed (mid very speedily, for the inaife 

arc traceable in the earliest records), a system of doctrines, of 
rules, of discipline, and of functionaries or magistrates, was- 
brought out. Of tlio magistrates sonic were called prcsbideroi, or 
undents, who became the priests; others episkopoi, or inspectors* 
or watchers, who became bishops; and others (.Uakonoi, or deacons,,, 
charged with the. cure of the poor and the distribution of alms. 

It is .almost impossible- to detennine the precise functions of 
these different magistrates ; the line of demarcation was probably- 
very vague and fluctuating, but at all events the institutions had a 
commencement. This second epoch, however, bad a predominant 
feature, which consisted in the control, the preponderance belong- 
ing to the 'body of the faithful. It was they -who decided both as- 
tcTthe choice of dignitaries or magistrates, and as to the adoption 
as well of systems of discipline as of doctrine. The Christian 
people wore not as yet separated' from the government of the 
church. They did not exist apart from or independently of each 
other, and the Christian people continued to exercise the prin- 
cipal influence in the society. 

In the third era everything was changed. A clergy was formed 
distinct from the people, a. body of priests having riches, jurisdic- 
tion, a constitution, of their own, in a word, a complete govern- 
ment, being in itself a regular society, furnished with, all the 
means of existence independently of the society for whose behoof 
it was intended, and over which it extended its influence. This- 
was the state in whieli tho Christian church appeared at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, and iu tho third stage of its con- 
stitution, Tho government was not completely taken out of tho 
hands of tho people, or separated from them; a system prevailed 
which is without any parallel,, especially in religions affairs ; but 
in tho relations between the clergy and the flocks of the faithful, 
tho clergy ruled almost without control, . 

The Christian clergy had, besides, another means of influence 
o a different character. Tho bishops and clerks became the chief 
municipal magistrates. Wo have seen that the municipal system 
was, properly speaking* all that remained of the Eoman Empire* 
Jfrom tie annoy auces of deepotisin, and the ruin of the towns, it 
camo to pass that tho curiak^ or members of the municipal 
bodies, fell into despair and apathy. The bishops and the body 
of priests, on to contrary, being full of life and zeal, naturally 
offered themselves to guard and direct affairs. It would be wrong 
to reproach them with offieiotisnesSj or to tax them with uEPorpfr* 
tion; they merely obeyed the natural impulse of events. The 
clergy alone were 'morally, strong and animated, aad it became 
powerful ; the result is a law of the universe* 

All tho legislation of the emperors at that epocfe. bears marks 
of this' revolution. Iu the codes both of Theodosaws and Justinian 
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we find a great number of regulations which, remit municipal affair* 
to the clergy and the bishops. I will quote some of them. '" 
' Cod. Just. 1. i. tit. iv. de episcopali audwn 



---- -- . .. . *. *, i*,^ t^.cou^/iMip WU4l{.t.Hl'l.(lj $ Zt>.- Wltll l"f* 

gard to the annual affairs of the cities (whether they refor to the 
ordinary city revenues, resulting either from fnmh arisim* front 
the city property, or from individual gifts or lecraci^ O r from 
any other source, whether deliberation "is required tom-hin^- tin" 
public works, or magazines of provisions, or aqueducts, or tho 
maintenance of batlis or of harbours, or the construction of walls 
or towers, or the repairing of bridges and roads, or lawsuits in 
which the city may bo engaged, on account of public or private 
interests), we ordain as follows :-/Ch very pious bwiiop, jmd 
three men of good fame amongst the chief men of the city -ahull 
assemble together; they shall examine every year the workH tliat 
have been performed, and they shall take earo tlmt those who 
conduct them, or have conducted them, do measure thorn with 

r^T^f r,r- accounts f the ^ and mak H <***** they 

have > fulfilled their engagements in the administration, whether it 
be of the ^ public monuments, or of the smns appropriated to pro 

^^ ^ "^ 



curators, if their fortune does not exceed &* rl^ 
orclani tha the nomination of the president of the 



-- -i , 

said president did not iwde IE t city 
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tian church exorcised prodigious meant* of influence. From that 
epoch, therefore, it operator! powerfully on tho character aiul de- 
velopment of modern civilisation. 1 will endeavour to som p tho 
elements It has infused into it. 

In tho first place, an incalculable benefit resulted from tho 
existence of a moral influence and force, of a force which simply 
rested on moral conviction**, persuasions, ami opinions, in tho 
niidst of that deluge of physical force which poured upon .society 
at that epoch. If the Christian church had not been established* 
the whole world had been overborne by pure- physical force. It 
alone exercised a moral power. It did more; it sustained awl 
spread the idea of a rule or law which was superior to all human 
laws; it maintained, for tho safety of humanity, that fundamental 
doctrine that there is above all human laws a law, which, accord- 
ing to 'the spirit of times and manners, is sometimes called reason, 
and sometimes Divine will, but which, at all periods, and in ail 
places, is tho same law under different designations. 

The church, then, originated a groat fact -namely, tho separa- 
tion of tho spiritual from tho temporal power* This reparation In 
tho source of -liberty of conscience.; and it rests upon no other 
principle than that which- serves as tho baeo of tho mast un 
restricted .. and- extended -liberty : of conscience, . Tho. ftepuration 
between,-' tip. %in|'0ri6l-ab.d sf irifeual. powers, is '.foundod - upon, thq 
prmciple-'iliat'-'pliysieal force has .no right -or sfi&ne&oe over' tho 
. minds of men, or over conviction ' and truth. ' It : results' from the 
distinction established between tho world of thought and that of 
action, between circumstances of an internal and those of Jin ex- 
ternal nature. So that this maxim of liberty of consciencefor 
which Europe has struggled and suffered so much, and which JUIH 
prevailed only so lately, often against tho 'exertions of fcho clorgy- - 
was laid down under tho name of a separation between temporal 
and spiritual power in tho earliest stagoft of European civili*ui 
tiou; and its introduction'. and -tnaintonanco wa* owing to tho 
Christian church being compelled, by tho necessity of ite aikimUmij 
to defend itself against tho barbarism of the times. 

The- Christian church-, therefore, shod upon tho European world 
in the fifth century three essential blessings- tho -recognition f n. 
moral influence, tho upholding a divine law, and tho dinjunction 
of temporal and spiritual power, 

But oven at that period ail its influence WAS not equally salu- 
tary. So early aa the -fifth century, some evil principles mode thoir 
appearance in tho church* which havo played an important part in 
the development of our civilisation. 'Thus there arose within it 
at' that, era the doctrine of tho separation of tho governi&g'&nd tho 
governed, the attempt to establish the irresponsibility of micro t 
subjects* to impose laws, to coratrol opinion, and to dispose of man, 
without tho consent of the governed, or regard being paid to their 
. ' .'' 
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reason and inclination. It likewise strove to infuse into mu< 
the theocratic principle, to seize upon temporal power, and 1 
exercise exclusive domination. And when it failed in tally ai 
complishing this design, it allied itself with temporal princes, an 
supported their absolute power at the expense of the liberty < 
the people, in order that it might obtain a share for itself. 

Such were the principal elements 'of civilisation that Enron 
drew from the church and the Empire in the fifth century, j 
was m this state that the barbarians found the lioman world whe: 
they cam to take possession of it. In order to comprehend ai 
the elements which were included and mingled in tho cradle o 
our civilisation, there remains nothing but the barbarians to COM 
template. 

It is not with the history of the barbarians -that wo havo to con 
cern ourselves, for .relation is not our province. Wo are awarj 
that, at the epoch in question, the conquerors of the Empire ww< 
almost all of the same race, all Oennans, except sonic* Sluvouii 
tribes, as the .AJoni, for example. "We are likewise aware tha- 
they were ..all pretty nearly" in the same state of civiHaatioii, 8oin< 
difierence might esdst amongst than, according to the greater 01 
less degree of contact into which they Imd respectively come wit! 
the Roman provincials. Thus there is no doubt that the Gotta 
were more advanced and milder in their manners than the tonks 
.But considering things in a general point of view, nncl with refer* 
ence to their results upon ourselves, this early diversity among* 
the barbaric tnbes in civilisation is of no importance. 
^ It is the general state of society amongst the barbaxlims that it 
behoves us , to ascertain; md tins is a subject which is involved ki 
considerable difficulty, We can wdontand with comparative 
ease the Roman municipal system aM the Christian church, be- 
cause their influence Is perpetuated even to our own <feys, and wo 
discover traces of them in a multitude of actual institutions and 
cn-cumstoces, affording us a thousand moons of identify*^ ami 
explainmg them. But the manners and. the. -social state of the 
barbanan,s have Completely perished,; wo aro re<Jucod to tho 
necessity of evokmg them either from the most ancient historical 
monuments, or by an effort of the imagination 
There is a sentiment, a fact, which we must impress upon our ! 

Snf k ST? r y<3 ^ ^ Ue idoa Of what a - bap tari wiw, and 
that is -the feehng of mdividiaal independence the ' - 

enced in casting himself, in the fulness of his strc 
cionij nito the midst of ">"''>" ,:^^..fj.,. 



regular as that no wc it 
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iw difficult to imagine the extent of dominion which this sentiment 
exercised over the 'barbarians of tho fourth and fifth centuries. 
There is only one work which in my opinion presents tius charac- 
ter of barbarism in its full strength namely, * The History of tho 
( 1 enquestof England by tho Normans,' by M. Thierry; H is tho 
only book in which tho motives, tho longings, and the impulse**, 
which are the springs of actions in men when iu a social state bor- 
dering upon the barbaric, arc perceived and brought out with truo 
Homeric vividness. Nowhere do wo perceive so well what si bar- 
barian is, or iu what his life, consists. : Bouiothing also of the ttauto 
is found, though, according to my ideas, iu a far inferior degree, 
and m a much* less simple and truthful manner 1 , iu Mi* Cooper's 
romances of the North American savages. Tho existence of the 
American savages, tho ties and the scuthncntg which thoy boar 
with them in the midst of the woods, recall to a certain extent tho 
manners of the ancient Germans. Of course these- picture*! aro 
somewliat idealised and poetical, tho dark Hide of barbaric life and 
manners being (studiously glossed over. I speak .wot only of the 
ills provoked : by .these manners iu tho social state,: but also of tho. 
inward .and individual fltuto ;of the bavbur&u himself. Iu tills 
furious craving for, personal, independence there-was to more 
"id gpmali^wi "tba& ' wo would .conclude from tho. work 
v : * tib^0 wftfl-a do2ir(^ of Tbi^tfllity*, i&fitnssy, uud sulloix 
Ok. is'Bot always faithfully 'given m 'aissiceo'u.ttt -Fevor* 
tholes^ when we regard things -fundamentally, we are convinced 
that, in, spite of this alliance of brutality, materialism, and boorish 
welfishness, the desire for individual iiidepcudcu.ee is a noble moral 
sentiment, which derives its strength from tho moral nature of 
man; it consists in the gratification of feeling as a man, iu tho 
consciousness of personality and of .human free-will iu its fullest 
development. 

'The German barbarians introduced this fouling into tho Euro 

peao. civilisation ; it was unknown to tho Bomau world, to tho 

Christian church, and -to almost 'all the ancient civilisations. 

Liberty 'in those ancient civilisations meant political, uumicipul 

liberty. Men wore .not engaged in -a 'strife ibr personal liberty, 

but for their liberty as citizens ; thoy belonged to an ufisociiitiou, 

to it they were devotedly attached, and for it thoy wore prepared' 

to sacrifice-. themselves. ..It was the same in the Christiau' church: 

there prevailed- within it a sentiment of strong regard for -the 

' Christian corporation, of devotion to its laws, uud.au urdoutdeeure- 

to extend its empire ; or .rather the religious sontimont caused ti 

| ) reaction in the minds of- men, which was .displayed ill an inward 

I" struggle to subdue individual liberty, and to give blind : ; wtoissioii 

4 to what faith decreed. But the feeling of personal Indopendouco, 

r tho taste for liberty making itself appxoa tab -aU'wrnents without 

other design soinetunes than that rf proving itself th& wiia u 
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ontinuTBt unknown to 



and to tlio Christian 
barbarian, at the 









without 

i' ccrtaiB extent, the equality which almost 
"vistoti -imoiTTSt them, introduced a graduate 
*tnin ,y'a -live a beginning to that aristocratic 
>. *' Vr 'i, later die expanded into the feudal system. The 
^ Iwor'k of this relation was the attachment of man to man 
t** - *A.Jitv of one indiTidnal to another, without any outward 
and without any obligation founded on the general 
of wrirfv. In the ancient republics, no man was of Ins 
*w **! wwially a*tached to any other niail ; .-all wore bound 
t tfct.nltv. With the barbarians the social fcond was formed 
*aw,^,>t ,/iivMtuk, in tlio first place by the relation of the chief 
* 4 % -11 onion, TV hen they lived in a banded state traversing tlio 
*r< ]', s*nl later by the relation of suzerain and vassal. 
,* I | ruiel^k 1 , which has also had an important eflbct on 
aixiil >n ? this devotedness of man to man, conicH to UH 
I^ferljariaii% and from their manners it has panned into 



* f r 



I tte%msfcamg at the caimnenpement that modern 

*t Ite irery origin as varied, agitated, and confused 

m I to represent it in the general picture which L 

ofHf Bto we not discover at the dissolution of the Koiuuu 

iM the elements which, meet In . the progroHsivc 

4t of *-wr cavilisatioa I Three perfectly different sooiofeitJK 

r at period ; the municipal society, the last remnant of 

*Jw Empire* the Christian, and the barbarian society, "Wo 

very differently organised, based upon perfectly 

and inspiring men with opposite sentiments: 

v tlie loaging for the most absolute indepondouco by 

th* C ifec complete subservience ; military chJeftaiiiBhip 

TV<,N! *ri*h CMXltisuistical domination; the. spiritual and temporal 

1-t.w ^ IB s every side; the canons of the church, the 

^1' /^r^T^ tfeeBonmn%aaid the ^^^t unwritten eim- 
- w ., ttac bftrlnaas everywhere a mixture, or rather a co- 
*+ M ^ f r*e, toaenes. social situations, manners, idoan, and 

This I adduce as a 
, character 



and strife, have doubtless cost us dea 
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they have retarded the progress of Europe ; to them arc owi ng tlio 
storms and agonies to which she has been a prey* ' Yet 1 um iwt 
of opinion that we should regret them. To nation!*, as woll. w to 
individuals, the opportunity of the most -varied imd tw fikste.de* 
velopment, of pushing onwards 5n all directions, and to nit nlmont 
iiidoiinite extent, componsatoM by itself alone for all tlu* HacrificuM 
it may have cost to obtain the faculty of enjoying it. I'poii u (.'out- 
preheneive view, this agitation, violence, and lulKJrim$sm.\ss f hnvo 
availed more than the simplicity with which oLlwrwvili.satittUsaro 
marked, and the luimau race lias . thereby gained snore, than tt> has 
suffered. 

Wo have now traced in its general features the Htatc in which 
the fall of the Roman Empire loft tho world, and the different 
elements which were in, turmoil and ' commixture,, gemnnating 
European civilisation. Henceforth we shall HOC them advancing 
and acting 1 . In the next lecture 1 shall endoavotir to .show what 
they became, and what they effected, in the t?poch that we aro 
accustomed to call the times of bm*hariKm-thtit is to 8ay, tho 
period during which the chaos of tho invasion IttBtod. 
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LEO-TUBE III. 

. FIBST AQES OP CIVILISATION'. 

I have "brought forward tho fundamental elemcnta of European 
civilisation, 'by tracing them in its very cradle, at tho moment 
that the Roman Empire iblL 1 hare' endeavoured to jxriui out 1 now 
great was their diversity,, how constant their Ktrifc, and tluit none 
of them succeeded in gaming, a- mastery over our society, or at 
least in ruling it so effectually as to subject or expel the oil row. 
We have seen that ia this consists the distinctive character of tho 
European civilisation. "We now come toils history, at its first 
start* in the ages that it is usual to designate * tho barbarous/ At 
tit- first- glance. that we east upon this, epoch* it is impossible 
not to be Btruck witli a fact which: seems "in. f^t -contradiction to 
what I; have just advanced. In investigating the -opinions that 
have been formed upon the antiquities of Europe, it is rarprismg 
to observe that tho different elements of our civilisation -4hb 
monarchical, -theocratical, aristocratical, and detnocratical priu 
ciples all lay claim to tho original proprietorship of the European 
society, arid all pretend that they have lost exclusive empire by 
the usurpations of contrary principles. If we turn to all that luu* 
been written, and listen, to all that -.has 'boon'., said, on this subject, 
we shaH find that all the -systems' by means of wliicla our ground- 
works-are sought to Redisplayed or plained, maintain the' exclu- 
sive -predoxninaace of one or other of the elements of Eurof* win 
civilisation. ' 

Thus there is a school of feudal advocates, tho nnosfc eclebmtiK'i 
of whom Is M. de BouMnvilllers, who assorts that after the fall of 
the Koman Empire, tho conquering nation, subsequently ion nod' 
into a nobility, possessed all power and rights, that society ww ittt | 
lordship, that kings and people have despoiled it, and that, m fact,, j 
the aristocratic organisation was the primitive and veritable con- ! 
stitution of Europe. j 

Alongside of tins school- wo find that of tho monarchists, amongst i 
whom is the Abb Dubos, who maintain, on the contrary, that the I 
European society belonged to royalty. They say that tho Gorman i 
kings inherited ^all the rights, of tho Koman oinporor% that tho I 

that they alone ruled legitimately, and that all the acquisitions 'of i 
'^aristocracy are' mere- encroachments upon inonarcljiy. | 

A third school presents itself, that of Ubcrale, republican^ domo- j 
<ratfs,as you may choose to stylo thorn. If we follow the AM>6 
de Mably 9 wo shall conclude that the government of society was 
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handed over, from the. clawmng of tlio fifth centory, to a *yKti?ro uf 
free institutions, to swMomWieN of free men, to the joti|)lo propnrJy 
so called; that nobles and kings have enriched thenwolviw with 
the spoils of priniitivo liberty, which shrunk wider their attack*, 
but nevertheless reigned before them.. 

And above all those iuonarchiil,aritooratical,mMl popular -pro- 
tensions, rises tlio theocratic daim of the church, vlridi SHVH that, 
toy virtue of her very mission and divine; title, sodvty Jmkmgetl to 
her that sho alone had any right to govern it, and that she uUwo 
was the legitimate queen of tho Kuropuau world, n*daime<l toy her 
labours to civilisation and truth. 

Tims wo arc placed iu a peculiar position. Wo imagined uml 
we had demonstrated that none of the elements of "European civi- 
lisation has had exclusive away in tho course of its hirttory,lnifc 
that they have existed in a constant state of vicinage, of amalga- 
mation, of strife, and of activity ; and at our very fiwt step, we 
iind this directly contrary opinion Biaintaitiwl, that at ita hirtli, in 
' the bosom of barbaric Europe,, somo one or other of thowc clcincntw 
had sole possession of society, ' And It i not in a s.uigi.o country, 
but in all tho countries ' -of Europe, that tho . advocate* for thj 
different .principles of our civtlisiitiott have put forward their 
irreconcilable preteneftone, tmdor.'formi- antl ja,t.' periods otnowhat. 
variable. Ta6'-tetorie4l;sctol0 

' .'pi: ot 'eo'ttjfeed 'to one country,- bttfe 'e- m6t' : ihrm^hotit lw|w, 
. :This : fact is Important, 'not in iiteolf, btit bwawse it ;briiig*'to light 
other facts which hold a material place'- in bur history. Two im- - 
portant particulars arc started ly thin siimrltoneows a<Ivoeacy of 
the most incongruous pretensions to tho exclusive posscsHioi^of 
power in tho first ages of modern Kuropo. The fh-st *M the prin- 
ciple or idea of political legitimacy, which has enacted a protniiu^ni. 
.-part in tlio drama of European civilisation: tlio flocoml in tho 
.actual and veritable character of tho state of barbarian Kuwpo of" 
that epoch, with which we havo spociaily to concern oursolvcn at 
tliis period, of ow inquiry. 

I shall proceed to 'draw these two particular* from obscurity, 
and to -sever then in succession from 'tho' contest .of allegations 
which 'I have previously mentioned. 

"What do tho different elements of European civiliHation-- -tJio 
tlieocratical, monareliical, ariHttocratical, and pojwlar- claim when 
they assort, themselves the first possessors of society iu Europe! 
Is it not that each proclaims itsolf to ho solely lopfitimatoj Poli- 
tical legitimacy is evidently a right based on antiquity aad duni- 
tion. Priority of time is invoked as 'the flporco of' right, m tho 
proof of the legitimacy of power. And hero I bog attention to 
the fact, that this pretension is not confined to -one particular' 
system or element of our civilisation, but that it spreads over all. 
"We are accustomed in modem times to consider the idea of -legl- 
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timacy as involved in only om; sysk- in tho monnirhtciil wliidi 
is a great mistake, for it is nt issue in till the others. We have 
already seen tluit all tho elements* of our civilisation have endea- 
voured to monopolise it; and if we cast a look forward into tho 
history of Europe, we shall see the most varied social forms ami 
governments equally in possession of this dmractcr of legitimacy. 
The Italian and Swiss aristocracies and democracies, tha republic 
of San- Marino, like tho greatest monarchies of Europe* hav 
styled themselves, and have been esteemed, legitimate; they, 
exactly like the others, have founded their claim to logtt'miacy 
upon the antiquity of their institutions, upon the historical prio- 
rity, and upon tho prolonged duration, of theit system of govern- 
ment. 

If we go beyond Europe, and carry our observation to otluir 
times and countries, wo encounter cm all sides this idea of political 
legitimacy, and find it clinging to some portion of tho rulm^ go- 
vernment, to some of its institutions, forms, or xwutims, Thcro 
is no country or time in .which a certain portion of .tho social 
system, of the public powers, has not bestowed upon itnolf, ami 
/had recognised as inherent ' in it, this character of legitimacy 
derived from antiquity and stability. 

And what is this principle? What arc its elements? How 
came its introduction into European civilisation 2 

All systems of power are, at their origin, mixed up with for?i.' 
I do not mean to. say that they are all based upon force ulonc, w 
' that if they had not originally had other titles than foreo, they 
would, have been established,. ,l%ey,mot certainly -XKMidad othcra; 
; powers are established in..iu&6rdaxtco .with '-certain: social- 'WowtH, 
. -'and with reference to the state of society, to manners and opinion**. 
But w cannot avoid perceiving that force has sullied tho founda- 
tion of all the systems of power in the world, whatever tnny havo 
been their nature and form. 

But every one repudiates this origin, all the systems of r.vovy 
description deny it, and there is none that will consent 'to Hprhijtf 
from force. An invincible instinct apprises governments that force 
does not confer right, and that if their claims rested upon that 
alone, right could never be deduced. For this reason, when wft 
recur to ancient times, and unmask the different systems mid 
powers abandoned to violence, all hasten to exclaim, * I waa cur- 
lier, I subsisted previously,: and by virtue of other titles; mwMy 
belonged to me before this state of violence and strife in which 
you discover me; I was legitimate ; My just prerogatives wore 
contested and wrenched from me/ 

This single fact demonstrates that the maxim of force knot 
tfcaf groundwork of political legitimacy, and that it reposes .\ipon 
some other base. What is the effect of this formal repudiation 
of force by all the systems? Their acknowledgment that there w 
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miofchnr legitimacy, tho veritable foundation for all othci*, the 
legitimacy "of reason, justice, and right Bitch IB tho ongm to f ' 

which they arc .all eager to cling. And becaiwo they duward - | ( 

force as their initiatory element, they arc driven to assert them- 
selves robed with a different title, quoting their antiquity. Iho 
main characteristic, then, of political legitimacy, is to deny forces 
as tho source of power, and to allege it us cohesive with "a moral 
Idea and force, with, tho idea, in fact, of right, justice, and reason. 
Thin is the fundamental clement which conntitutea the pnm-iplo 
of politicaftegitimacy. It has taken its rise therefrom, receiving 
a helping hand from time and stability. Wo will trace tho process. 
Force having presided at the dawn of all govonwnonte and so- 
cieties. time progresses and effete changes in tho operations of 
force; -it administers corrective^ from the very cimimstoco ttiut 
a society enduFes and is composed of men. Man bears -withm 
him a certain number of notions of order, justice, and reawon, 
and a certain craving to give them sway, and to introduce them 
into tho facts amidst which be liven. To attain this object, ho 
labours unremittingly; and if tho social state in winch ho is 
located continues, his labours arc not fruitless. Man brings reason 
and right 'to. boar in the sphere he moves in,. /; ' . , ' 

Independently of tbo -exertions of .man, there ifc a law of . Iro- 
videnoe 'too palpable- to bo denied, .& -law- analogous to that ' wMch 
: rules'- -to' material' work!,' by which' a- certain measuro' of order, 
reason,' and. justice, is indispensable to the continuance' of a so- 
ciety. Indeed, from tho mere fact of durability, wo may bo 
assured that any particular society is not utterly absurd, insen- 
sate, or iniquitous, and that it is not entirely bare of that element 
of reason, truth, and justice, which can alone givo^ life to any 
society. If, furthermore, the society is developed, if it becomes 
more vigorous and powerful, if its terms arc from time to tlmo 
accepted by an increasing number of people, then, arc wo fmro 
that by tho action of time, more reason, justice, ami right have 
been infused into it j for "facts -imperceptibly arrange themselves 
according to true legitimacy. 

Thus has the idea of political legitimacy spread over the world, 
and from tho World penetrated men's minds. For foundation or 
first origin, it lias, in a- certain degree, at least* moral legitimacy, 
justice, reason, and -truth; and afterwards tho sanction of time, 
which gives ground for belief that reason has become part and 
parcel of existing facts, that, in reality, true undeniable legitimacy 
has been introduced into external matters. In tho epoch we aro 
about to open upon, wo shall 'find force and falsehood ingredient** 
in tho first composition of royalty, aristocracy, .democracy, and 
even of the church; and then force mid falsehood will, bo per- 
ceived undergoing gradual reformation under the plastic hand of 
time, and right and truth taking' their places in civilisation. It 
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is tliis introduction of rig-lit and truth into tlie social state that has 
developed by degrees the principle of political legitimacy, and it 
is tlius that it has become established in modern civilisation. 

When attempts have been made at various times to raise this I 

Idea as the banner of absolute power, its real origin *fias been | 

.grossly mistaken or perverted. So utterly apart is it from iden- 
tification with absolute power, that Tight and justice arc the titles j 
by which it lias been (Mused, and has taken root in the world. ! 
It is not in any degree exclusive, it appertains to none in parti- j 
culaiybut is planted wherever right finds development. Political f 
legitimacy, I assort again, is as ranch bound up with, liberty, iw 
with power, and with individual rights equally with the forms, 
whatever they may be, by which public functions arc exercised, 
We will meet it in our progress, in the most' discordant systeniB-- 
1 equally in the feudal system, in the municipalities of If landers 
and Germany, in the republics of Italy, as in monarchy. It is a 
cliaaracter partaken of by all 'the different eleinents of modem 
civilisation, and it behoves us fully to comprehend it in invest?- 
.gating the history of that civilisation. 

The second fact which is brought to light by the simultaxuaouK 
pretensions of which I have so. often spoken, is the real character 
of the epoch styled barbarous. As I have said, all the clcmcnta 
of European civilisation assert that they possessed Europe at that 
period ; as a consequence^ none of them predominated, Wlion a 
social form domineers in the world, there is not so much difficulty 
In recognising it. "When we- come- to-: the -tenth . century,' wo aimll 
have no hesitation in recognising the pregKmderii&o*. of fcke foxlnl 
system; in the seveu-teenth,- we shall hafe w ; 4oiibfc.m^afeffim^ 
the prevalence of tho monarchical principle > and if w regard this 
Memish corporations or ihe Italian republics, we shall immodiately 
declare the sway of the democratic principle. When a principle 
is really predominant in the world, there is no possibility of mis- 
taking it. 

The contest that has arisen among the various systems winch 
are included in European civilisation, upon tlio question as to 
which ruled it at its origin, proves that they had all a co-oxifconco 
therein, without any one so generally or assuredly prevailing its 
to impress upon society its form and name. 

And herein lies the actual character of the barbarous epoch a 
chaos of all the elements, an outburst of all the systems, a 'uni- 
versal hubbub, in which the struggle was neither permanent nor 
'systematic. 3y examining-, m all its phases, the social state of 
that era, I might demonstrate the impossibility of discovering any 
feet or principle approaching to a general or established recogni- 
tion. I will confine myself to two essential poiatfr the sfcate of 
individuals, and the state of institutions. They will suffices to 
depict the entire society. 
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We discern -four classes of jHirsoiiH tit this jwc!i j I*/, Tin* ftv> 
menthat is to say, those who depended upon o. M!|n;rior or 
patron, who held their poHHcssionw, and regelated their iivu*, in 
full liberty, without any tio binding them to another man ; 2*/ 
The Inides, fidde> amintMim^ &c. bound by a rdntion*~firfttthit 
of companion to a chief; then, of vatfwd to :i su-wm'w ......... to another 

nuui towarda whom they IKK! contracted the ohli^ntion _f a tier-- 
vice, in respect of a grunt of hmd or uthor gift*; ft/, The freed-- 
men " y 4% The slaves. 

'But -those, different clnsHOH were not .immovably Ii%<;*l ; .men,' 
when, once included within their limito, did not vcmiiiu thrr for 
ever; tho relations of tho varioiw eliWHCH were neither dufmitt'. 
nor pormancn.fc. Among tlio- froo men \voro Homo o%*r and anon 
leaving their position to aawiino -flervico Tinder n particular pco??i 
receiving from him some gift, und jjaHHtng into tho <"k of tatuim; 
whilst others fell into that of nlavos. On tho other luiud^ nmno 
leudas struggled to get rid of their patron^ to rc-cNinblisli tfu'ir 
indopcndonco, and retunn into the free elnw* Oi all Hid<;s wiw a 
oont'imial intjvonicnt and towwitioti from no clara t, another, u 
goneml tmcertainty and infail)ility In the* mutual t?tariiip of tho 
, no man adhorocl to las iKwiiaoDj --and no pition rmtttm*d 
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: . : ,55owiie..af toi were mite samcstete; : tfaey were c 
'.&-altodii^ ; pr\com^ teiofidary^ or jm 

tain -obligatiiona towards & mtporior. It iss well known thai attomtitu 
liayo been made to estobliHli, ift thin laBfc chiBH- of tuuurc 1 ^ ifc proy 
and dotormined fiysteju; it has heeu said tltat. tho gmntH 'wym 
made for a certain, nnmbev of years, then for life, said that linnljy 
they became hereditary. Tho attempts arc vain ; nil thtwo va- 
rieties ol'tonuro oxiKted 8'nmiltaneously; tho mrlf'Htuiio vpot'h liH- 
l>lay .bcncftcofl for jQ&m^ for Jtifo, to ncim; and WIM tin* > 
lands passed in a low yews through thoo dif!(>ront Utto. No- 
thing was moro staWo or gcnoraliHod in thy cotuUtkm oi* landi'd 
property than in that of ihcUvidttalB* Tho difficult trnxtHUinn w 
everywhere porceptihlo from tlie wandering to tho isotkmtAry 1111% 
from reliitioija moruly pcmondl to thoao 5n cumibinntion-ivith. 
of mm and tho inglite of property, which oro rotti, 
'obligatory rotations. In tliui Hfcato of transition All wiw c 
parfcial, axtd disordered. 

Tho same^ instability itnd turmoil- markwi the 
Three systom .were in juxtftpoftitiou royalty, ?uii0emticftl in- 
stitutions, or. sopcniorltiog over men and liuuitf in jEcrodattottf and 
free institutions, or MSQmblles of iroo mow deiibcrfttii'igte oommon, 
No ono of theso systems was In poHstion uf nodotyi no ono hml . 
' 'a prefbrciico. Froo instittttion8 oxintod^ but Uio-num who nhmifd 
: liavo taken, part in tho asseiroHios did not attend. Tho m^iwvlnl 
jurisdiction, likewise, wns not exOTd, . llayalty, wliich"l tlw 
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Frontiers', govwiuncntH, 
A nnivcrHal confiiHum in 



easiest to determine, had no fixed 
right wore mingled together : 
fatlxcr; somotiiiK'K a selection 
and sometimes a pun* and 
[ifstiint relative, or perhaps of a 

in any system ; all tho i 
cSiditionB, existed together, 
continually changing- . 
in the same unsettled \ 
and suppressed, united ^ divided, 
^tionsfLa.ed to be ^^ 4 
positions^ principles, facts, races, <t 

f WMSn^haUhnits is this strange epoch contained? ItH com- 
mencement is well markedit occurred at the fall of tho ttomnn 
Empire But when did it end? In order to answer ihm quwtioii, 
we must inquire to what this state of society was owing, what 
were the causes of the barbarism. _ t 

I fMnk two main ones, are discoverable. The one physical, 
arising outwardly from- the course of events; and tho other moral, 
tvorkiao- inwardly from the mental state of man hiniseltV 

The physical cause was the prolongation of tho invasion* Wo 
are not to conclude that the invasion of tho 1>iirhitri.ms was nrrenied 
at the fifth century, nor that because tho Roman KmpZro hmi Men, 
and barbaric kingdoms were founded on its ruhiK, the populations 
brought their movements to a close* Oa tlio contrary, they con- 
tinued long after the fall of the Empire, of wliicb W have uJl- 
sKciea& proof. 

We see the Frank kings, even of tho first TOCO, continually ccwi- 
peBed to make war beyond the Bhino ; %vo soo < 1 lotnir(, Dagobort, 
incessantly engaged in expeditions into Ucrmniiy, %htiig uj^aiufc 
the Tharingians, the Danes, and the fctoxoiw, who occupied tho 
right bank of the Ehine. For what reason? HOCJUWO tliownm- 
tions wished to cross the river, and gather their Hharo of tho HJ| 
of the Empire. What caused, about tho winw period, tluwo gn?at 
invasions of Italy by the Franks established in (jlaul, priju'ijially 
of tlie eastern or Anstrasian Franks? Why did tlnt-y ]>nHmnifcato 
themseH-es on Switzerland, pass the Alps, and enter Italy'? Jto- 
causo they were pushed on the norfch-oa,st by now porwhttioriK * 
their expeditions- were undertaken from -necessity, and wore not 
mere forays for pillage; their settlements wore interfered with 
and they went forth to seek others. Then a wow German witkni 
appeared upon the stage, and foxtnded in Italy tho kingdom of 'tho 
T M Tte ia Gaul,- the first Frank dynasty was subvortod ; the 
is succeeded the Merovingians/ It is now. acknow- ' 
tins change of dynasty was in truth cm ncc'ofiston of 
which displaced the western for tuo oastom 
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The change was effected, and tho second race reigned. Gharle- 
iiwno began against tho Saxons what the Merovingians had 
directed against tho Thimngians, and became involved in cease- 
less wars with tho nations beyond the Rhine. And these were 
urged onwards by the Obotritcs, tho Wiltzcs, the Borabos, the 
Bohemians, by tho whole Slavonic nice which pressed upon, the 
Germanic, and From tho sixth to tho ninth century goaded it to 
advance towards the went. To tho whole of tho north-cast, the 
invading movement continued and controlled events. 

In the south a movement of the samo nature occurred, occa- 
sioned by tho Moslem. Arabs. Whilst tho Germanic and Slavonic 
populations crowded along tho llhino and the Danube, the Arabs 
l)C*an their career of conquest on all tho coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tho invasion of tho Arabs had a peculiar character. The spirit 
of conquest and that of prosolytisui wore united ; their invasion 
was nmdo both to conquer territory mid spread their faith. There 
was a great difference between this movement and that of the 
Germans. In tho Christian world, tho' spiritual and temporal arms 
were disjoined. ' Zeal for tho propagation of a 'faith was not felt 
% tho sanf e men who burnod with the dosiro of conquest. The 

r/on their conversion '.had preserved their manners, senti- 

| ; - tastes; '-earthly 'Interests and passions' continued to 
raftd' though 'they "might bo Christians, they were not 
missionaries. Tho Arabs, on the contrary, wore conquerors and 
missionaries; with them tho sword and the Word were wielded by 
tho same hands. At a later date., this circumstance gave the 
unfortunate turn to tho Mussulman civilisation; for it is from the 
unity of tho temporal and spiritual powers, from the confused 
mixture of moral influence with material force, that the tyranny 
which Booms inherent -.in that civilisation took its rise; and such 
is, as I believe, tho principal caiwo of the stagnant state into which 
it has fallow. But this was far from appearing at the first out- 
burst; on tho contrary, a prodigious power was thereby imparted 
to the Arab invasion. Strengthened as it was by moral ideas and 
passions, it 'gained, upon tho instant, -a lustre and greatness which 
had been signally wanting to the German invasion; more energy 
and enthusiasm wore displayed in it, and tho minds of men were 
affected by it in a very different manner. 

Such was the situation of Kuropo from tho fifth to the ninth 
century ; pressed on the south "by the Mohammedans, on the north 
by the Germans and Slavi, tho interior of tho European region 
was inevitably kept in continual disorder by tho reaction of this 
double invasion. Populations wore incessantly' displaced and 
hurled upon each other; no settlement could be established; ^ the 
nonmdo life recommenced in every .quarter. There was certainly 
some difference in this respect .amongst the various countries; the 
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turmoil was greater in Germany than in the rest of Europe, for it 
was the very furnace of agitation ; and France was more convulsed 
than Italy. But nowhere could society get fixed or regulated ; 
barbarism was prolonged on all sides, from the same cauiso \vhMi 
had given it a commencement. 

So much for the material cause wliicli Hprang from the wmxe 
of events. I now come to the moral cause, founded itpon the in- 
ternal state of mankind, .which was not leas powerful. 

"Whatever external events may be, it is, after all, man hmisclf 
who makes Ms world ; it is from the ideas and sentiments, the 
moral and intellectual dispositions of -men, that the world is regu- 
lated in its progress ; it is upon tho inward state of men that the 
outward state of society depends. 

What is needful to men in order to found a society afc all 
durable and regular? It is evidently requinito that they have a 
certain number of ideas sufficiently expansive to suit that society,, 
and to be applicable to. its wants and relations. It is furthur- 
more necessary that these ideas be common, to tto majority of 
'the members of .the society, .and that they exercise' some , sway 
over their desires and actions. 

It is clear that if men have no ideas extending- beyond their 
own existence, if their intellectual horizon bo limited to them- 
selves, if they give unrestrained play to tho fury of their pajssioiw 
and inclinations, if they have not aniougat them u oorfcuin utmibov 
of notions and sentiments "held in common, around wliicli tiicy 
.. may be rallied, then it is. clear, I repeat, tliat no society can .pos- 
sibly exist /among, them, md that each, individual . trill' bo" cm 
''element of- disorder and absolution in 'any .society iato/irMoIi, lie 
enters. ' .,'.'.''.-. .... 

. Wherever individuality /gains a nearly absolute .away* wkoro 
man considers -only himself, where his ideas stretch not beyond 
Ms own person, where he listens only to his own paMkmu, society 
(meaning thereby a society calculated for some small degroc of 
extension and permanence) is almost an impossibility. How this 
. "was the moral state 'of the conquerors of Europe in. tho epoch 
treated of. I observed, in the preceding lecture, that wo tins 
indebted to the Germans for the vigorous sentuaoat of individual 
liberty, of hnman individuality. But in a state of extreme coarwo- 
ness and ignorance, this sentiment is pure solfishuosB hi all its 
brutality and trnsociability. It was at this point mumg the <3cr- 
mans ? Tom - ^ fifth to the eighth century. They were concornod 
only for their owi interests, -with their own passions ;ajo4 lacdiuo* 
iions, and how 'could they thus accommodate' thoaaselvB to * itato 
approaching the social! Attempts were made to ixuhane tfeeaa to- 
enter into it; they even tried it of themselves, .. Bat fern lorn 
wfc of recklessness, some burst of passion, or mm ' dafieidtfcy' la 
miderstanding, they broke immediately loose. Society was mow- ' 
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santly endeavouring to form itsdf, hut as iiiuesHauily w it.. 
routed by the act of man, by the ubMcuou of tltoMO inonil ciundi* 
tions which are essential to its existence. 

Such were the .two disposing causes of the buvlHiric state, Ho 
long as they lasted, fourbarisrn continued. Let LIB hujuiro hoWj sititl 
when, they finally ceased. 

Europe laboured to get out of this state. It Is the natuns of nmn 
to struggle to emerge from such a chaos, evou though ho ha* 
been plunged into it by Ins own fault. However brutal, and igno* 
rant} however much devoted to his owu grathHviitiou and passions, 
there is within him a .voice or instinct \diicli rwpwite to him that 
lie 'is made for somctl \ing else, that lie hau auofcher capacity awl 
destiny. In. the midst of MB disorganisation, a taste for order and 
advancement pursucB and tormouts him. Longings for juttticc* 
for foresight, for development, tigituto his Treat event undo? lius 
yoke of the most boorish seln'slmim lie feels hhitHclf urgotl to 
refo.nn. the material world, society, and hiinself; and ho luhmirK 
for this object without much eognwuieo of tho \vunt that goads- 
him. Thus the barbarlnns aspii^dut civiliButiun, alUumgh uitorly 
incapable .of It, .1. may say, mdeodj utterly detesting it, wlieii ita 
. restraints were felt* '.'' 

There. i*emalB0d s likewi # iome eottioblo TumtiaoUi of the 

Boauua nbiiliaaiitdaa. .. ..33w aaime. 'of the' Brnpire^ the renuembittttc'e- 
^of tlbat\gaA,^^ 'SO'0Ie*y s ugitatecl the mMttorw : -of- ; mm* 

, -especially of the'- town '.senators, tho bishop^ tlio priestSj imd of all 
''those 'who had their origin in tho lloman era, 

Many of the barbarians themselves or of their barburum fore* 
fathers, had been witnesses of the grandcui' of tho Empire; they 
liad served in its orxniow, or fought svgaiimt it. Tho iiungt>. anil 
jiarne of tlie Konian civUiuatiou htwl ai'ui]>oHljfig i <?llci't'ui'.Ki!i thotn, 
and they experienced a desire to imitate it, to 'bring it back, or to 
preserve some portion. of it In this was an luhlitiowal Btiinuljw to- 

drive them from the state of baarbamm which 1 have desct* ihed. 

There was a third, .which suggests itself to every mind**-! nunwi 
tlie^ Christian clixircli. Tho church was a sociuty regularly cumtfiti* 

tnted, having principles, rules, and disdplino of its own, owl actu- 
ated toyman ardent aeal to extend He xnflttonuo, and to viuiquwb 
its coaquerots. Among the OhriBthuis of that epoch, in tho rank* 
of the olecg^-. there were men who had pondered deeply upon all 
moral and political quostionfi, who .hold' fixed opiwioiw and ener- 
getic sentiments- -npom ill things, attd Btrovo Htrouxiotmly. to jwopi^ 
gate them and TOndar them paramount* Ho society .eyer'mado 
such efforts, as did tto Cbtistiatt church, from tho fifth to tin tenth 
'century, to extend its sphere, and smooth the oxteaiil world into 

its own likeness. When we study its particular Ittaitoapy, wo shitll 
perceive the full extent of its tetanus. It ftttacki 
it were, on; all its sides, to civilise : 1by'MMmiig it,' 
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Finally, thriv rxistoil $i fourth cause of dvilisitkm, one whieh it 
i impossible ;uM'ru.ft'tyi< wri^h, hut which is nut the IC.SH real on 
that wconnt - namely, tin? inthu.'nco of jjroat IIKML Ko one can say 
why n ^ivut man wmts nt a | articular *?ra, or what ho Infuses of 
liis mvii into the development of the world; the .suerut remains 
\vitli Providwnctj, hut tlio fiict. in certain. Tltcre ar men whom 
tin* spttrtueltj of anarchy or of norml Ktaguation Ktrikiw and dw 
tiX'SH08 who aro inttiHoctuaUy hhockod thereat us with a f;mt 
which nhmild -tuit l.c s ui vim bucome powscHHcd with un uticon* 
tollable tlvwro to chuu^o it, unl to plunt < ra!.t\sotuo uuifor- 
ttuly, v^ilju'ity, and fHnnjintiH.'y In, thy world before them : ti 
tcrnlik t ami often a. tyrjuuiical |.nvur, oontttilttiiig ti thou8an<l 
HMijuitics iiutl otToiSf for huiuuii wijakiieas : u<K?om])itmoH it; yot a 
glorious and saiutiiry powoi^ for tt gives to iuunnuity u vigoroua 
jvrk, au nchitilnthhi itupiilHc* 

Thi'si* <lif}uroktt CUUHCB and ittflttcncc^ origiuu.to<l various attciuptM . 
to ctituncipnto Kuro|>oitt nocioty frotu tho dutch of barbartHin, in 
the c]X)ch fttrctdiiiig from tho fifth to the ninth century* 

Tho first of thcHw attor|)t (tiitliotigli It .may have .hiwl Httlu 
rfoct, yot ntqmroH to 1.o noticed, for Jfc cuiunatea from the bttrhn- 
1 ^ j riuj'tM thi?m8c!vv.s) wan tho digoHting 1 tho linrbartan' laws. Between 

9 i\w Hi,\th at id eighth cuitturics, the laws of uliuoNt ull tho barburoun- . 

trihi, i M wore \vHttnu. Formerly It was othi*r\vsse ? these people 
having mtn custotiiK for governance h<.fre Ui*;y esLabli.shotl tlwiB 
Ht'Ivi's on the rniiiM of the .ftonuut iOnipiro. There were tho II.IWM 
* f thv BufgwnIlatiH s of tho Huiiau \\wi llipuariaii Frtiuks,. of tho . 
Vbigothts Uio.-Lomlttirtfcy the Saxo%.fc!io' Frison% the Bavarians, . 
tho ."Alloinaimiii, _tes .. Here' was ' evidently ft/'-cotxunonootnottt of 
cmtSnaUan, hm dwdoavbur io tr&twfer society, to tiro 'empire uf 
^onorftl and rogular princi|>lo8 It was irapbHsiblo for xmieh sue* 
<m?8H to attimd it, for it preficmtod tho laws of a society which uo 
Jongor oxitttcd) tho lawn- of the nottial Btitto tf the barltarianft boforo 
their' cHtaMinhmtmt on tho Boinan tevritory, before they had 
changed a wandowng for a Hcwlentary lifoi and the corulition. of 
siomadu wivriorw for that of propriotorH* Horo and there aro 
found w>nu nrticUH iw to the lands which 'the barhariaim had 
iK^juired, niid an to tlieir rulatioiift witlt the. old iuhabitantH of tho 
Country, and oven attuuiptB aro made to regulate omo of thu new 
4.*inniiiiHtftcc with which, they wore mixed up ; hut tho ground- 
work of the majority of thotto laws ia tho aneiont life and Htote of 
ihingri in (3ennany f which wore latterly inuppiicnblu to tlio now 
wn'k'ty-, and Iiavo bad hut little in^ucnce in Jin ditvolopme&ti.. ' . 
An uttetnpt of another nature wa fonnneucud in Italy and the 
Nouth of Oanl 'at the- irnme period. The HOHIAU aociety.hftd not 
|ioriwlHd there KO completely as in other qunr.torsj in ".die citlya 
tliciro retntiinttd a Noiuowhat greater degree of order .and energy. 
attempted to roar itself there Ogata*' -For. example. 
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we find the municipal system recover breath, as it were, and exer- 
cise soino influcuco upon tho general course of events, in the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, under Theodoric, although 
both king and nation were barbarian. The "Roman society had 
humanised the Cloths, and to a certain extent assimilated them 
with itself. The same fact is perceptible in the south of Gaul. 
At the commencement of the sixth century, a Visigoth king of 
Toulouse, -Alaric, caused the Human laws to bo collected, and 
published a code for his Roman subjects, under the name of the 
JBrevarium, AnianL 

It was the church which endeavoured to give a new beginning 
to civilisation in Spain. Instead of the old German assemblies of 
warriors (the malla), the council of Toledo held sway in Spain, 
and although influential laymen attended the council, the bishops 
governed it. In the laws of the Visigoths there is not a barbaric 
* enactment ; the compilation is evidently the work of the philoso- 
phers of the CTJI, the clergy, They abound in general ideas and 
in theories which, arc completely foreign to barbarian manners. 
Thus it is known that the legislation of the barbarians was a per- 
sonal legislation; that is to say, the same law applied only to men 
of the same race. Tho Boimux law governed the Bomans, the 
Jfronco law governed the 'Franks ; each people had its own law, 
although they wore united. under the same government, and inha- 
bited the some' territory. ' This is the system which is called per- 
sonal legislation, in 'opposition to the system of real .legislation, 
founded upon territorial distinctions. Now the legislation of the 
"Visigoths was not personal, but territorial. All the inhabitants of 
Spain, whether Konuinn or Visigoths, were subject to the same 
Haw. But there arc still more evident traces of philosophy to be 
found. Amongst the barbarians, men were valued at a fixed rate, 
according to their situations ; the barbarian, the Human, the free- 
inau,- the vassal, &c. were not estimated at the same sum; their 
lives were made matter of tariff. The principle of men being of 
equal value in the eyes of the law, was established in the code of 
the Visigoths. With regard to the system, of procedure, we find 
the oath of compurgatoTtw arul the judicial combat displaced for 
the proof by witnesses, and such a rational examination into facts 
as might. 'bo adopted in any civilised society. In a word, the 
whole Visigoth code bears a wise, systematic, and social character. 
Wo perceive- -in j.t the labours of that samo clergy which held 
command in the councils of Toledo, and operated so powerfully 
on the government of tho country. 

Therefore in Spain, tip. to tho great invasion, of tho Arabs, it 
was the theocratic principle which laboured to raiao up civilisa- 
tion. '..'' 

In France, the sumo endeavour was tho work 'of a different 
influence; it originated with groat .ixxon, especially with Charle- 
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If we examine his rci^s hi its various phases, wo shull 
iind that tho prevailing idea oi* his mind was Uio civilisation of 
his people. .First, with rogjird to his wars. He was constantly In 
the Hdd, ranging from tho w.mth to tin; north-east, from the Kbro 
to the Elbe or the 'Weser. These were not men* arbitrary expe- 
ditious, arising from an maatiabio thirst for conquests. "I. do not 
assert that all ho did may be HVHtenuitically amwntud for, or that 
his platLS display a profound diplomatic or wtratogetit; wit, but lie 
obeyed the impulse of a gi'oat necessity resulting from his ndiume . 
to repress barlwt&tn. During the whole period, of IUM reign, lie 
was employed in arre.sting tlie double tuvuHiou of the ^lu^Nuiniiitis 
ou the south, of tiio 0(, i rm,'is aiid Sluvl OH tho lun'th, in prosecu. 
tiou oi" tliat objuct. Thin is tlio rharauter of thu militury part of 
the rcigu of (Jharleiuag-He; an I have previously Haid y thin was 
Also the end u^id purpose of hin expeditious against tlte Hjiwrns. 

i'uKMing from hin wars to his internal government, we iiml the 
saiuo priuciplo in ai;tivity, the. ulteinpt to introduco ardor and 
uniformity into thy adniiniritrution of all. tlio countfioct which, he 
pOHMossod. I oannot call them, a kittytfani or a &tf<*, for these 
oxprosHious are of too regular a *ttamn, imtl raise iduiu> too iittlu 
in accordance with the Hoeiety over which l-!iat*Imn^ne presided. 
This mut'h) however, in cortaitt^ thai he, master of an immense 
territory, was indignant at beholding all thin^x tlieroin in a 
dissevcre<I,anarchicai } uu<i brutinh conditiuu^ and devoted hitt itu 
gies to Boi'ton its hidoouuneHH. ll'w first moiwura %vas to ( 
hm wM duminici Into tlio-diforont disferiote of Ms |K>MWHiy%. 
.to ui,fj i iii'rainto.ftw{%-imd either reform 'thom y . or report tlwm to 
lum. . Ho afterwards- held geaeI asuemblies with much ioro 
regularity tiuui his prodocessora, which ho compolled uhnoHt all 
tlio. iuiiuontial men of his' territories to nttcud. These- wore itot 
IVeo ajjiSoinbHtis ; nor \voro the}' tuuunioncd for what wo w<ntkl'cuU 
delibci'ution. They wore wed "by C'hnrlemugiHi m nioaim of 
getting inform,ation as fco filets, ami of introducing oino regularity 
and iojio.ii among his (ViHorguniHed: subjects. 

In whatever point of view the rcigii of Ohrtrlomugno JH f,onfiti* 
dored, the isuinu cliaractur in fuuttd ]>rudoimuunt, a iio.iofc ftgaiunt 
the iMirharic Mtate, tho guniim of civilmutioii afe work. Thin l tho 
spirit which is oviueed iu-hi cagornoMH to itwtitnte nchool^ m h 
t;isto for louvned xuun, in his prculihHjtkiU for cHicleHiaHticul hi- 
iliience, and iu liis adoption of every thing wlii<'b nppuurtid to him 
ea]iblo of acting buuelicially either on society us a who!% or on 
Bum as an. Individual, j 

A.u attempt of tho sawo aaiuro was made by King Alfred iu 
3'JngIand Kontewhat later. 

Thus tho diilereut caiwos wliieh I have particu!a!*i8Gd iw tetulmg 
to put au, end to barbariwin, were in. nctioti, in HODIO tpmrtor or 
other .of Europe, from the lU'th to tho aiutix .century* 
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Not one was successful. Charlemagne failed to give stability to 
his groat empire, and the system of government which be wished 
to institute. In Spain, the church was not more happy in iis en- 
deavours to establish the theocratic principle. In Italy and the 
south of Gaul,- although the 'Roman, civilisation made various 
efforts to rise again, it was not until afterwards, towards tho end 
of the tenth century,, that it really assumed any vigour. Up till 
that period, all the endeavours to extinguish barbarism were fruit- 
less: they proceeded on tho idea that men wore more advanced 
than the reality demonstrated : they all strove for a society more 
extended and regular than comported with tho actual. diiliiHion ox 
coercive influences, and tho state of men's minds. However, they 
were not completely thrown away* At tho commencement of tho 
tenth, century, there was no longer any question about tho groat 
empire of Charlemagne, or the glorious councils of Toledo, but 
barbarism did not the less surely approach extinction. Two great 
results were obtained : 

lut, The invading movements were arrested both on the north 
and the south. After tlio disincnibcruiont of tho empire of Charle- 
magne, a strong barrier was opposed to the tribes still pushing to 
the west, by the nations established on tlio right bank of tls,o 
Hume.-- QPlio 1 Normans prove this, fact mcontesfcibly; for tip to tliis 
era, excepting* -'the tribes -that had' fallen o'n ; Britain,- the action of 
maritime 'invasion had not been. considerable* It was in tlio 
course of tho ninth century that it became constant and general, 
and principally because invasions by laud wore rendered very 
difficult, since society had acquired inure fixed and assured fron- 
tiers on that side. That portion of tho roving- population 'which, 
could not bo driven back, was yet constrained to turn away anil 
pursue its adventurous career on, the sou. 'Whatever ovit tho 
NoYxuau invasions inflicted oil the went, they were much, loss fatal 
than tho inroads by land, and gave infinitely less general disturb- 
ance to the infant society, 

In tho south, tho same consequence ensued. Tho Arufotf took 
tip quarters m Spain, and the struggle between them and tho 
Christians, continued,' but it was no longer attended with tho dim- 
placement of the population. The Baracenie bands still infested 
from time to time the coasts of tho Mediterranean, but Mainism. 
had evidently ceased its grand inarch. 

2d, In tho interior of tho European territory, tlio "wandering 
life came to a cessation .; populations were nettled, property was 
fixed, and the relations of men no longer varied from day to day 
at the impulse of force or chance. Tho internal and moral state 
of man himself began to change, lu-s ideas and. sentiments ac- 
quired some stability as well as ins life ; ho became attached U> 
tho locality he inhabited, to tho ties lie had contracted, to those 
domains which lie fluttered himself with leaving to liia children, 
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to that abode which in time he was to designate his castle, and to 

that miserable assemblage of colonists and slaves which was one 

,' day to rise into n village. Small societies, potty .states, were 

! everywhere formed, hewn, so to express myself, according to tho 

extent of ideas and knowledge possessed by men. Amongst these 

societies a bond of confederation, which did not destroy individual 
independence, was gradually introduced, according to a principle 
which lurked in tho barbarian manners. On one hand, every 
.considerable personage established himself in his domains with 
his family and detainers ; on tho other, a certain gradation of 
services and rights was instituted among these warlike pro- 
prietors scattered over tiio territory. What wan tho result? -tho 

,, feudal system, which 'ultimately arose from the bosom of bar- 

/' barism. Of the different elements of our civilisation, it WHH 

. -' natural that the Germanic should first of all prevail, for it had 

the force,. and it had conquered .Europe; and the firnt social form 

* and organisation, were necessarily received from it. 

I The feudal system, its character, and tho part which it has 

played in the history of European civiliHatioii, will be tho object 

M of the next lecture. In the very heart of the victorious feudal 

J$tf j regime, we shall, however, encounter at every step the other olc- 

'j inents of our civilisation, royalty, the church, and corporation.** ; 

', and we shall have little difficulty in concluding that they \vt>ro 

not destined to be crushed under that feudal form to which tht*y 

assimilated themselves, whilst struggling against it, and waiting 

, , for tho hour that victory might declare for them -hi iboir turn. 
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LECTURE IV. 

INFLUENCES OF THIS FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

"We have now surveyed the state of Europe after the fall of the' 
Roman. Empire, in the first epoch of modern history -namely., tliu 
barbaric. We have .seen that, at the end of that era,, at the com- 
mencement of the tenth century, the first principle or system 
which was developed, and which took possession of European 
society, was the feudal system, the earliest offspring of barbarism. 
It is therefore the feudal system that we shall njiike the present 
object of our inquiry. 

I need scarcely here repeat that it is not the history of events, 
properly so called, that I treat of. I tun not called upon to detail 
the destinies of feudalism : it is the history of civilisation with 
which I concern myself; and that is the general, hidden fact, 
which I seek for tinder all the exterior facts which envelope it. 

Tims events, social crises, and the variouK states through which 
society has passed, interest ug. only in their relations with tha 
development of civilisation; we have to inquire how they opposed 
or aided it, what they gave to it, "and 'what 'they abstained from- 
giving. It is simply in this point of view that wo take the feudal* 
system into consideration. 

On commencing this inquiry, we determined what civilisation. 
was, we endeavoured to distinguish its elements, and we became- 
aware that it involved, in one respect, the development of man 
himself, of the individual, of human nature ; and in the other, 
that of his outward and visible condition, of society. Every, tiwu, 
therefore, that we open out an event, a system, a general order 
of things, we have this double' question to ask: What has it 
effected for or against the development of humanity- what for 
or against the development of society? 

la this investigation, it is impossible for us to avoid encounter- 
ing in our progress very important questions in moral philosophy. 
When we would decide to what extent an event or system has 
contributed to the development of man and of society, it behoves 
us to ascertain, what -is the true development of society and of 
humanity, and whether certain developments arc not deceitful 
and illegitimate, tending to pervert rather than to ameliorate, 
and leading to a retrograde instead of an advancing movement. 

'We Khali not attempt to elude the task that is imposed 
upon us. Not only should we thereby ohiuseulate and degrade 
our ideas, and the facts themselves, but the actual state of the 
world compels us frankly to adopt as law this 'unquestionable 
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alliance between philosophy mid history. This conjunction is 

! precisely one of the features, if not tho main and essential ibi 

J .ture, of our age. We are called upon, to study, and to give shnul- 

I taneous weight to scicuce and reality, to theory and practice, to 

(, right and fact. In previous times, these two ]>o \vcrs have lived , 

I apart: the world was accustomed to behold udentific theory and 

j practice take different routes, withont~ackrowl edging each other, 

^ or at least without -forming a union, And Avhon doctriue.s or 
general ideas operated upon'cvbnts, and stirred np tknvorlcl, they 

1 have succeeded in doing so only lny tho . impulsion of famitidsm* 
The sway over human societies, and the direction, of their affairs, 

i liave hitherto been divided between two sorts of influences : on 

I 'the one hand, tho believers, the men of general ideas and of jmu- 

I ciples, the fanatics; on the other, men strangers to Jill rational 

I principle, making circumstances their only nilo of conduct, jmic- 

1 | ticians, libertines, as the seventeenth, century called them. This 

{' state of .'things has BOW ceased ; neither tho fanatics nor tho libcr- 

I tines can any longer 'wield- predominance. In order to govern, and 

j | have' influence amongst men at present, it- is. necessary to ascer- 

i l tain and comprehend both general ideas? and cirami8tancG& ; it 

*4j ( is necessary to have the capacity to keep count of principles and 

* ' factSj to respect truth and expediency., and to avoid us well tho 
; Wind presumption of the fanatics, as the insenaaio disduin of tho 
I " libertines. The development of the human mind and of tho 
s social state has conducted us to this point : on the one huud, tho 
j -human understanding, elevated and tmshaeklod, lias a clearer 
1 : eoneepit on of the entirety; of 'things, can direct its scrutiny to all 

-questions, and bring . everything that has "being into its combina* 
% " tionsj .on -'the -'other hand, society is'' brought to that state of 

advancement that it can "bear testing by the application of truth ; 
, .-and facts .may be .'supported by appeal to .principles, without in- 

- spiring, by such comparison, , an overwhelming discouragement 
'or disgust, in spite of their great imperfection. Therefore,- by 

passing-, as occasions arise, from the examination of circumstances 

1 -to that of ideas, from an.' exposition of facts to an inquiry into 

theories, I shall ' only follow the natural tendency, the tono ami 

' the demands of our age. Perhaps, also, there 'is an additional 

13 > reason in favour of this method, derived from tho ac tiwl diwj>om-< 

), tion of men's minds. For some time 'past, a decided taste, I 'will 

even say a sort of predilection, for facts, for tho practical point of 
view and the positive side of human affairs, has manifested 'itself 
' j -amongst us.. We have been : so. much a' prey to the despotism of 

' 1 general ideas and theories, and they have cost us in many ro- 

* ; spects so dear, that they have become objects- of. partial distrust. 
, We prefer to appeal to facts, to special cirexnnsfcanee% and to tho 

L^ tests of application. Nor is this matter for/ regret : it is a frcHh 

% , advance, a great step towards the knowledge and empire of truth ; 
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taking .care, nevertheless, that wo avoid being cai*ricl too far liy 
this disposition, -and provided we always bear in mind that, truth 
alone lias a prerogative to reign in the world, and that farts 
have no merit but u& they give it expression, nod take form upon 
Its model; that all true greatness springs from, thought* a.nd in 
Indebted to it for fruitfulncss. Tho civilisaiion of our country 
lias this peculiar character, that ifc has never been wanting in 
Intellectual grandeur: it has always boon rich in ideas: the in- 
fhieuco of tho hitman understanding has been, great in Front'li 
.society, perhaps greater than anywhere else. It must not lose 
this glorious feature, it must not fall into that soimnvhat subor- 
dinate and material state which characterises other Noddies*. 
Intellect and thought must still hold in Jfranco at lotist tho 
place that they have hitherto occupied. 

* Wo shall therefore on BO account shun general and philoso- 
phical questions; we shull not beat about in search of them, but 
when facts bring us on. them, we Khali faeo thorn without hesita- 
tion or cmban-asstnenfc. More than one occasion for this Juinli- 
Ixood will present itself, on considering? the feudal system in itn 
relation to the history of European civiliHation, 

That the feudal system was necessary, and tho only poHsiblo 
social state, ia the tenth. century,- ifi proved -by 'tho \mivorBttlity of 
its establishment, Wherever barbarism ceased, o very tiling took 
the' feudal form. ' At tho first momonVmen mw *& & only the last 
stage of chaos, -All unity and general civilisation, seemed- finally 
prorogued,; society was seen, dismembered on all sides, mid a 
multitude of potty,, obscure, isolated, and, iucohesivo soeietieB, to 
arise. This appeared to contemporaries the dissolution of all 
'things, a universal anarchy. Both the pools and chroniclorH of 
the era believed tho end of tho world at bund. Yd, this feudal 
society was so necessary and iuovitablo, HO complett'ly' tho only 
possible consequence of tho anterior stato, that ail entered into it* 
aJl. adopted its form.. Even olomtwtfl tho moHfc foreign to tho 
fiystew.- the church, municipalities, royalty wero conntraincd to 
accommodato themselves to it: churches becnmo siipovioi'H and 
vassate,"town had lords and vassals, and -royalty was hid. under 
the maafc, of paramount lordship. All things wore given LIB fiof'8- 
not oly lawds, but certain rights,, as. those of cutting hi forente, 
and of fishing: .churches gave their casualties to IKS held in fktf, . 
revenues from baptisras, and tho churclun^s of womon. Aud iu 
the same manner that 'all the general elements of society entered 
into tho feudal framt,-. the wiinor- detailH and circrawstiuiccs of 
common life became its objects. 

On beholding the feudal form tints tako possession of every- 
thing, we are tempted to believe at the iirst ' Wtwli -that its OMSOJI- 
tinl and vital principle had aJso.tuxivorBal predominaaoo. But this 
is a great error. The institutions and eieoumte. of society, wlu'cli 
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I principle. , , ,. , -, f 

After demonstrating the universality of the feudal^ 

hoves us then, to avoid concluding therefrom the umveisality oi 

: Ae Lil principle, and studying that system indiscrimmately 

wherever its outward aspect meets our eyes. In order to .gain a 

fall knowledge and comprehension of it, in order to unfold and 

form a judgment of its effect upon modern civilisation, we must 

* I seek it oniv where the principle and form are in harmony; we 

must contemplate it in the hierarchy of the conquerors of the 
Enropean territory. There truly resides the feudal society, and 
upon it I shall forthwith enter. 

^ I mentioned just now the importance of moral questions, and 

; the necessity of grappling with them. There is another order of 

considew^ons quite opposed to that one, winch has in general 
toenioo much neglected; I mean the physical condition ot 
society* -the physical changes introduced into men's modes of 
existence "by a new occurrence, by a revolution in the social state. 
Sufficient attention has not always "been paid to this matter ; in- 
quiry has not been sufficiently directed to the modifications these 

; great crises in the world have produced in the material existence- 

of men and in their relations. These modifications have more 
influence upon the entirety of society than is usually imagined. 

I Every one knows how much the question of the influence of 

4 climate has heen discussed, and the great importance attached t& 

i it by Montesquieu. If the direct influence of climate upon mem 

f -fee mooted, it is perhaps not so extensive as is supposed ; at all 

I- events, the appreciation is vague and difficult. But the indirect 

j. influence of climate that which results, for example, from the 

I fact, that in a hot country men live in the open air, whilst in cold 

! countries they shut themselves up in habitations, and that they 

support themselves in the two extremes after different modes : 
becomes of extreme importance, since the mere variation in 
pfcymcad life has a powerful operation on civilisation. Now every 
grfe revolution brings with it modifications of the sort I have 
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mentioned into the social state, and it it* mmmlmii upon us to 
give them great attention. 

Tho establishment of tho feudal system produced -one of tlu's<* 
changes of j^ravo import; it completely altered tho cliHtrtbuiioti f 
the population on tho face of the land. Previously, tliw maHti'fM tf 
the territory, the conquering population, had lived in mass^K nioro 
or I CBS numerous, oithur .sedentary in the? interior of townn, or 
roving in bunds over the country. By the leudnl systom, f hew.* 
men cumo to live isolated, each in his babttatinn, at gmtt diH* 
tahces from each other. Thin change of murso fxi-rdwd nmtr- 
rial influence upon tho character and rotim* of civilisation. Tho 
social preponderance, the government of society, puwujfl nt. onn.i 
from the towns to the country ; private property iiwt?KWriIy bi- 
caine of greater importance than public property, and in the* name 
manner public lifo was absorbed in private lifts Hucli \vm th 
ifirst eftect, a pttrely ]>hyKicaJ ufitjtrt, of tlu* triumph of the ftmdn! 
society. Tho farther we invtstigato it, tho wore will, tho count! 
qnenecs of thin Hinglo fac.t bo imvoilod. 

In order to get more unequivocally lit ilu* part borne Ity tlrw 
syHfccm in the history of civil iHtiti<m > lot t liffit of id! tiike it in tttt 
most simplo phae, in its pnmitivo atu! i'ltttdamwitHl etuiunnt; U?t 
as contemplate a poRMCHMor. of .a iiof in hin domain* mill. 

what bocomw -of all' thcwo who eoui|wo the. petty ot*bty .j 
him, ".'-..-. 

Ho establishes Inmsclf in an isolated and elevated locality* whkit 

ho taken caro to render mire and strong; he buHdn thoro what wo 

shall call hin'oawtlc. With whom doea lu? cwijtblish himw*!fl With 

his wife an<l children: perhaps Homo free menu who aro not pro- 

prietorH, are attached to bis person, and t'ontinnu to live with in'm 

ttnd frequent IH table, These are tho owupitit'N of tht* iiktcHot* of 

' tho castlo. Around ite bnKo w gr<i.pi*d H wnuH poptttation of tuilo- 

'nists and sorfa, who cultivate the dotnuin of thu o\vr of tho iic'l* 

.In the midst. of thie inferior population rpiigion crwtw a c!m.pt*! f 

Ivhich attracte a prient. In ordinary cm*tw, <ltiritig ihi* iiwt, perior! 
: oftho:feudftl govorinnenty thifi priest wn ni OMCO tho rhaphun of 
the castle and the curate -of tho vilktgfl; in ttmo thont) two rlmnuv 
tors: wore sopawitcd,- and wu'h villn^o luulitM mtmxtor, who tlwt*lt 
beside his 'church. Such wiw tho olwrnohtnry, thu atomic ntiito (no 
to speak), ^f the feudal society. Thin i tim 'wmtlitioti that w0 
luivo first to examines; and wo will Hubjoot it to tho doublo -qiitw- 
tion that it is ioxpodient -for m to atldnwH tti nil fiwstfrwjmt 
resulted from it towards tho dtcl.optiu?n^ lut, of mm hiuwoJF, 
% of society f 

Wo a-ro Mtrictly correct : in ' Huhmlttinpf thiB narrow 6cioty to 

tho double aualyKation, and in. relying mi tho.rosal^ for It m i\w 

faithful typo and imago of'^hd feudal' society In ite 'full 

Tho lord, tho people of his' 'domain^; and : tlio ' " 
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feudalism on the large scale as well as on the small, ^vhen it is? 
severed from royalty arid the towns, which were distinct and 
foreign elements. 

The first fact which strikes us in considering this petty nssoda- " 
tion, is the prodigious importance which the possessor of the fief 
must have had in his own eyes, and in the eyes of those who sur- 
rounded him. '-The sentiment of personality, of individual liberty, 
was the predominant one of the barbarian life. But here the 
matter was quite altered; there was not. only the inth-pendtrnce 




peculiar, and greatly different from anything" perceptible in tho 
course of other civilisations, I will give an illustration of this. I 
take a high aristocratic condition in the undent world ; a llonum 
patrician, for example. Like the feudal Jowl, he was tho head of 
a family, a master, a superior. He was the priest, the pontiff, in 
the interior of his family. Now Ids importiince as a religious 
magistrate came to him from without j it was not an Importance 1 ! 
purely personal or individual; ho received it from nbovo, an tho 
Delegate of the Divinity, the interpreter of tho religious rloetrines 
.attached to that idea. The Koman patrician was, furthermore, 
the member of a corporation which was gathered into one place, 
the senate, giving him an additional importance derived from 
without, received and borrowed from hit* corporation* Tins gran- 
deur of the ancient aristocrats, associated as it was -with, a reli- 
gious and 'political character,, belonged to the statfrm* to tho 
corporation in general, 'rather .than to the individual. That of tho 
possessor of a fief was purely personal; ho drew nothing from 
.any one'.; -all his rights and all. his power eaine to him from hint- 
self alone. Ho was not a religious magistrate, ho made part of HO. 
. senate; in Ms own person, in his individual self, all his import- 
ance resided, and all that he was lie was by himself, and in his 
own right. How "great an influence xmwt such a position havo 
exercised upon him who occupied it ! How xmich of individual 
haughtiness, what prodigious pride let TIB not 'mince tho word 
what insolence, must have been generated in hie mind! Above 
Mm was no superior whose representative and interpreter lie might 
"be; near him, no equals ; no powerful and general Bystoin of law 
restraining him, no external control shackling his will, and no 
curb upon him but the limitations of his strength and the pre- 
sence of danger. Such was the moral result of tho situation on 
the character of the m&n, 

I proceed to a second consequence, also of grave xn.oxndnt^ and 
too little noticed the particular tone of the feudal- family spirit* 
-. Let us cast a glance upon- the various systems of family^ taking 
first of all tho patriarchal, of which the Bible -and the eastern, 
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records sketch the model. Hero the family wan very iium'rvnu'* ; 
it formed a tribe. The chief or patriarch lived in voinniun *vuli 
his children, his near relatives, the different geuuwtions w-hiH.i 
had sprung up around him; in a word, his whole kmdrwl* ttf*.'0r 
with his servants; nnd not' only did IK? live with t.lHm, iutt !* had 
tho same interests and occnpations, and his existence was hi all 
things the same UH theirs. Was this not iho situation of Almi- 
ham", of all the patriarchs, nnd of the A rahdnofs who sHSf pi'twiil 
the imago of tho patriarchal life? 

Another family system oilers ilst/lf, the r/w H i wri *f petty 
.associations, of which fcho type is to !H- found in Sml-hmd nnd In** 
land, through, which in ail probability :i givnt poriioii of flu* 
European world has pnsHed, This WJIH v.i*y <HflV i vc*nt friun lh<* 
patriarclial family. Th(TO c'xJNted an impcrJjntt dwHiiii !? 
two en. the situations of tho chief and the n*nt of thn ]o|ml{iticw : 
they did not lead tho name life; the fjreater pju-f. tilleil ttm! w-rvril, 
tvhiLst the chief wan an idler and n warrior, ,f*uf they had u 
common origin, and they all him? ihe name irnim: ; \vl.iilst rciatititts 
of kindrcMl, old traditions, identity in rt:U<M!tions und feeliutiH 
of attachment^ ostabliwhcd u ntorul tio, a yort f et|iility t ituung>tt 
all the memberH of tho chin* 

These are tho two principal types of fjimily !iHim*iiitiii lluit 
liistory supplioB. But -do- tJiey couttiiu tho ftntdut Fiunjjy I C*w- 
tainly not. At tho first glance, fiomo mittikrily may he imngiticti 
to exist with tho clan, but iu Tojility- there -wiw n gfoat diffbft'.iivtt* 
'The population wliicli surroinide.(l the J-JOHSUWOJ* of n fief wrw 
perfectly alien to him ; it neither hore his mum*, nor \vtin Ihcrit 
Jictwccn him and it any relationship, or traditional, or inornl tit*. 
And assuredly it wan not the pairiaivhal family. Tin'. li^S'-holtlrj* 
led not tho name life, nor Hum*mUwl hiwsi'If fo ihrsjirnt' labo??}-^ 
as thoHO who oncompa.RBi ; (I him; hi? WIK addicted! to iiU<*iK'xK imtl 
wj^r, and tlieir occitpntioius were orviJo tuu.1 tt)ilis<)uts 1'Im Ibuikl 
. family was not nuniorotis.; it fortiUKl no trthct; If. itirludrd Hiitplv 
thft..'finily r properly HO cuJbd,. tho wilu untl chilifrrtt, \vh livwl 
apaitiirom the rest of ihopopulutiou tn tho t 4 rlKiou of tint vaMit*. 
Thd ! ;8erfB- made no part of it; llu5r origin IVUH tUMtif.wt, nwi flit'if 
inequality -of condition prodigious. Tim iVnnltU family w com- 
posed of fbe or mx iiulivhlualn, oocuipyingu puxition at wueo wi|m- 
rior and aatagenisUc, In Kii<;h a wtiitt.^ it WIIH Hro to Jw hivcwli?il. 
with a pocwHar '.eljawLctor. Tlnm it wim <?!OKO and * s onrtnttri.ikl s 
perpetually on the aJerfc to defend itHcIf, fUiulitful of, iff at Itmit 
isolating itself from, its' very retainers The hmtw Ufo, oc Uomimtuj 
manners, were certain to become of preponderating inftue&oo lit 
this sequestered state. I am well uwiw* lltt -tlw dAVttiopnidiit 
o'f domestic, manners would meet .with gtvut oMootaa ftam tho 
lrutal passions of tho chief, iwicl hm habit of ctwiiuBimg timn hi 
war and tho chase. Hut these obattute would be overcome; tho 
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1 chief, of course, must have habitually returned to his home, and 

i there he would always find his wife and children; they nhmo 

, must have been his permanent society, ami the assured synipa- 

{ I thiscrs with his interests and projects. Under these circumstance. 1 ?, 

1 f it was impossible that the domestic existence should not acquire 

a great sway. There are numerous proofs of it. Wan it not in Urn 

bosom of the feudal family that the importance of women received 

* its grand development ? In all the ancient societies, not adducing 
\ those in which the spirit of family did not prevail, but; in thosu 

* even where it was potential, in the patriarchal life, for exum \ >lo, the 
women, were very far from holding the station they net {uin,nl in 
Europe tinder the feudal system. This change or advancement in 

i their position was mainly owing to the development, to the m,jecM- 

f sary preponderance, of domestic manners m the feudal Htute. Its 

' i cause has been sought for in the peculiar manners of the tutcionfc 

Germans, in a sort of national respect which, it is osKgrtcd, they 

, paid to women amidst their primeval forests. Founding upon a 

* phrase of Tacitus, German patriotism has reared a fabric of such 
< ' superior gentleness, of such native and ineffaceable purity, in tho 
1 relations of 'the two sexes amongst the old Germans, as is truly 

; surprising. Similar phrases to those of Tacitus, sentiments and 

* usages analogous to those of the ancient (.Germans, are found iu 

the recitals of a host of dcscribcrs of savage or barbarian jiopula- 

' tions. The result was not owing to anything primitive, or peeu- 

1 > liar to a certain race. 1 5 was from the consequences of n social 

situation strongly marked, from the progress and pruponderuiico 

f \ of domestic manners, that the importance of . women In Europe 

originally sprang, and this very preponderance Became, at a very 

early date, an essential characteristic of the feudal system, 

r A second fact, forming an additional proof of tho sway of 

domestic ties, likewise 'distinguished the feudal family numuly, 

the hereditary spirit, the desire for- perpetuity which clearly pre- 

vailed in it. The idea of hereditary descent is .inherent iu tho 

spirit of family, bxit it never took so great a development as iu 

i the feudal system. This resulted from the nature of the property 

! to which the family was linked. The fief was not like any other 

property; it had constant need of a possessor to defend it, to do 

, \ its services, to' fulfil the obligations cohesive to tho domain, ami 

. ' i , so maintain its position in the general association of tho lords of 

I 1 the soil. Thence arose a species of identification between tho 

I j , actual possessor of the fief, and the fief itself, and the series of IUK 

I * ; future successors. 



circumstance greatly contributed to strengthen and bind 
more closely the family ties, already so powerful from tho xutturo 
of the feudal state. 

I shall now leave the seignorial abode, and descend ampn^fc 
that petty population which surrounded it. Here things bore a 
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very different aspect The nature of man w HO happily dinpost-d, 
so open to impressions, thai when a nodal situation Midim:* any 
length of time, a certain xnoml tic, sentiments of jmiUjotion, 
benevolence, and affection, aro inevitably established between 
those whom it draws together, whatever conditions inuy^fotf 
'the junction. Ho it happened in the feudal system. ThiTU 
is no doubt tluit after tho lapse of a certain period^ NMHO 
moral relations, some habits of ailed ionate regard, wvre formed 
between the serfs and the owner of tho hYf, in spitP <f iltrir 
reciprocal situation, and certainly not in t'onstMjiu'we f it I 
for, considered in itself, tho wituation WHH radically VUMOUM. Tiu-ro 
was nothing morally in common between tho lord and the s?rfs; 
they formed part of his domain, nnd were liin property; uu<ier 
which designation were comprised all tho rights that we at pre- 
sent call rights of public sovereignty, us welt as the priviUg(K of 
private property, be having the right of giving lawn, of tmpoHmg 
taxes, and of inflicting' ]>unishtnont, us well an that of lisp(*.shig 
4ind selling. In fact,' as lietweii tho lord awl the labourers on 
his domain, there were no recognised laws, no gmirantottSt no 
society, at least HO far as may be predicated of iwy Uitu in which 
anon are brought into contact. 

Hence arose, 'as .1 believe, that vast itttixtiugumhft.blo hatred 
which the country people have homo At all thtu&.io tho fuu^Ul 
aystem, to its rocollootion8 f and to its very namp. ..Wo aro not 
without examples 'that men 'may emluro oppitSHsivu (IcHpotwtttHy 
become used to them, and even voluntarily aewpt them, licith 
theocratic and monarchical deHpotinmH have 1 ! inoro than otioo 
obtained the sanction, almost tho aftcct-ion, of tho populution sub- 
jected to them. The feudal despotism was always rvpiilsivc and 
odious; it sat heavily on tJio dcNtiuies, but it ut'vtT jvigsu'd ovrf 
tho inindn, of men. The reason of the diilV'rouoo is obvipusty 
doduciblo from 'the fact, that power in a theocracy or timnaivhy 
is oxercwed by virtue of principloM comtiton to the wk'ldor ttud 
the subject; tho fonnor is tho representative and- udminiHtrutor if 
auothor power, superior, to all huw.au powers ; ho Hpeukn and udn 
in the.namo of tho Divinity , or of a general idem, and iwt ut right 
of man lumsolf^ and of man alone, Tho feudal ik'Hpoiiwm \vm 
quite the contrary; it rocoguitfcd the power of ono iudividuut over 
smother, the donnniou of the personal and cnpi'Unotw will of a nnui* 
Tliis is perhaps tho only tyranny that man, to h'w eternal honour* 
never would yield to. Wherever ho povceivcn that Inn muHtor Is 
but a man, so BOOR as the will which weighs upon him Is but a 
human individual will like MB own, ho grows indignant^ arid Btib* 
mils to the yoke with wrath, Buch wua the veritable atiddistints 
tivo character of tho feudal sway, and such also' was'tho. origin of 
the antipathy which it -never ceased to inspire. 
The religious element wlucli wan agBociatcd'witli it waw little 
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... 3 that the influence 
onfined society I have 



parting, a justei . ^^ Th huroll has doubtless exercised an 



would te useful to it m that respect, and attract 



BOW examined tlio elementary feudality, and 

/ taught forward the principal consequences that ^f^ 

if flowed from it, as affecting the possessor of the ^^^> ** 

\ f^iivy and the population gathered around him. T* e will now 

* emei-e from this Lrow circle. The population of the fief was 

f not jSoae on the faxje of the land; there were other societies, 

" aQaio^ns or different, wi& which It had relations. The influence 

I .of iba* general- soci^y- po/-dirili^on,-tlk^^ our 

! preset object oiCmqiazy- " - . " ''-' ' .: 

Beie ' emtermg -apm it, I will :Lazaril a short remark. It is 
true tot the owner of the fief and the priest both belonged to a. 
gcoeral society; at a distance, they had numerous and frequent 
relatioBS. It was not so with the -serfs: whenever we use a general 

\ word, as, for instance, the word 'people/ to designate the rural 

\ poptilation at this epoch, which 'conveys the idea of a society, one 

j and iBdiYisiiile, we speak inaccurately. ' For this population there ' 

vas.no general society; its existence was purely local. Beyond ' 
the territory in which they had habitation, the- serfs held commu- 
nieationor interests with no individual 'or thing. There was for 
them no common destiny or eommoa country : they did not com- 
pose a people. Therefore when we speak of the feudal associa- 
tion in its entirety, reference is made to' the owners of fiefs alone, 
Let us see, then, what were the relations of the lord of the 
isolated society with the general society in which he was involved, 
and what consequences they brought to bear upon the develop- 

of civilisation. ' , ' ' "' 

(Re reciprocal ties that united the possessors of fiefs, the duties: 
to their tenures, the obligations of service on one side, of 
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protection on the other, arc vdl known, I will not mtrr inm vj 

their detail ; a genewl Wea of them t wiftirionl ior my jimpuM*. ; J 

There must neeesHarHy -have flowed from tktirt ft witoitt iiMMtU'r if 

of ideas anil moral seutimentH, cowrptwiw uf duly, uttfl fwliiitf* 
of atuichmcnt, nuproHHod *;m thomiml of <wh pvofHU'tiir* Tliut 
the principle of fidelity, of devok<dm^,, if Inyalty tw i-Hga^itwttU, 
uixliill tlio scntiuu:iits tlHTutint.o por:*ii!uiin.^ wtnv vvoiyinl nil 
suHtidniHl by the mutual ruUiliwics uiiiunf44 flu- .InildtT.i tf lici*, i** 
fiufficicntly evident . . , . , , 

It wu attcinpttHl to convert llise oMij^itioiw, inihr?*, and JnM- 
iiij^s, into rights ami institution*. Kvcry one in awni-ti Uuit th^ 
feudal Bj'Btem iMH'h.'avoiuvd tf iimko uuittvr of It^i^ ri'tiwlatjoii 
the service's that the posni'Mnor of tint lioF >w*'d tw hit* ht|}ii.Tmf f 
and those that ho witfht claim in vcturn, tliw TO^H in which ili ^j 

vassal could bo culled upon by IUH htiwrain f>r a iH$iitr>* .01* fjj 

money aid, and tho fonus iu >vbi'h lui iui^lt *.!( ai tlu* roriwt'.iiU 
of his vassals for servicox to winch tlir.v wcro not Iwminl Iy tin* 
lioldin*,' of their tiefn. Tiny ossiiyuti to put aH Un.'m? r$i;hl>* umliT 
tho guamutee of iiiHtitutious cuiculatcd to MHUIV r<'Mpi^'t. Thu^s 
tho Hoiguorial jtiviHtHctioiw were iiitoiMlutl to ittliHiiiirtlvr jiifctU'u 
bctweeii lioMcV of .fiof% itpou. rouliunntiott tw their ctftniimu 
susicroiu*- Thus, -i^^-avwy-ooiwidorWo/.iorii gal!iiriiii Iti* -vftK-- 
Hals' into a jriiamtt^'.ia.0i?dor to . trofti^ith wim w, afftirii 
wMck rwjmred .tfedi? -.ooujMsat' or ;'<* a|ttloii.^ l,a fjwt* iiboro 
was-a .conconrBO of politteaJ, . judicial* and military M|Q% by 
which they strove to cwgiuw^o the feudal. HyHtiw, und t<> <Hivtrt 
the relations of the posHOHHoi'H of twin into rights nud lUMiittititmH* 
But those rights mil iuHtitatiouH luul no tiulwtiuitivi'iu'hs or 
guarantee. 

"When we aro QAkccl lu wlmt a- political f(iutniutiU) fttiisihi^ wo 
are iuducod to acknowlodgo that itn fmtdtitumtul vlmmt.'tcr i.* 
tho conHtnut . prosftnco in.Hoebty of a foms tfiHjioHini i$! ctM'Mii- 
tioiiod. to inipoBo law .upon iudividuul wiil aii<l jwiwi'V, und to 
compel their observance of fuloa liiiil down i'ur:u)i } nd ihuir 
respect to gonoral rights. 

There aro only two |w^iblo B'VHteiwB of poiittcivl ffim 
Either tlioro in roqubito oio ]>mttculur will or forct^xw w 
to all othora, that nono can rcntst it, ami io \vhurli till uro 
to S'ubmils wtoi It interferes; or a puhlSe tbm iU will^ 
vosult of the coxiourrcnuo iuul duiuoiiHtniliott of individual, witl% 
is rc<iuired to bo in such a BtuU 1 , wJit'n once fitirly duvulojMKif n* 
to juvc and impose tiubiniHKiou tsfHiu nil. 

Thoroi'oro tlio dcH|>otJHni of it wn^Us 'wui or- hocly, OT * frco 
government, aro the oiily two ^ossihh) My,st(.uw- of |Krfltic,I gsirt- 
runtees. '\Vli(. i n wo tuiitio to review the vwrioun govonunf; forw t 
v\ro vslwl Hind that they m*o alt u^tiiguablo witklu DUO 'or other of 
these H 
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But neither the one nor the* other ex is tod, or could exist, in 
file feudal slat", 

Ycf. (hi* pnvH'Nsors of fiefs wen* not all equal amongst them- 
selves f'H* * l j**vat many nf them were powerful enough to oppress 
{.lie w raker. Hut then.; was none, even taking the king, the first 
of the Mr/er.tiiw, win* WUM In, a condition to impose law upon all 
i.he. ttt hern, ami enfopo.tMihi.'dienc.e. All the permanent iuc.uns of 
power and art ion wvro wanting; no }crismne.nt troops, or im- 
posts t*r tribunals, were in existfuee, fclvery time a cull was 
itbtfle for aid on thcsnrial strength and institntmiiH, they required 
a ut'.w cowmenmmwl, a fresh creation, an it \vcro. Tribunals 
tteiv to I>e created :it each process, an army wlieii war WUN huiut- 
iti-rH, a I'f-veiiue when the ntjcc-s.sit.y for money WUH urgent: all 
\ut>. neraMonai, aeridemtal, an<l .iiterely adapted for the Npecial 
*v\i^et-y i all the spring** of a central, .stable, and indupoudont 

lluit Hit individual wus in a voiulition to luaku hw will a vulo for 

<(thcrN| of tit render the gi^iernl law roMptnrtcd l>y all. 

I hi fhi; other hitfuf t resiHtnnro wan an rawy reproHBioii was 
ftitliftdt. The jifiSi'wssor of a fief crotild defend hhanelf with groat 
fac.ihty, ^httt nj in his hahttation, having but a HinuH mimhor of 
enemie** l<> o|pose, ami muny means of forming ooulitions, siud 
slnnuji^ mu*eur fn>tui vassals in the wime situation as himsoif. 

Ther^^'ore tfi* - fir'-t Msfem <f politieal i^uarautceH-- namely, that 
\hu'h inlruMH tlirm t the iiiterveiit.ioii of one preponderating 
M.t'eiu{th- \vm |>i|.*jsl*iy hii|H*wibii* in tlus Itniiiiil ntatc* 

The <llwr Hynt* i ., Utat.uf .fri gov^riiiofc f of a public power 
ami fom,\ wiw tikewim) mit f tho i|iut.>u.; It novof could have 
fiikeii rwit in th* iwdwt of feuttuiwni* ' Thin wiw owinp; to a wry 
himpk' raww When we M}Htuk at thu proHeitt day of a public 
jmwer, um! of \vlmtwe call tin.* right** <.if HovcreiKty-"ttUTeIy,tho 
i'!^!$f*i t^f iegiHhitiot!, tif laxutioiiy ami of juihhttitJit----we know and 
feel that they appertain not to any individuut, and that no 
Iw* a j* i'ru;*rttivt f derived iVoui ImiweH* uloiu*, to -pimudi 
or to itajt w|m them a bnrdeu or a hiw, Tltene aru pri 

;itt !iel*i itut Vrniti ifneif^ but im|wtrte<i fn$i a higher influence, 
ho ttlien in* imlivuUml in urniigned. beforo u power itivcsted with 
l ! rights he in irremtibly, ami tMn'lm]>H unwiUn\gly f improwjwl 
\uih tin* fevling, tUt IH w ut tlie liar uf a pnblte mui legitituato 
hibnitai, which lu^Jdn miwhUm to commnnd aver him t to which 
br veld*i u fiieiitiil ?nil imiiU'diale submission. Now, -in tJui 
frioi;*! .>.-. torn, on the c~wiirry tht JmbU-r of ti m,*f wim 'mvtwtod 
%uih ili" tin* ri^hl-H tif Mvere*igty m bin donmm v iinii owr the 
}ie}rir iub^t'iM'u;.; ii.; tlicy wetv. inhereut. tu Um . <i0mithi iUld 
uyiiliH' f |*in,ii.r pi-upei-ry---*^!.* tu*'h *, thai. Uu> prorogfttivtw 
nuw i-tfi'i^wpiird HN |Hi!.'!;t' wt-ru llit-ii |r*VttU, ami tho public 
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power* were equally appropriated. "Whwn tho possessor of a 
Jief, in tho habit of ujtercimng sovortMguty, iu his own numa, and 
bv right of property, over all tbo population amongst which ho 
lived, attended au twflonibly or purliumcnt held by his suKorain 
ti parliament generally scanty in umnbt'rs, and composed of Ms 

c[U5.ilH, or those who wcro noarly so In* carried neither } to it nor 

from it the idoa of a public power. Suc-h an idea wan in contra- 
diction to bin whole existcutM*, ud to ulHhat ho was accustouied 
to do iu- the. iutcrior of his domains. Ho f-utw in that assembly 
only men invented with the same rights an himself, in the name 
situation an he was, and urtiug, liko him, by virtue of personal 
will. Nothing led or compelled him to acknowledge iu the most 
elevated portion of tho government, or in the institutions now 
known OH public, that miperior and general character itiho'reut 
in the idea that we entertain of political powers. And if ho 
were dissatisfied with tho deriwou* ho refused to concur iu it, 5 

or appealed to force to resist, it. | 

In reality, force was tho true and habitual guarantee of rights | 

iu the feudal Bystotn, if it bo pcrtnlttud to call force a guarantee, 1' 

The only meant*- of inducing siokuovYlodgintmt and rcspoct to 
rights was an -hicoasimt- roourreuco' to ibrea Ho instifcutiou ' 
availed; arid -AO porfoctly :was' : this -folt^ that, institutions- ceased. ' j 

' to be-ittvbkdd*. If the' aoignbrtal courts and -foacLal parHairicnts ; 

had -booconditioxiiQd" to' aefc, 'tlioy would have 'been much more- 
eiiergetic and frequent bhau-lnsfcory roprcsontB them: their rarity 
proves their usclcHSuesH* 

Nor uced we he surprised ftt this result, for it proceeded from 
a cause yet deeper and 11101*0 decisive than those I have just 
indicated. 

Of it-ll systems of gowrumout and political ^tutrautoos, nssu- 
rcdly-tho most diiliculfc to tmtab'IiMby tiud give stability to, is tho 
fedorativo; that nyntom which eoiiHintH iu' leaving 1 to each locality 

and particular society till tho -portion of governing power that 
can possibly remain m it, and .rotuoviug only that portion which 
in indispcumible to the uiuintenuueo of general society, iu order 
to form therefrom, -iu tho Jwsart of tlmfc society, a ceutnil govern- 
incut. In* fact tho fcdarul HyHtotn > although logically tho most 
simple, is actually tho most complex. To reconcile tho degree 
of local indopoudonco aud Jiborty which Ik loavo iu . force, with 
the degree of- general . ordor ami Bubiuiftsion which it demands 
and involves iu certain, casGBj evidently KMjuircsH ^ very adva-ncod 
civiliRatiou: it Is absolutely* :OHKOiitial that the iucliiuitions of men, 
and individtiai cboico, eo^oporate iu tlio ofltabHHhtuout 'and Bmin- 
tenance. of tho syHfcem much, mom 'than 'in my other, for the 

coercive means are far infonor* . ,, '' 

Tho federal systoiu^ therefore, is. ouo. which cottalnly roquircs 
tho highest development of reason* morality, aud civilisation, iu 

if .';.. 
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the society for which it is intended. Yet this was the system that, 
feudalism essayed to establish, for, in its general features*, it was 
an actual federation. It rusted upon the same principles as those 
upon which the confederation of the United Status of America is 
lt t present founded. It assumed to confer upon each lord all the 
government and sovereignty that ho could wield, and invest tho 
suzerain, or the general assembly of barons, with the .least pos- 
siblo portion of power, and this only hi cases where it was abso- 
lutely necessary. The impossibility of establishing such a system 
amidst the ignorance, the brutal passions, and the imperfect moral 
state of men, as existing under the feudal regime, cannot bo 
matter of doubt. The very nature of such a government wa 
utterly opposed to the manners of the men to whom It wa.s to 
be applied. Who, then, can be surprised at the failure of these 
attempts at organisation I 



' , Wo liave now considered the feudal society, first in its 

J ' -simple and fundameaatal element, and latterly in its entirety. 

I ' Under these two aspects, we have endeavoured to trace what its. 

' i necessary and natural influence must liave been ou tho course 

'if of civilisation. We arc led, as I conceive, to this double result ; 

' < 1st, Feudalism has exercised a considerable, and, upon the 

whole, a. salutary influence upon the inward development of the 

! ] individual being; it excited in the minds of men energetic ideas 

( I and sentiments, moral wants, and fine displays of character and 

passion. ;,...'. . . ; ' 

! ' 2<#, In. -a' social point of .view, it failed m . founding 'either legal 

f . order or political .guarantees. It was a system -indispensable to 

! givo a.newcommeneeme&t in Europe to the society' so utterly 

i dissolved by barbarism as to bo incapable of a more regular or 

extended form, and the feudal form, radically bad in itself, could 

neither be reduced, to ' regularity, nor bo znado expansive. Tha 

only political right that the feudal system has given prevalence- 

4 * to in the European society, is the right of resistance. I do not. 

* speak of legal resistance, for tliat could not become a question 

'* in a society so little advanced. The progress of society alone 

~l I effects the substitution, on the one hand,- -of public powers for 

individual wills, and on- the -other, of legal resistance for that 

1( I offered by particular persons. In this is -the groat object and 

. , chief perfection of the social order: a considerable latitude ! 

left to personal liberty, mid when that liberty comas to fail, and 

is reduced to defend its rightfulness r it is to public reason only 

that appeal can bo made, to decide the process instituted against 

individual freedom. ' Such is the system, of legal- order nd of 

legal resistance. TJndor-the feudal system, there was of courser 

nothing similar. The right of resistance., supported and practised 

, by the feudal law, was the right of personal resistance a-torriblo- 
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and unsocial right, ttinco it w an lipjH'ui to force** to war, wim.'h 
is the destruction of HotMvty itnelf ; hut, it m ticvorthelo*B right 
which can never bo cwnploU'Iy tvxlmgtii*Ut*d in tho htnnim mmd, 
for UH abolition . \vould ho a mjogwtiou of wrvitude. The f*citti- 
uientof tho right'of I'msUuKT hud pn-lshed iu I hi' decay of the 
Human society, aud w.u'Id u<:l ho raUt-d'itp frotu its asiu.'H; nor 
could it wpriug very natu rally, as .1 imagine, frni (hf i>nmT|>!ei 
of tho Obrwtiau sucicLy. I'Vuii;di.siu, Hu-n, iutrotliicfd it into tho 
.uuiunern of Kuropc. It is t* tht* hmiDtir <f civiliHaiiitu fo rt'Ufh.T 
it always tU'.tive and <Unu.ut, whilst it is ( the credit, of the 
feudal yteni to have i'ust.jint.ly nt'olV^sMiHt and averted it, 

'Hoch :JH the result, if .1 iniwUiku twt, of the vxnniinutiott into 
tlio fetulul NocttHy,<'UKMlereil iu iiKrlt'atui in itx genera! elctnuntH t 
indejjciidently of the biMUjrit'ftl iUw<h]in.nt. If \vt 
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tt> history, wo hlwU Jind that, cvcrytiiifi^ hn Iiuppotiod us 
dcHti!u*<l t that flu? feudal ?v^i$ui hits otlVvivd \vhut it wns Him* 
do, and that its <h*.stiny him Iwvn in. (*tuiforiiuiy with itn nature. 
Events niuy ho fiddtuvd in t'orrtdiorntitu.! f all th 
and iuductioiiH Unit I have drawn frw thu it.ru 



of 



. tia. wt a glunecj wpiii.lhii gnural hinUiry of 
iroin tlio. tenth, io ' tho tliirtmiiitli . oeufcury.. . It in- i.iti|KwIblo to lies 
Mmd to.iihe.iac^ thttt it erdcl' a giit iwwl 
upoa .-the ii^Mamal ' deIcj|iiBt. of . man, of 
raeter, and idciw. ' Wo caftpftt open tho lii^!w of that period 
\vithout inotitiug a. crowd f tuihJo Kf^ttiiuouts, of *:it 
and agrceHbtc devrlojniunitH of iunnatiity, <.vic.ltutly 
.from tho inward tt'tJtjpir *f tho llmdaf iniuitu^rs. It is trim chi- 
valry doo- uot a'Hci!th. finiclitlisty, yet it is UM daitjurhivr. 1't 
%viu< from fou'claiiHtu that tho first uutmuN of thoso loft.y, gciio* 
roiiH, and fuitliful scntinioutui ciuius' 

n^ in another point of view, tho iirwfc buwt of tho Kurofvim 
, tho fi rat OMmy^^ at jissoiry wnl litcrnUav, th lirnt 
plisurci tlmt llttropw tiwteil nfttn* whuk-iisg oil' lju-- 
i'o npouragod and foutorod Uy tho fettdal |>uit, utid 
were bieought forth- in tho rccoKHOit of tho cuttUo!*. Foi*- thin ort 
of dovolopmont of luiiiwtlt.y, a niovtiniout iu tf $0 mind und in lifo, 
loburoy ft tbooaaucl tiondittouri nro nuiuirutl, which cannot bo mot 
with in .the todlsomo, ead, nwl hoorinh o&iHtoncii -of tliu coitimou 
people* Heac-lt ii.wiih tho foudal -timtJH -in .FraiHHi, Engtocl, 
and Oonuany, tht^.ihe lit litorury rccol'loctttmu, thu fiynfc 'intol- - 
loctual ciijoymetiti of &ro|>0 f ary iwHodatud, 
lu return, if wo invavtigobo lyntory m to tho tfooiul influenco 
of feudolinm, it will tell 'it% -Atfvootibly to our oohjootuifci^ tlmt it 
TOM boon every whoto. oppotfoo^ m well. to iho onteJbllshinenfc of 
'goaoral ..order, an to tlio oxtottMoa .of. guuoral liberty. In wliut- 
.OVOP .quarter \vo coiwidor- tho ptogreM'-of wol^ty^we uhaU liud 
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the feudal system standing as an obstacle. From the first period 
vof its existence, we perceive the two forces that have been the 
great levers in the development of order and liberty, the monar- 
chical' power on the one hand, and popular power on the other, 
royalty and the people attack it, and struggle unceasingly ^ against 
it. Some attempts were made at various eras to give it regu- 
larity, to bring it to a state somewhat legal and general ; as 
in England by William the Conqueror and his sons, in Franco 
by St Louis, and in Germany by several of the emperors. ^ But 
all the trials and attempts failed, for the very nature of the 
feudal society was repugnant to order and legality. In modern 
times, some ingenious men have endeavoured to dress up feu- 
dalism as a social system, and to give it a legal, regular, and 
progressive form : they have made a golden age of it. But if 
they are asked to adduce their proofs, to assign a locality or a 
time for this Utopia, they are unable to do so ; for they would 
represent a drama, for which neither theatre nor actors are to be 
found in the past. The cause of this error is easy of -discovery, 
>and it is one which equally explains the contrary mistake of 
those who cannot entertain the idea of the feudal system- without 
absolute execration. Both parties have failed to take into con- 
sideration the double aspect under which feudalism presents 
itself: to distinguish, on the one hand, its influence upon the 
individual development of man, upon his character, sentiments, 
and passions; and on the other, its injluoncos :on the social state. 
The first are unable to conceive that a social system should bo 
so full of evils, and so fatal, as is alleged, in which such lofty 
sentiments, and so many -'virtues, are found, -in which they see 
literature take root, and manners assume a certain elevation and 
dignity. The others behold only the ill resulting from feudalism 
to the mass of the population, and the obstacles planted by it to 
the establishment of oMer and liberty, and are unwilling to be- 
lieve that noble characteristics, great virtues, or any advancement 
whatsoever arose from it. Both have overlooked the double 
element of civilisation, and forgotten that it consists in two deve- 
lopments, one of which can be produced in tho course of time, 
independently of the other ; although after many ages, and a long 
series of events, they must reciprocally call and bring forth each 
other. 

In conclusion, what the feudal system was, and what it effected, 
it was necessitated to be and to effect. Individuality, a personal 
existence in full energy, was the predominant feature amongst 
the conquerors of the Roman world, and therefore the develop- 
ment of individuality necessarily resulted from the social system 
founded by them. What man liimself bears with him into a 
social system when he enters it, his inward and moral disposi- 
tions, powerfully influence the situation he occupies. The situa- 
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tim in its ton reacts upon the <liKjHtkmH, f.mific* mi ' 
the". The individual mwyod in the Commit warty ; 

( feudal ytem, tho ^rliis of tho .*mn, * < * ' 
influcmco to the, promotion of huHvuhml dovt^mujnt. to mi 
fact is dtaccsnribieSn the mriouH vl.-nrnto oj vjliHtMn. U > 
hav ronuiincd fiutl.ful to tl.-ir nnH..l prm.-.i.l.-s ; llu-v h.rt- 

vancod and pxml.cd forward tl.o wm-1,1 ... tho r,m ,- ,,,.. *!..-. 
tLoy fimt onterod. In U,o .;.... l--'!u' ; wt-U 
Lracc tho history of tho church Crow the tilth < UK.' W-lKl. 
century, and of its iiillnouw |m Kuni.wu. civilmtiwi iv nciv 
aud striking csiiinpk' will 1> 
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L 'EC TURK V. 

THE CIXU&CH I'EOM: THE 'FIFTH TO TIIK tWld.I'TH CKISTUIIY. 

Having examined tlio nature and iufltioncc of the feudal sys- 
tem, wo next enter upon the subject of tho Christian church 
from, the fifth to the twelfth century ; of the cAv/w//, as I have 
once before remarked, because 1 do not purpose to descant upon 
Christianity properly so called, upon Christianity 'as it religious 
system, bufc upon the church, upon tho ChriHtiau clergy an an 
ecclesiastical society. 

In the fifth, century this society was almost completely orga- 
nised.- Of course it has undergone since that era many and im- 
portant changes, but it may bo asserted that tlio church, consi- 
dered as a corporation and government for the Christian people, 
had attained a complete and independent existence. 

It requires but a single glance to recognise a prodigious diffe- 
rence between the state of the church in the fifth century, and 
that of the other elements of European civilisation. I have par- 
ticularised, as the fundamental, clciucuis of our civilisation, tho 
municipal and feudal systems, royalty and tho church. In that 
age the municipal system was a more relic. ; of tho Roman .Tjinpire, 
'.a'.' lifeless and' formless .shadow., .The feudal system .had not 
emerged from' cllao8/^Boya3ty^eBM;but ia'xiamo.-- All tho 
'civil elements of modern sodety rf .were'> in decay or struggling 
infancy. .The .church' alone was at oncb young and- constituted; 
it alone had., acquired a definitive form, and preserved all the 
vigour of its first ages j it alone possessed the principle of move,- 
ment and of order, energy and system,. the two great instruineut 
of influence. Is it not, I ask, by the moral action, the internal 
movement on tho one hand, and by order and discipline on tho 
other, that institutions are ingrafted upon societies ? .Besides, 
the church had stirred up all the great .questions which interest 
men; all the problems concerning human nature, and all tho 
chances of human destiny, were its matters of discussion.- Thus 
its influence upon modern civilisation has been very groat, much 
greater, perhaps, than its hottest adversaries or its niost zealous 
defenders made" it. They, occupied "'in serving or opposing it, 
considered it only in a polemical point of view, and were imablo, 
as- I conceive, to judge it with impartiality, or to measure it in 
all its extent. 

The church of the fifth century presents itself as an indepen- 
dent f and constituted society, standing between tho masters and 
sovereigns of the world, tho possessors of temporal power on the 
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nc hand, nd tlw people <w ** lts th:<r, wvmg nH a link k;Uvron 
them, and acting upon nil. 

Therefore, to anwrtam ium pvHwtly umlfrHtand its nrtiou, 
wo must eonHuior it under tlmv aspects. 'We mnt first of all 
survey it in itself, andfufci* am Hint of what it, was, liw internal 
constitution, the prim'iplrs ^vhivh prvilnwinalrtl in it, itM nature ; 
then examine it in. itHirlalinns^vitli temporal ,sivorei^nn, Ictti^H, 
lords, or others; mul finally, in ??M rdjitiwi.s wii.li the 'people. 
And when, from this tripUs ^Mimmatiwi, we have <1edml it 
complete idea of tluM'Imri'ij, of its prhmifle% wf.ua tioti, and. the 
influence it was desiim'd lit rxt-rnw, wn will 'verify our reasori- 
ingH by history, or, in thT wonts^ we %vill inijuir whether fwls, 
3)ro])erly o culled, uro in r*ii'1jmoc? with the nHtilts whih the 
..study of the church md f it,H vnriuiiH rt^lationN Ivd \w to d,raw, 

FirHi, then, of the churoh i.w itself; of its internal ntato, iiw 
natnrc. 

The iiwt, intpoKin^ fH <<l the most unp<iriant perhaps, is iln 

mcro exigence theesish -'< f ^ovrntiuout hasi-il on riliiou, 

of a clerpy, of an ecrlcHiarttiral cr.i'jiorti<>n, of a jiritwthooii, of a 
religion in. UHJ WMUjnloUtl HtitU?. 

. To very many tniliglitetttKl' incmt'tltCHO \vor<l n!cmc\ a foody of 
priest^ a priosthcHKl, a gtjemniwt Inwisd. on religion^ apitoitr 
'docieivo of the' qutwtiou* Tlwy tire of :.0|;iu<i that a religion ; 
which' haB worked ';wp to a 'Iktdy of priuttia^'to a clergy holdmg'-a 
legal constitution, a rclijpoti, in 1kc*t # imdor 'govortiauco, oxt*reios 
an infiuctu'o, talton njmn tlu* \vhol^, mry hurtful than bcnoiicial. 
Accowlin^ 1 to tlu/tr idwj, tvityyion IK a jmruly imiividnal aiFair 
Itotvveou 3nau and (o<l; iiwf M'honpvor it (OSOH tins rlinraeter, and 
sin external authority in intt>r;KiH(M( Isriwei'it th(^ iutli virtual and 
the olyoct of Itm Pt^igioim ctvvc.l, ihil is to nay, tho Almighty, 
religicmiB luiultoratetly uml wu'irty (Midait^cnHl. 

Tho oxaniinatio-f titin'quftKtion iH.hn}u>NiMl upon im. In order 
to. 10am. the ittfluonctt ' csxtiwiwul ly th<s i f hnHtian church, it in 
nocewary to. liavo a tUntftKit idt* of what mi^ht to ho tho iufiti- 
cncopf achurtth- or Imdj of di*rgy s ft'om-tho imturo of tho iawti- 
tutiottiteolf* To nttaiw thin owl, it bohovcH m tc> cm tor ii|m the* 
3>roiiminljry htvestigfttion, wlH.tthvr rdlgion i% m' fact, purely \n- 
divkteall .whether if. ]*uvoi<t'H, nd JJIVOH ric to, nothing juoro 
than aixuEiward tolfttit>ir-lH>r.wow oitrh iMart ainl Clod 1 or whothci* 
it of T)oocItyJbmift E Hiitrri'^ of now rolationH ]K)twooa mem t 
from wliicli rellgimii ocioty, iui.fi a govtjrimtont for that ftooioty, 
as inevitahly roiulfc'? : 

If religion ho roducod. to iho .ivlipfioiiFi Bcitlm<mt properly HO 
callocl, to that sentiment certainly quite real, yet still ' somewhat 
vague and uncertain m iU-ohjoc^ which %vo' cannot further elitir 
ractoriHo^ than I>y iiw moro mention; that Bcmtiinent which, ad- 
dresses itclf Huaietinios to oattoxior wturtj sometiiiiea to t!m 
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most .subtle emotions of the soul, now to poetic effusions, now to- 
the mysteries of the future, which ranges inimitably, seeking 
everywhere for Kati.siaetiou, and fixing itself nowhere; if religion 
IK; restricted to this .sentiment, I say, then must it, in my under- '. 

standing, remain purely individual. Such a sentiment may in- ;, 

deed provoke a, momentary association Amongst men; it may, ' 

and in fact must, take pleasure iu sympathy, and he nourished 
and strengthened by it;. But from its unsettled and wavering 
nature, it is incapable of becoming the principle of a permanent > 

and extended association, or of acconnnodating itself to any system * 

of precepts, rites, and forms ; in a word, to give origin to a reli- ' 

giotis society and government. ' 

Bui I am strangely at fault, if this religious sentiment gives 
complete expression to the whole religious nature of jnau. Ac- 
cording to my idea, religion is 21 great deal more. 

it m There are problems in human nature and in humau destiny 

^ I whoso sohitiou is beyond this world, which are linked to an order 

if Ji of things unknown to the visible creation, hut which irrcpresnibly 

i I torment the minds of men* and which they aro absolutely bent 

*[>'{ upon solving. The sohitiou of these problems, with tho crcscdw 

fund dogmas which contain, or at leant profcMH to contain it, it* 
tho first object, uud the iirni source of religion, 
Yet another route conducts mankind to it. To those who havo | 

pnrsue<l philosophic fstmUex to Homo extent, it is, 1 believe, clear 1 

enough that morality exists indupvudtmUy of religious ideas; I 

v * * thufe fcho ditttinvtum between good *md 'evil, in, morals, uud tho \ 

H obligation to tihun ovil and ito.good, tori litws that man roeogmi I 

1 1 in bin own tmturo as much as ttio law* of logic, having tlioir jirin- 1 

eiplo inherent in hhit|-ftnd thof application-' in. Inn actoul life, 
But theno faete being suttlod, and morality iuvcsted with indc- 
jtendciu^tKiuustiotk &risg& iu ilw huiimu < uudurstunding--'-AViienco 
comes morality If -whither does it lead ? Is tiiis obligiitiou to <lo 
good which (-nubsistK by itself, an isolated fact, without au author 
<n* au end! Does it notve.il from, or rather does it tutb reveal 
to luau, an origin aud a destiny which is not of this world? This 
In a spontaneous, inevitable question, and it is one by which' 
-p morality,. iu its tu.ru, leads nwu to tho threshold of religion, mid 

opens to Mm a sphcro front which hu ho** not origiually reeuivud 
. it, 

ThH on ono hand, tho pvoWowiH coueeruiug our nature^ on tho 
other, thw necessity of Hacking for morality a sanction, un. origin, 
aud a purpose^ aro fruitful aud assured sources to ruligion, 
ilence it presents itsulf wider many other aspects th.au that of 
A pure H(*utiinent, sue,li a I huvo described: it pruHontn itsolf an 
ii %vho!,t.% combining, 1*4 Doctrines Evoked by .the pi*obloin 
which beKOt muu iiimsclf; 2f/> I'receptfc comttponding to those-. 
doctritttiM) aud giving a tneauiii^ and nauction to natural morality; 

II 
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nd V Promise* mkln^ccl to tlm IIC^-H of foluntv ,. W *.<rt j,iir.| 
Immamty. Thews are what truly <*m*ti<iilc rdijjwwu m>,l *w U 
and notaincro xp*ioii of W mllily, to^t 



of the imagination, or a variety in poeti* iiiH|iiruti<m. 

Time biVlit to its true demtmts, t its ^rm-r, w^iim ft* 
lon^aw^ a a mutter jmMy imUvtoil, .t ;- * >*rfl 
J"l fruitful principle of mo'.ia<i<Hi. First Uko it an ,i <,>*rm 
S cS aiiWna* Truth I.Io^H t, M , ,,r. ,,,r v; ,1 
universal and absolute; wn rc^unv to w.-rk nl I.H.I^ if it* 
common. Then * to tho ]rm^ awm-mM t 4Wf.nr,: an 
obligatory law for ouo imlivWuul H HO or all ; it m..Ht l,j- ,.y, 
inuWtod, uiul all men inuHfc 1. lrHK$it mter * vnilwri;, I^f !v 
as to the pwmiHt* which wtitfmi tiiiikff< wwk-r im-!in ol if-j 
crccdB and precept : they mil* l^ Kjin-urt fur ml wt-Kuml 
all inuKt bo culled to enjoy their W*HHitf. . Hirrc-forr it w Tr*in 
tlio csHontiul clement* of wai^iou tht rrlyMrtw wri..|.y wn.-i.; 
and it remtlts so infallibly fmiu thrm, Uwl- tlw word |troM-l>iM. 
which IH csiwcially Rjipliwl to n-lipoiw rrpnli*, iiml W^-HIH winiM^- 
oxrhwivoly cowcmtwl to tltom, in Mtiil tlmt wliic-h rsprt^rH !fp< 
most fowiblo of nocial wsnthncntH, Unit iitctWNitnt vruvnijj l |ir<. 
idowi, and giv oxtoiwmn to uny iuirtwuliir torwiv, > 
en the aenns <*l the roligioun nocivly aro w liiiI| iimt. < 
a oortwiift-ttWThViWf of num. we ntttnl i ownmoii wligl^iw 
articles of bolio^ tmder a law of com^n..^^!*--^^^.!^!. 
in common roliiou hop, n- government In mMMiHi for ifi^m. 
No society am oxwt a miek, ovwn ati hour, witluMtt A ffovimi- 
mctifc. Afc the vory inomwit Uinfc ttu> wH.ni'Cy in funnel, iii ly 
tho Micro facfc of itH fonnatiot), it <nH up n ^>vnuni't fo |i-o- 
claiui fcho coiniuoij truth, tho IKWI! of t lh<^ WH'ii'iy, nti! i jir*!- 
mulj^ato and iwiintaitt tlu? prurfptH wturh iljul irtitli ntfty l*'iii^ 
to Ijght. Tho nocoHHity for a- jiowrr or uivi'rim*nt v-r if 
religioiift society, an over ' evory llun\ in ttti|)Ufii In tin* ft**'! f 
tho"exitenco of t!6 aociety.. Ami not only w thv ^vi*rni-r*t 
absolutely -oftBtmtial, l>ut it form* iUolf iiatMntHy, I riiniit*i titi^r 
long ia explaining how govcsrimumt i |iriltu?! tiiu! i^itt!ili!>i'! 
in society at largo j T will t*aivKo myNolf to. tltti n?irlc s ilmt 
%vh<ju thiags folio wthoir natural lawn, whon f*n'tHkw iw jmrl, 
power falls .to tho moBt abk, to tl<* hoHt, to tliono ^ i t* will Iiiwl 
aocicty to its : 6bjoct. la a warltko tx|KStUtl<ttt rt)ittcttt{tlntot f 
most valiaait will take ilws powur. lliw tho iwwiriniipii its 
' 



flew 

somo skilful iuvetttigation' or ontrrpHw'J fhi* !t t|ini!iftp;fi 
will attain tho mastery.: In -all ca, wht<vt*r tlw world in l*(t 
to its natural course, tho 'ftatural itu^fuitliiy of-mon l fhwlydw- 
played, atid each takes tho -placo which hi* in vapahUs ftf 
And in tho religious relation, men aro not tiwro w|l in 
powero, and capacity, tluuviti ofhcv ro|>toti 'tttch ft itiwi will 
more capable thaw another to shod light upa fdUgiouii 
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and to malic them 1 generally adopted ; another will derive from 
himself* more authority to enforce the observance of the religious 
precepts; and some other will excel in sustaining and raising the 
emotions of the mind and the religions hopes. Hence the same 
inequality in faculties and influence, which gives birth to power 
in civil society, is equally its cause in religious. Missionaries 
conae forth, and declare themselves, like generals. So that, as on. 
tlie on Land a, religious government necessarily results from the 
nature of a. religions society, so on the other, "by the mere opera- 
tion of Iramaa faculties, and their unequal distribution, its deve- 
lopment also is perfectly natural. Therefore, as soon sis religion is 
planted in mail., a religious society is formed; and as soon as the 
religions society appears, it produces its government. 

But feeres a fundamental objection arises, from the absence of 
-aaything to ordain and impose, and from nothing; coorcifeive being 
legititiiate. That there is, in fact, no scope for government, since 
'"^libexty ought to subsist unrestricted. 

Ifc is, I believe, a very confined and rude idea of government 
'to Imagine it to reside solely, or even with regard to the force 
which it exjfaibits to insure obedience, in its coorcitivo element, 

I leave tbte religious point of view, and take civil government, 
following tile simple course of events. Society exists : there is 
something to do, no matter what, for its interest, or in its iioino ; 
there is a law to give, a measure to take., or a judgment to pro- 
nounce. Most assuredly there is likewise a good law to make, 
t good resolve fco follow, and a good judgment to deliver. Wluit- 
soev-er may te 'the; subject . tinder discussion, or 'the ' interest 
brought. mc$riestion ? upon all occasions' tore- is a truth neewary 
to be kaown, a&d'wihich ought to decide the conduct. 

Tine first act of government is to seek <rat this truth, and to 
discover -what is just and reasonable, and, what is suitable to tho 
society, "Wlien. it lias -found it> it proclaims it. Then it must 
endeavour to -impress upon the minds of those upon whom it is 
toactjiiiat it is right, so 'as to gain, their approval and acquies- 
cence. Is there anything- coercive in all this ? Certainly not. 
Now .suppose that the truth, which ought to decide tho iiffiur, 
whatever it "xmy be, is found out and proclaimed, that all under- 
standings are immediately convinced, all inclinations dcturminod, 
tliat all universally recognise tho government' to be right, and give 
it spontaneous obedience ; there is still no coercion^ there is no 
need for the employment 'offeree.- But ig it to bo concluded froiu 
tliis tliat government has . not subsisted, that, in fact, there, -haw 
been no government ? Most clearly there 1ms been a government, 
and it lias accomplished its true task. Coercion comes only whou 
the resistance of individual mils presents itself, whoa -the idea, or 
tli measure which government lias adopted, obtains not tho 
approbation or tlio voluntary submission of all. - Then the govern- 
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incnt employs force to miiko itself bo obeyed, a necessary ivstiH 
of hunuui imperfection, mi imperfection residing at oiico both in 
the governing power and in the society. There will never bo any 
means for absolutely avoiding' it ; civil governments will ahvajs 
be obliged to Jiave recourno to it in a certain degree. But Hurely 
ooerciou docs not constitute tliein ; whenever they .can dispense 
with it, they do so, to the great advantages of all, and their higluiM&' 
state of perfection is to pass from it, and to rely upon purely inoval 
means., tipon thu influence exorcised over the intelligence of men; 
insomuch that the more a government departs from coercion, the 
more faithful is it to its true nature, and the better fuitils its end, 
It is not, therefore, lowered or unduly contracted^ m m vulgarly 
echoed; it nets, in anotlier manner, and. that manner infinitely 
more general and powerful, Those government** which employ 
most coercion, effect mucti less than those which employ none. 
By addressing itself to good sense, by convincing free \villn, by 
acting with moans purely intellectual,, a- government, instead of 
lowering itself, is extended and elevated, and it in under such 
<iireumstances that it aeeoinplMies its greatest actions. On the 
contrary, it is when It is ohliged to ceaselessly employ coercion 
that It contracts and shraik%, effects very little, and that litfclo 
very -badly. ,.-.-. -. : . . '. . 

Tho essence- of govonitiumt,. then,: is far frotn residing HVOOU)'- 
cion, or the employment .of force. -That wMchcoBstitatos.it most 
especially., is a system, of .moans- 'and-' powora, based on the prin- 
ciple of truly seeking the discovery of what is fitting to bo dotio 
upon each occasion, the discovery of the truth which ought to 
govern society, HO that it may be afterwards made to ponetnHo 
the minds of men, ami piwmre their voluntary and free adoption, 
The necessity for, and tho existence of a. government, are there- 
lore quite conceivable, oven when then) in no isunpo given to 
coercion,, or wben it is absolutely- interdicted. 

Mow this -is exactly tho government; of a roligioug Boriet.y, 
There is. no doubt that 'coercion Is prohibited in, it, for imiHiuueh 
as -the. human conHoienco. is its only territory, tho cinploymout of 
force-is unquestionably illegitimaio, wliatovcr.' may be tho ohjocfc 
in. view 5 -but it .does not tho lens subsist^ nor i it t3io JOH incutn* 
bont upon, it to accomplish all thoso thingn previously mcntkmod. 
It behoves it diligently to search for .the reli^iouH .doctrinoH which 
solve the problems upon tho .luiman destiny, or if thoro bo already .' 
ji gonoral systom- of artieles of belief iu which .those problems arc 
solved, then, in each particular ease, to im veil and place in Ml 
light the ordinances of the sjisfcom; it must promulgato'iwd *uforco 
the precepts which .correspond to its doctrines, tmd it .suxab preach 
and expound them, 'and when 'society fulln from thonij call It back; 
But nothing compulsory? simply investigation into s , to preaching 
and the expounding of, religious .truths^ ia case of neod, ttdmoni- 
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tim* utid * r 1 HI** ill tin** IM' tin* t,i*iK, UN olso tho duty, of the 
ivhrutu'. t ** uuui M'. N'f Md rw'iviim mil of vi<\v altogether, 
Mil!. , it) ili filial |H< MUS H to flir organisation of govern- 
im j* .11; ' tittd rl-iiui ilutou. i''or instance, the (HioHtiott 

v. U> tin ? a 1MU t fvligimiH niniji^triifrH U<* mvessary, or whether 



the* 



iwijorii v of 
will ixh\ii\s oxistfUnd 
tiHMjni'htioii, wlujlhcr, 
ttti'H 'H iu'tv.sapy, 
<*<|imlity, wiro th 



, 

in MtiinMit, MI N u liu nir Jiit'JiJ <'<>!)H(itu)i(m with different 
*| |>iAi ' is ow uhii'h *>ll !h\<T miM% n mvount 
col litter jat%cr iMfinyf <Ji'iod > flu* rrrl 
uiuh*\ r utin 1 thi'irdi'iioimnnlion. hmlviui, therrfon^of wok- 
ing tin* dtfMtlitituii f tho rc'HjioM wwirt>, w> n U nttaiu . right 
in dt'NfuMr tht* rr% 



il vi^i 
ftuii !it4t 



jtiivcrmm'nt, wo IH lumiwl to rwnonilwr 
i fornwil in tht uatiniif order of thiup^, 
ut result* iw nuturally from tho Hociety j 



t lo MIisit, inul whsii uro the 
1 * *>f its Irgitmuu'V, Tlun is tlio 



1 IM -H tin- f*mn'i|l< i s Hto lum 
ftn< uns< fi";4huu wftH-htlu' 
|'/n I'tiiiiritt, '. l * *rVV ffhi 

Nuv\ th' t'MU^Utittim itf I^itiiuwcy nn* tho Hiiino for the govern- 
iin-iU uf i\w wl'^mm ikmivty w for mry otliur* f Iwy may ho 
it'iitiwtl i twos lh ftrnt, that iko powr dovolvon upon iwtd 
VtntuiitHi roHl*uily in iho luuitU of tho hwl and mot cupabk\ w 
frtr, Ai hii*t, w in jtruftU'ntdw in the m*|,rftH'Uou of hummuiftUini; 
Hint fin* w, h^ifiiuuUly HU|*in'HH\ xcuttfrfd throu^li Hoficty, JK> 
Mht uit % lirau^flit frw!n-tj, mid vitlltul ujuw to thnudo tho o<ial 
Uw, iutd In *<!M>mM t! |HHUF; *lu* wruud, Ihnt power, rightfully 
tMuMiiii<rd, vi'^jM'i'tH llii' rijjjhifui li!wrtioH of tho upon whom it 
IH i<\rrrtM*<|, A j,*wl H^U-JU iu llu* fortntttioit niul orgnntHfitton of 
{utut'tsmid ;t *od h>Ht*i >f gisjirani^vH ior lihrrty, nro the two 
oioditumh \Uitrh iuipl> 4 thw goodm-KH of ^ivonin**nt in Kt'nrni^ 
ivli^itHW uv i'ivil TJioy iitttht nil l jwdgiHi Jiy thin twofold 

i'llh't'ltith 

I'litn'idtiw, iiwti'ii*! of urging il* cxiHtimw us a rrprom'h to tua- 
riuijvii, r guwntmvui *f Uw i-'liviHtiau world, it i incuwbout 
iijinn us t^"mvi.HligwU tw it WIIM iohtituU'd, uiui xvhotlwr itw 
lnii.j|k-ii vorrt'Mpondcd. tti tho two vsNcriitial umUUon of every 
Ifntnt ;;m-*:nisiivi$t, Ut u tiMUttiuo th chuivh uttdur this doublo, . 

fU|4iH'. % , ''.' . . 

Willi iH^Jtrd to tht* cn?utio aud ininniMttOii Qi power m tuo 
!ituvit Ihciv in u woi-il trcc|et UMO iu i!kiflg of .' 
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tian clergy, which I desire to repudiate namely, the appellation 
of caste. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates has been- often 
styled a casto. The expression is far from being a just oner lot* 
the idea of hereditary descent is inherent in that of caste. If we 
take the countries in which the system of castes wan produced, 
India and Kgypt, wo shall find it was essentially hereditary, the 
transmission "of the same situation and power from father to son. 
Where the hereditary principle did not prevail, neither did the 
caste, but a corporation. The spirit engendered in an established 
body has its evil results, but it is <]uito different from the spirit 
arising from the system of castes. The word canto cannot be at 
all applied to the Christian, church. The celibacy of the priests 
prevented the Christian clergy from becoming a caste. 

Now the consequences of this difference -tiro considerable. -To 
the system of casto, to the fact of hereditary descent, monopoly is 
inevitably attached. The very definition of the word proven it. 
When the same functions mid powers become hereditary in the 
same families, it is clear that tin exclusive privilege is transmitted, 
ami that no one can acquire these functions or powers indepen- 
dently of his origin, fiuch, iu fact, was the result; for where the 
religious government fell into the hands "of a cask?, it became 
mate of privilege, and no person, entered- it but .those who sprang 
from the families of. the casto, But -nothing, of ; this sort is mot iu 
the.- Christian church, arid indeed so far. from -that being the cose, 
the church maintained the principle of the equal ; admissibility of 
all men, whatever might bo their origin, to all its charges and 
dignities. The ecclesiastical career, more particularly from the 
fifth to the twelfth century, was open to till. The church was 
recruited from all ranks, from the inferior as well us the superior, 
and most frequently, indeed, from tho inferior. All things wore 
crumbling around 'it, under the influence of the exclusive system ; 
it alone maintained tho- principle of equality and fair competition, 
and summoned the possessors of legitimate superiority to tho 
assumption of power. This was the first great consequence that 
naturally resulted from it being a body and not a caste. 

Again, there is a spirit inherent iu castes, that of immutability 
or stagnation. This assertion has no need of proof. All history 
informs us that the spirit of stagnation has possessed all societies, 
political or religious, Six which the system of castes predominated. 
The foar of change or progress was certainly introduced into the 
Christian church at a- certain epoch, and tip to a; certain, point* 
But wo cannot say -that it 'predominated, nor can we -assert -that 
the church has remained immovable and stationary; during many 
ages it' was in movement and progress, sometimes stimulated by 
the attacks of an outward .opposition, sometimes impelled from 
within .by' tho necessities for. internal reform and .'development. 
Upon the whole, it te a society which lias constantly changed and 
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progressed, and whose history is marked with corresponding 
characteristics. It admits of no doubt that the indiscriminate 
admission of all men to ecclesiastical charges, and the continual 
recruitment of the church upon a principle of equality, powerfully 
aided in maintaining and unceasingly reanimating 1 its activity and 
energy, and in preventing the triumph of the immutable or stag- 
nant spirit, 

How was the church, thus admitting all men to power, assured 
as to tho justness of their claims How did it discover, and draw 
out from, tho obscurity of tho mass, those legitimately superior 
spirits entitled to take part in the government? 

Two principles were vigorous in the church: iirst, the election 
of the inferior by the superior, a power of choice and nomination 
exei'ciscd by the latter ; secondly, the election of the superior by 
subordinates, properly an election such as wo .esteem it at tho 
present day. 

The ordination of priests,, for example, tho faculty of making a 
man a priest, belonged to the superior alone:; the choice ..was oxer- 
f , eised by the- superior upon the inferior. Likewise with regard to 

-I . the' presentation -to certain ecclesiastical benefices* amongst other 

Jd I benefices attached to feudal grants, it was the superior, wltethor 

<i J' king, pope, or lord, who named tho incumbent. In other case% 

1 j the principle of election proper was in force. Tho bishops had 

/ been for a long time, and were frequently, at the epoch which, 

now engages our attention, elected by the body of tho clergy, and 
tho congregations even sometimes interfered* In tho cloisters of 
; = " the monasteries, the abbot- was elected by the monks. : - At Itome* 
:'v - 'the pope wpa elected by the college of cardixt&is, and formerly tho 
j " . . whole Eoman clergy took part m tbftt nominatioix. Therefore wo 
find these two principles, the choice of tho inferior by tho supo- 
' ( * .nor, and the election -of the superior by subordinates, recognised 

( i and active in the church, especially at. tho epoch in question, and 

t i < it was by the one or the other of these means that it designed tho 

.' i *> inen caUed to exercise a portion of tho ecclesiastical 'power. 

! .' ' ^he co-existence of two principles so essentially duTorcnt was- 

accompanied by a struggle for mastery. After many ages and 
vicissitudes, tho nomination of the inferior by the superior has 
prevailed', in .the Christian church. But in general it was tho 
other principle, the choice of'&o superior 'by tho subordinate^ 
which prevailed from the fifth to .the twelfth century. There is 
no reason for astonishment in tho co-existence of two principles 
so very distinct; for looking at society in general, at tho natural 
course of things, and at the manner in which power is transmitted 
1 in the world, it is' unquestionable that this transmission is effected^ 
sometimes according to one of these modes, and sometimes ac- 
'eo!r<$iBg to the other. The church did not invent them; it found 
titan in tho providential arrangement of human tilings, . and ft 
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; tlien.ce borrowed them* Thoro is muds Hound Bense ami utility in 

each made, and thoir combination, might oftun bo tho bent inwins 
of discovering tine really legitimato claimant to power. It in a 
great nrigfortunc, in my opinion, that ono of tho two, tho choico of 
tho inferior by tho superior, him been victorious in the church. 
But tho other has never completely pei'ishofl, and under different 
names it has been roiroduccd more or less successfully nt every 

eiUj ao (is at all events to eater protests, and Interrupt the pro 

I scription. 

itoturiiing to tlio epoch, immediately under view* tho Cltristiau 

: , dmrch then derived a prodigious Htrongth from ite respect fur 

equality and legitimately superior tuiwlH. It was a society in the 
highest degree popularised, inimitably accessible mid open to all 
the faculties!, to all the noblo aspirfitionn,, in human nature* Thence 
sprang its power, much move than from its riches and tlm illcgiti* 
mate means of influence which it hat* too fr<M|ueiitly employed, 
With regard to tho second condition of u good government^ 

, respect for liberty, tho church wan greatly deficient. 

^ i Two evil principles mot In it; tho one avowed and uicorpo- 

r rated, so to apoak, in Its doctiin.es; tho other Introduced into it by 

Iranian woiiknestv not as a legitoimte vondoquonco of its doctrineM*. 
' j ' . Tho first was -the ;dol>afiomeht of tho righto; of individual .reitsaiit ; 
the- preteneioik: -to -tinuuniait artidei of belief from MgJtto-law 
/ tliro^JiQut "tha wlwle :rlif mm , soety # without .llowing- : wiy cm .' 

. the right. of private judgment... It. m more oasy-to.^iy down tlik 
I pretoriBiou. m a principle* t1m to make it aetuatly prevail, A 

conviction docs not penetrate tho human intellect, unless the 

intellect be itoolf accessory 'to its admiKsion ; it must Ix,? mtido 
. acceptable, to reason. In whatever nuumer ifc prowi-ntH itself 
wliatever sanction it may invoke, reason weigliK it, and if it pro- 
vail with tho .hxunmx undorstaTKiing, it in beeanne of itn ratiouulity* 
Thus there is always ? under wlmtovcr form it may ho veiled, un 
action of individual reason 'upon tho ideas which, are prettsiulod to 
be imposed upon it. It 'is true, iieverthokw, that roution may bo 
perverted; it may to a certain, extent nullify or oniawculato itnelf ; 
it may l^,e induced to' mako : a bad use of its faculties or wot to 
make such xise of them as ifc fius a right to do. Sucli } in ihct, hak 
been the consetpienco of this evil principle admitted iuto-iho 
church, alfchpugh it never had, and never could have ? nn 
and _ uncontrollablo action. . 

The second evil principle was the right of coercion 
to itself by tho church-- a right contrary to tho nuturo of a feligious 
society, to tho origin of the cliurdi, itBeif, imd to ite.prtmitivo 
. maxinis a right contested by several of tho illustrious Mhere of 
tlte church, Saint Ambrose, Saint Jlihuy, and Saint Miurinn -but- 
which, nevertheless, was upheld, and became & predominant 
. assertion. The pretension of forcing to believe if wo can put 
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these two words together or of physically punishing belief, as 
the persecution of heresy that is to say, contempt for the legiti- 
mate liberty of human thought, is an error which was introduced 
into the church even before the fifth century, and has cost it dear. 

If, therefore, we consider the church in its relations with the 
liberty of its members, we perceive that its principles in this 
respect were less legitimate and salutary than those which pre- 
sided at the formation of tho ecclesiastical power. 'We are not, 
however, to conclude that one evil principle radically vitiaton 
an institution, nor even that it does all the mischief with which it 
is pregnant. Nothing falsifies history more than logic. When, 
the human understanding lias fixed upon an idea, it deduces 
therefrom all possible consequences ; it makes it bring forth all 
that in pure possibility it could bring forth, and then represents 
it in history as attended by all these results. But matters do not 
come out after this fashion; events are not so prompt us tho 
deductions of the human mind. There is in. all things a mixture 
of bad and good so deep-scaled and invincible, that wlion you 
dive to the most hidden elements of society or the mind,, whatever 
portion you open out, you there find these' two orders of 'tiling* 
-co-existent, developing themselves side by Bide, and struggling 
with, but not exterminating each other. Human nature novor 
goes to the last limits either of good or bad ; it passes unceasingly 
from one to the other, recovering itself when it NCOIIIK nearest the 
fall, and faltering at the moment that its step seemn iirmefc AVe 
discover here once more that characteristic of disco rdnnce, variety, 
and strife, which I have already remarked as tho/ fundamental 
characteristic of Ehoropean civilisation. 

There is, furthermore, a general fact illustrative of the govern- 
ment of the church of which it is necessary to take notice. At 
the present day, when the idea of a government, whatever may 
be its nature, presents itself to- us, we feel that there is no longer 
any pretension of controlling aught else than tho outward actions 
of men, and their civil relations amongst themselves ; govern- 
ments profess- to go no farther. As to the .human thought, miti 
conscience, morality, properly so called, or as to individual opinions 
and private manners, they do not interfere; those mutton* fall to 
the domain of liberty, 

Now -the Christian church did, or wished to do, directly tho 
reverse. Human thought, human liberty, private manners, and 
individual opinions, wore precisely what it endeavoured to rule 
over. It did not make a code like other powers, to defmo the 
actions at once morally culpable and socially dangerous, and to 
award them punishment in proportion only as they bore tills 
double character; but it set out a catalogue of all actions morally 
culpable, and, under the name of sins, it punished and acted ou 
the design of repressing them all; in a word, the f ovornmoufc of 
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the church was not applied, like modern governments, to the out- 
tvunl man, and to tine purely civil relations of men amongst them- 
selves; it was applied to the inward man, to the thought and tho 
conscience that is to say, to what is held by man as most inti- 
mately his own, to what is most free and restive to constraint. 
The church, then, hy the very nature of its enterprise, in combi- 
nation with tho tendency of some of the principles upon which its 
government wan founded, was placed in peril of becoming tyran- 
nical, and of using an illegitimate employment of force. But at 
the same time the force encountered an opposition which it could 
not vanquish. However little movement or scope may be left to 
them, human thought and love of liberty react energetically 
against ovcry attempt to prostrate thorn, aud repeatedly compel the 
very despotism which they endure to step down und abdicate its 
ivuprcmaoy. This is what happened in the bosom of the Christum 
church. 'Wo have enumerated the proscription of heresy, tho 
anathema \ipon the right of examination, the contempt for indivi- 
dual reason, and the principle- of the imperative transmission of 
doctrines through those in authority. Yot scarcely u society is to 
be found in which individual reason hits boon more boldly deve- 
loped than in tho church. What arc sects and heresies but tho 
fruit of individual opinions ? . And these sc k ct-s and liorcsie% and 
all this species of opposition encountered by tho Christian church, 
afford incontcfitiblo proof of tho moral life and activity which 
ixiigned m it ; a troubled and painful life, strewed with dangers, 
errors, and crimes, yet noble and potential, and giving scope to 
the finest developments of intellect and opinion. But sotting 
aside the opposition, and entering into the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment itscltj we liml it constituted and acting' in a man nor quito 
diftcront to what somo of its principles NCOIU to have prescribed. 
It denied tho right of examination., it wished to deprive individual 
reason of its liberty ; yot it IB to reaBon that it for ever addressed 
its appeals ; liberty was actually ite mainpring. What wore- it 
institutions aud niemiB of action? Provinuiul councils, national 
'councils, wcmnicnical councils, a contimtal.corroHpondence and au 
iftccftHant publication of letters, admonitions, and other writings,, 
Kover did any government proceed to nueh an extent hi the way 
of discussion and common deliberation. We might imagine our- 
selves iu tho schools of tho (3 reck philosophy. And yet it was 
not a mere discussion or investigation of truth which WUH tit issue; 
it involved questions of authority, of mcasurow to adopt, of decrees 
to promulgate, a government In fact. But the energy of tho intel- 
lectual life in tho heart of this government wue such, that it 
became the predominant and universal standard to which all 
others yielded, and tho main fact displayed on all sides was thy 
oxoreio of reason and liberty* 

I mn'vovy far from concluding, on this account^ that tho evil 
c* 
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principles which I have endeavoured to unfold as existing, in my 

* f opinion, in tlic system of the church, remained without effect. At 

I | the epoch which now engages our attention, they had already 

I ' * produced bitter consequences, and afterwards they were prodtic- 

5 ! tive of much more disastrous results - y but what I mean to affirm 

1 * is, that they did not perpetrate all the mischief of which they 

' were capable, arid that they did not smother the good which was- 

i Crowing out of the same soil. 

Such was the church considered in itself, in its internal state, in 
its nature. I proceed to its relations with sovereigns, the masters 
of temporal power. It is the second point of view under which I 
1 promised to consider it. 

"When the Empire fell, and instead of the old Roman system,, 

? ' instead of that government in the midst of which it had taken 

root, with which it had common feelings and long-formed ties, the 

1 church found itself exposed to those barbarous kings and chiefs 

roaming over the country or quartered in their castles, to whom 

^4 no tie founded on a community of traditions, creeds, or senti- 

* ments, united it ; the danger which impended over it was great, 

i s and of corresponding magnitude was its terror. 

1 , The idea which then seized predominantly upon the church 

was to gain possession of the new-comers, or, in other words, to 

convert them. The relations between the church and the bar- 

barians had scarcely any other object at first. 

In order to captivate the barbarians, it was chiefly necessary to 

address their senses and imagination. Therefore wo find that at 

this epoch the number, pomp, and variety of cerexnoniotia rite* 

were augmented. The chronicles provo that it was mainly by 

< these means that the church acted upon the barbarians. She con- 

1 verted them by imposing spectacles. 

When the barbarians were finally established and converted, 
and some ties formed between them and the church, it did not 
cease to incur great danger from them. Tho brutality and reck- 
lessness in the barbarian manners were such, that the new creed, 
and the sentiments with which it had inspired them, exercised 
j very little sway over them. Violence soon rcassuuiod the upper 

jl hand, and the church was a victim to it equally with the rest of 

\ * society. As a means of defence, it proclaimed a principle for- 

j | merly asserted, although more indefinitely, under the Empire 

* f , namely, the separation of spiritual from temporal, power, and 

*j * their reciprocal independence. By the aid of this principle It was ' 

* that the church continued unmolested by the barbarians* Tho 

church maintained that force could have no action upon a system 
of religious articles, hopes, and promises, and therefore that tho 
temporal world was completely severed from tho spiritual. 

The salutary consequences resulting 1 from this principle are 
i discernible at a glance. Independently of the temporary utility 
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it was to the church, it had tlio inestimable advantage* -'.'if 
on the basis of right the separation of the two po 
controlling them by means of each other. Furthermore, by sus- 
taining the independence of the intellectual world in. general; in 
its full extent, the church prepared the way for the independence 
of individual intellect and of thought. The church said that the 
system of religious belief could not fall under the yoke of force, 
HO each individual was tempted to use the same language ou his 
own account, The principle of free discussion or examination, 
and of liberty for individual thought, is exactly the same as that 
of tho independence of the general spiritual authority with re- 
spect to tho temporal power. 

Unfortunately, it is an easy matter to pass from tho want of 
liberty to the lust of dominion. The church exhibited a proof of 
it at this period. By a tendency natural to human ambition and 
pride, the church endeavoured to establish for the spiritual power 
not only independence, but supremacy over the temporal power. 
Yet we must Hot believe that this pretension hud no oilier source 
than the failings of humanity ; there wcro others still deeper, 
which it behoves us to inquire into* 

When liberty reigns- itt tho intellectual world, when tho human 
thought .and conscience are not subjected to a power which denies 
them -the right of discussion and decision, and employs force- to 
crush them when, in, fact, -.there is no visible and "constituted 
spiritual government, arrogating and exercising tho right of dic- 
tating opinions then is tho idea of the dominion of a spiritual 
order over a temporal impossible. Buch is pretty nearly the 
present state of the world. But when there exists, as in the tenth 
century did exist, a government of the spiritual order; when 
thought and conscience come under lawn* institutions', and powers, 
which assort Cb right to command ami coerce them; in a word, 
when tho spiritual power m constituted, when ib has taken effec- 
tive possession, under tho sanction of right and of force, of iminau 
reason find conscience, it is natural -that it should bo tempted to 
lay claim to dominion, over tho temporal order, nnd that it should 
exclaim, c How! I have right and sway over what is most lofty 

and independent in man -over his reason, hw inward will, MH eon* 

8cicnco-~-cUQid shall I not have right over his outward., material, and 

fleeting interests? I, who am the Interpreter of justice and truth, 

shall I bo debarred from regulating earthly matters according to 1 ( ;| 

justice and truth P By tho mere provocative of this reasoning, 

tho spiritual order was sure to bo urged into sin invasion of tho 

temporal order. And .thi WIIH still more certain whom tho 

spiritual order monopolised all tho developments of tho human 

mind th.cn possible : there was but ouo science, theology; but ono 

spiritual order, the theological : all tho -other sciences, rhetoric, 

arithmetic, ovuu music, everything was comprised itt theology. 
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The spiritual power thus finding itself at the head of the whole 
activity of the human brain, naturally fell into a self-assumption 
of the general government of the world 

A second cause was equally powerful in urging it to this appro- 
priation namely, the frightful state of the temporal order, and 
the violence and iniquity which prevailed in the temporal go- 
vernment of all communities. 

We can speak of the rights of the temporal power without diffi- 
culty; but at the epoch under review, the power in question was 
a mere brute force, an intractable ruffianism. The church, how- 
ever imperfect its notions 'of morals and of justice might still be, 
was infinitely superior to such, a government, and the cry of the 
people was continually raised, beseeching it to take its place. 
When a pope or a few bishops proclaimed a sovereign denuded 
of his rights, and his subjects freed from the oath of fidelity, such 
an intervention, although doubtless open to serious abuses, was 
often in particular cases legitimate and salutary. In general, 
whenever liberty has been wanting to mankind, its restoration 
has been the work of religion. In the tenth century, tho people 
were not in a state to defend themselves, or to make their rights 
available against civil violence, and religion came to tho rescue 
in the name of Heaven. This is one of tho reasons which have 
mainly contributed to tho victories of the theocratic principle. 

There is a third cause for the urrogation of the .spiritual order, 
which has been too little noticed, arising out of the complexity in 
the situation of tho chiefs of the church, and the variety of aspects 
under which they appeared in society. On tho one hand they 
were prelates, members of the ecclesiastical order, part and parcel 
of the spiritual power, and by right thereof independent; on tho 
other they were vassals, and, as such, engaged in the bonds of 
civil feudalism. And, furthermore, they were not only vassals, 
but also subjects : some portion of the old relations of the Roman 
emperors with the bishops and elergy had passed into those 
formed between the (priesthood and tho barbarian kings. .By a 
scries of causes which it would be too tedious to develop, tho 
bishops had been led to regard, to a certain extent, tho barbarian 
sovereigns as successors of the Roman emperors, and to attribute 
to them all their prerogatives. Tho chiefs of the clergy had 
therefore a triple character an ecclesiastical character, and, us 
such, independent; a feudal character, and, as such, bound to cer- 
tain duties, and holding by certain services ; and the character of 
n simple subject, and, as such, held to obey an absolute sovereign. 
Now, the temporal sovereigns, who were not less greedy or 
ambitious than tho bishops,' frequently availed themselves of 
their rights as lords or sovereigns to encroach upon tho spiritual 
independence, and to possess themselves, of the presentation to 
"benefices, the nomination to bishoprics, &c. On, their side, the 
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bishops often intrenched themselves behind their spiritual in- 
dependence, to get rid of their obligations as vassals or subjects. 
In this manner there was an almost inevitable tendency leading 
the sovereigns, on the one hand, to destroy the spiritual indepen- 
dence; and the chiefs of the church, on the other, to make that 
independence an instrument to work out universal dominion. 

Tins result has been illustrated by facts notorious to all, as in 
the disputes concerning investitures, and the struggles between 
the priesthood and the empire. The distinct positions of the 
chiefs of the church, and tlxe difficulty of reconciling them, have 
been the real source of the- uncertainty and the contests with 
regard to these pretensions. 

Finally, the church had a. third relation with the sovereigns, 
the least favourable, 'and the most disastrous, for itself: it laid 
claim, to coercion, to the right of repressing and punishing heresy : 
but it had no means to effect this; it hud no physical, force at its 
disposal; so that when it had condemned heresy, it wa,s unable of 
itself to put its judgment hi execution. In this titrait it invoked 
what was called the secular arm; in other words, it borrowed the 
force of the civil power as a, means of coercion. In consequence, 
it placed itself with regard to the civil power, in a situation of 
dependence and inferiority. Such was the deplorable necessity 
to which the adoption of the evil principle of coercion and perse- 
cution- reduced the church. 

There remains to bo considered the relations of the church 
with the people, which I shall enter upon in the next lecture, as 
well as such other questions as arise out of this branch of oui* 
inquiry. 
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LECTURE VI. 

DELATIONS OP THE CHURCH WITH THE PEOPLE. 

I have preliminarily laid down that the church ought to be 
considered under three principal aspects : firstly, in itself, in its 
internal constitution, in its nature, and as a distinct and indepen- 
dent society; secondly, in its relations with, sovereigns and the 
temporal power; and 'finally, in its relations with the people. 
We have accomplished the two first divisions of this task, and I 
now proceed to the last. I shall subscfjuently endeavour to draw 
from tin's triple examination a, general appreciation of the influ- 
ence of the church upon European civilisation from the fifth to 
the twelfth century. I shall then verify my assertions by an 
epitome of facts, hy the history of the church at. that epoch. 

In speaking of the relations of the church with the people, I am 
of course obliged to restrict myself to very general terms. I 
cannot enter into a detail of the usages of the church, or of tlio 
cvery-day relations of the clergy with, the faithful. The pre- 
dominant principles, and the great results of the system, aud of 
the conduct of the church towards the Christian people, are whafc 
I concern myself with. 

The main characteristic, and the- radical vice (for so at must bo 
called) of tlio relations of the church with the people, .'was the 
separation of the governing and the governed, the non-influGiico 
of tlio governed over their 'government the independence of tlio 
Christian clergy, with reference to the body of tho faithful. 

This evil must have "been provoked, one would imagine, by tho 
state of man and of society, for it was introducer! into the Ohrin- 
tian church at a very early date. Tho separation was not fwlly 
consummated at the era we are % contemplatmgj as tipou certain. 
occasions, tho elections of bishops, for instance, there was still an, 
occasional direct interference by the Christian Hocks in their 
government. But such efforts were weak and rare; ant! even, 
from the second century of our era, this intervention had com- 
menced a visible and rapid decline. A tendency to the isolation 
and independence of tho clergy in in Rome degree tho burden of 
church history from its dawn. 

It cannot he denied that from this circumstance has arista tho 
major part of the abuses which., nt this period, and still more at a 
later date, have so injured tho church. Wo must not, however, 
impute them absolutely to it, or regard this tendency to isolation 
as peculiar to the Christian clergy. There is, in tho very nature 
of a religious society, a strong inclimitiou to raise the government 
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far above the governed, and to attribute to the former something 
distinct and holy. It comes from the mission itself with which 
they are charged, and from the character under which they offer 
themselves to the eyes of the multitude. Yet this result is more 
baneful in a religious society than in any other. What is at stake 
to the governed? Their reason, their conscience, their immortal 
destiny' that is to say, such considerations as are most strictly 
inward, most individual to each, and most incapable of thraldom. 
"We can, to a certain extent, imagine that, although some evil 
may result from it, mankind may abandon to a visible authority 
the direction of their material interests and temporal destiny. 
"We can understand the philosopher who, on. being informed that 
liis house was on lire, answered, * Go and tell my wife : I have 
nothing to do with the aiEtirs of the household.' But when the 
matter at issue is conscience, thought,, the inward moral existence, 
for men to abdicate tlie government of themselves, and to give 
themselves up to a foreign, sway, is an actual moral suicide, a 
servitude a, hundred times more abject than can befall the body, 
or than, that endured by the tethered' serf. 

Huch, nevertheless, was the evil which overbore the church in 
its relations with the faithful, though its 'weight became alle- 
viated, as I shall hereafter demonstrate. We have already seen, 
that for the clergymen themselves, and in the heart of the 
church, liberty luid no guarantee. For laymen, and outside the 
church, tlxe matter was much worse. Amongst ecclesiastics, 
there was at all events discussion, deliberation, and a deploy- 
ment of individual faculties; with them the excitement of dis- 
pute supplied iu some sort the lack of liberty. But there was 
siothing of this description between the clergy and the people. 
The laymen assisted in the government of the church as simple 
tipcctatorH. And thus we perceive that idea so early vegetate 
and expand, that theology, or religious questions and affairs, are 
tlie privileged domain of the clergy, that the clergy alone have 
1.1 right to decide, or even to canvass them, and that on no account, 
or under any pretence, ought laymen to interfere. At tlie era 
under review this theory was already in full blossom; and it has 
required agcft and terrible revolutions to subdue it, and to bring 
bade, oven partially, religious questions and science to the public 
domain. . ' . 

Therefore, in principle as well as in. fact, tlie legal separation 
of the clergy a&d ' tho 'Christian people was nearly complete before 
the twelfth century* f 

In spite of tills, however, the Christian people were not without 
influence, even at this epoch, upon their government. Legal in- 
,'terfereuco "was wanting to ifc, but not influence. In fact its ex- 
tinctiou is scarcely possible in any government, much less in one 
founded upon articles of belief common to the governing and the 
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governed. Whenever an actual community of ideas is developed, 
or an intellectual movement of the same order is participated 
by both government and people, a bond necessarily exists between 
them which no viciousncss in the organisation can utterly break. 
To give a clear explanation of my meaning-, I will take an ex- 
ample from our own history of the political cast. At no date in 
the history of France have the French people had less legal con- 
trol over their government, by means of institutions, than in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. Every one knows that almost all the direct and 
official interference of the country, in the exercise of authority., 
had died away at those periods. Yet there is no doubt; that the 
public and the country then exercised much more influence over 
the government than at other times in those, for instance,, in 
which the States-General were frequently convoked, in which 
the parliaments took considerable part in politics, and in which 
the legal participation of the people with power was unquestion- 
ably greater. 

It is because there is a force which laws do not cntom]*, and 
which, upon occasion, can shake off the burden of institutions, 
the force of ideas, of public intelligence and opinion. In the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was 
a public opinion much more potential than at any other epoch. 
Although it was debarred from legal means of acting on the 
government, it acted indirectly, by tho sway of ideas common to 
the governing and the governed, and by .the. impossibility expe- 
rienced by the rulers to set at nought the opinion of society. A 
similar fact occurred in the Christian church of tho fifth to tho 
twelfth centuries : the Christian people, it is true, were deficient 
in means of legal action, but there was a great mental movement I 

in religious matters, which operated conjointly upon laymen awl \ 

ecclesiastics, and gave means of action to the people upon tho \ 

clergy. ^ \ 

In studying history, it is essential to set great value upon indi- 1 

rect influences in all things, for they are much more efficacious, *** 

and sometimes more salutary, than are commonly represented. * 

It is natural for men to wish that their action should bo prompt V""\ 

and palpable, and to derive pleasure from taking part in their 1 * 

own success, power, and triumph. But this is not always possible, I * 

nor even useful. There are times and situations in which indi- 
rect and imperceptible influences are alone udvuntugcoutf and 
practicable. I will again adduce an example of the political 
order. More than once, in 1641 especially, the English parlia- 
ment has claimed, like- many other assemblies in analogous cases, 
tho right of directly nominating the great officers of the crown, 
tho ministers and councillors of state, &c f regarding this direct 
interference in the government as a great and precious guarantee. 
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It lias sometimes exercised this privilege, and the experiment 
has always mot with bad success. Yet what takes place now in 
England? Is it not the influence of the two houses of parliament 
which decides the formation of the ministry, and the nomination 
of all the great officers of the crown? Certainly; but it is an 
indirect and general influence, instead of a special intervention. 
The result for which England has long laboured is produced, but. 
by another course ; the first had never worked beneficially. 

There is a reason for this, upon which I shall linger for a 
moment. The direct action requires, in those to whom it is con- 
fided, an unusual share of enlightenment, sound sense, and pru- 
dence : as they aim at reaching their point at once, and without 
delay, they have good need of caution, lest their enterprise IKS 
ill-timed, and fail. Indirect influences,, on the contrary, encounter 
obstacles ere they come into play, and undergo trials which test 
and rectify them: before succeeding, they are subjected to dis- 
cussion, opposition, and restriction : their triumph is slow, and 
upon conditions, in a certain degree. Therefore, when the mind** 
of men are not sufficiently advanced and ripened to render the 
direct action secure, indirect and mitigated influences are pre- 
ferable. It was thus that the Christian people acted on their 
government, very incompletely, and far too stintodly, I am aware, 
yet they certainly did act- 
There was likewise' 'another cause of reconcilement between 
the church and laymen, existing in the dispersion, so to speak, 
of the Christian clergy amongst all the conditions of society. 
Almost everywhere, when a church has been constituted inde- 
pendent of the people whom it governed, the body of priests has 
boon formed of men nearly in the name situation ; not that marked 
inequalities did not prevail amongst them; but still, upon tho 
whole, the power lias been vested in colleges of priests., living in 
community, and governing, from tho depths of a temple, the 
people bowing under their yoke, Tho Christian church wan quite 
differently organised -From tho miserable hut of the boor or 
serf, at the foot of tho feudal castle, to the palace of the king,* 
there was throughout society a priest or 'member of the clerical 
body. Clergymen were associated to all conditions of men. This 
diversity in tho situation of the Christian priests, this sharing iix 
all fortunes, has been a groat principle of union between the 
clergy and laymen, which haw been entirely wanting to tho majo- 
rity of churches invented with power. The bishops and chiefs 
of tho Christian church were furthermore, as has been provioiiBly 
mentioned, mixed tip with tho feudal organisation, and were 
members of the civil as well as of tho ecclesiastical, hierarchy. 
Hence arose common interests, usages, and. manners, between 
the civil and religious orders, It has been judged scandalous, 
and reasonably, that bishops waged .war, and that priests led the 
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1 life of laymen. Assuredly it was a great abuse, and yet one in- 

j -finitely less disastrous than was elsewhere the existence of those 

f | priests who never issued out of the temple, and who were alto- 

, $ J . .gether separated from the people in their course of life. The 

I ^ 1 bishops, who took part, to a certain extent, in the civil disorders, 

i * >\ were of more avail than priests, complete strangers to the popu- 

, | lation, its affairs, and its manners. In this respect there wus a 

' I Parity of destiny and situation between the clergy and the people, 

1 which, if it did not correct, certainly lessened, the evil of the 

| separation between the rulers and the governed. 

1 J # Now, this separation being admitted, and its limits and counter- 

S t I Tailing influences determined, let us next inquire how the church 

I ,l I governed, in what manner it acted upon the populations subject 

j J 1 to its empire; what it effected, on the one hand, for the deve- 

f | j lopment of the man, for the moral advancement of the individual, 

J I and, on the other, for the amelioration of the social state. 

J* To speak the truth, I do not believe that, at the era in question, 
- | the church concerned itself greatly about the development of the 

individual. It endeavoured to inspire the powerful in the world 

- j with milder sentiments, and to induce them, to act with more 
%i [ justice in their relations with the weak ; and it taught tho op- 

! t pressed to lead a moral life, and to indulge in sentiments and 

l hopes of a loftier order than those to which, their immediate des- 

tiny condemned them. Yet for individual development, properly 

! i so called, for imparting value to the personal nature of uion, I 

<lo not believe that tho church then did much, at toast so far as 

, laymen were concerned. What it did was confined to the eccle- 

siastical society itself; it made great exertions for the develop- 

| * ment of the clergy, for the instruction of priests ; for them it had 

1 schools, and all the institutions which tho deplorable state of 

' society allowed. But they were ecclesiastical schools, appointed 

i for the instruction of the clergy alone, and, with their exception, 

i 1 the church acted indirectly, and by very slow means, towards 

j' ; the progress of ideas and manners. It doubtless gave a stimulus 

i . to general mental activity by the career it proffered to all those 

1 ; . whom it judged capable of serving it; but that was pretty nearly 

j -all it did, at that period, for the intellectual development of tho 



It had a greater influence, and acted in -a more efficacious 
ananner, towards the amelioration of tho social state. It reso- 
lutely straggled against the great vices of the social 8tate~~for 
example, against slavery. It has been often asserted that tho 
abolition of slavery in modern Europe was exclusively owing to 
"Christianity. I think that is saying too much. Slavery long existed 
in the heart of the Christian society, without greatly -exciting its 
astonishment, or drawing down its anathema. A 'multitude of 
causes, and a great development in other ideas of civilisation, 
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were required to eradicate this evil of evils, this iniquity of ini- 
quities. Yet it is indubitable that the church employed its in- 
fiuonco in restraining it. There exists an unquestionable proof of 
this fact. The greater part of the formulas of enfranchisement, 
made out at different eras, are founded upon a religious motive ; 
it is upon the invocation of religious ideas, of 'hopes of eternal 
bliss, and of the equality of men. in the eyes of Heaven, that tho 
enfranchisement is almost invariably pron minced. 

The church laboured likewise for the suppression of a great 
many barbarous practices, and for the amelioration, of the crimi- 
nal and civil legislation. Although, containing 1 certain principles 
of liberty, tho laws were absurd, and fruitful of injustice; tho 
most stupid, ordeals, the judicial combat, and the unsupported 
oaths of a specified number of men, were esteemed the only 
means of arriving at the discovery of truth. The church strove 
to have more rational and legitimate means substituted. I have 
already .spoken of tho difference observable between tho laws of 
the Visigoths, derived principally from the councils of Toledo, 
tind the other barbarian, laws. It is impossible to compare them, 
without being struck with the immense superiority of the ideas 
of tho church on tho subject of legislation and the administration 
of justico, in all that relates to tho .investigation of truth and of 
what IB befitting to man, Doubtless most of these ideas were 
borrowed from tho Boman- legislation-; but if the church had not 
preserved and asserted thorn, and done its utmost to propagate 
them, they would certainly have pcr'iHhed. For example, tho 
employment of the oath in process is wisely regulated in the law 
of the Visigoths. 

*Lot tho judge, in order fully to understand tho cause, first in- 
terrogate tho witnesses, and then examine tho writings, so that 
tho truth, may bo discovered with more certainty,, and tho oath 
not too lightly administered., A determination according to truth 
and justice rocniiros that tho writings on, both sides he carefully 
oxammcd, and that tho necessity for the oath, kept in, suspense 
over tho heads of tho parties, conic upon them 'unexpectedly. 
Lot tho oath bo administered only In, Cannes in which tho judge 
nhall wot succeed hi discovering any writing, any proof, or any 

certain chic to .tho truth/ (liW. Jud. 1. ii, tit i 1, 21.) 

In criminal matters, tho relation of tho punishments to tho 
ofFoncoB is determined according to philosophical and moral 
notions, of singular justness, Tho oftbrts of an enlightened legis- 
lator struggling against tho violence and irrcficcttven&fis. of the 
barbarian manners, are clearly distinguishable. Tho enactments 
tmdor tho title or head of '^O&tde ct'mortc livminuw?~~ {H)f tho 
slaying and death, of men,*], compared to those of a.cotrospondcnfc 
nature in use amongst other nations, is a very remarkable ox- 
ample- of these characteristics, ' la other codos, it is almost oxclu- 
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sivcly the damage which is hold to constitute the crime, and tho 




of criminality, the purely involuntary homicide, accidental homi- 
cide, justifiable homicide, and homicide with, or without preme- 
ditation, are distinguished, and defined almost as well us in our 
codes, and the punishments vary on a very equitable scale. Tho 
legislator has rendered justice more indiscriminate ; he has at- 
tempted, if not to abolish, at least to lessen, that diversity in the 
legal value of men established by the other barbarian laws. Tho 
only distinction he has maintained is that of the free man and 
the slave. With regard to free men, the punishment is not varied 
either according to the national origin, or according to the rank 
of the defunct, but simply according to the different degrees of 
moral culpability in the murderer. With regard to slaves, not 
venturing to completely deprive masters of the right of lifts and 
death, attempts are at all events made to restrain it, by making 
it subject to a public and regular process. The text of tho law 
deserves to be cited. 

4 If no malefactor or accomplice in a crime ought to remain 
unpunished, how much more ought he to be put down who com- 
mits murder wickedly and trivially? Tints, us masters in their 
pride frequently put their slaves to death without any fault on 
their parts, it is expedient to utterly abrogate -this license, and to 
ordain that this law shall bo for ever observed by ftll* No master 
or mistress shall bo allowed to inflict death, without public judg- 
ment, upon any of their slaves, male or female, or upon any 
person dependent upon them. If a slavo or any other servant 
commits a crime which, may subject him to .capital punishment, 
his master or his accuser shall immediately nmko it known to 
the judge of tho place where the action has been committed, or 
the count, or the duke. After investigation into tho matter, ft" 
the crime is proved, let the guilty undergo, cither through the 
judge or his own master, the sentence of death he has deserved ; 
provided that, if the judge will not put the criminal to death, he 
shall draw up in writing a capital sentence against him, and then 
it shall be in the discretion of, the master to slay him or to spare 
his life. At the same time, if the slave, by a fatal audacity, offer- 
ing resistance to his master, has struck him, or attempted to 
strike him, with a weapon, a stone, or any other thing, and if tho 
master, endeavouring to defend himself, has slain the alavo in 
his anger, he shall not be at all held amenable to tho penalties 
of homicide. But it shall be necessary to prove that the fact has 
thus happened, and that by the testimony or oath' of the male 
or female slaves who were present, and by tho oath of the per- 
petrator himself. Whoever, from pure wickcchiCHH, by hin own 
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Iraud, or by that of another, shall kill his slave without public 
judgment, shall bo declared infamous, and incapable of appearing 
as a witness, condemned to pass the rest of his life in exile anil 
penitence, and his possessions fall to his next of kin, to whom 
the law accords the inheritance.' (For. Juci 1. vi. tit. v. 1. 12.) 

In the institutions of the church there was an article which has 
been hitherto very little noticed namely, its penitential system. 
The study of this system is rendered much more interesting at 
the present day, since it is almost completely in accordance with 
the ideas of modern philosophy as to the principles and objects of 
the penal law. If we investigate the nature of the punishments 
used by the church, of the public penances which were its prin- 
cipal mode of inflicting chastisement, we shall find that their 
main design was to excite repentance in the mind of the criminal, 
and moral terror by the example in the beholders. There was 
also another idea mixed up with it that of expiation. In a 
general point of view, I do not know if it be possible to separate 
the idea of expiation from that of punishment, and if there bo not 
iu every punishment a hidden and imperative demand for the 
expiation of the wrong committed, independently of the design of 
leading the guilty to repentance, and of scaring those who might 
bo tempted to fall into crime. But putting aside this question, it 
is quite clear that repentance and example were the objects pro- 
posed by the church in its penitential system,. Are these not also 
the objects of truly philosophic legislation ? Have not the most 
enlightened jurists of the last age, and of our own days, advo- 
cated reform in the European penal legislation, upon the alle- 
gation of these very principles ? Look at their workslook at 
those of Den than i, for example i\nd yon will be surprised at the 
numerous resemblances you will find between the penal modes 
proposed by them and those employed by the church. They 
most certainly did not borrow thorn from her, nor could she have 
foreseen that her example might be one day adduced in aid of 
plans propounded by the least devout of philosophers. 

By all sorts of methods the church likewise strove to repress 
the tendency of society to violence) and continual wars. Every 
one is aware' that it was by * the truce of God/ and numerous 
measures of the same nature, that the church struggled against 
the employment of force, and devoted itself to introduce into 
society a greater degree of order and mildness. These facts arc 
so. well known, that I am spared the trouble of entering into any 
detail* : : 

Buck are the principal points which 1 liavo to bring forward 

* AH many romlcru of this edition may not "bo mwsh perfect masters of those 
faota as* M. Gufaot'n iiurtitory, it may "bo permifctml tba translator to mention, 
that tlw first volume of lt<ilKrt8ou*H Utntory of Charles Y, will be ftnmd tho foiiHt 
r of those anil other references which may not too familiar to the reader. 
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re^ardm^ On? relations of the church with the people. Wo have 
now considered it under the three aspects which I iirst announced 
and yaimjt! a knowledge of it both within and without, both .in its 
internal consliiutiun, and in its twofold outward position. It now 
remains to Jijijn*y our knowledge to decide, by means of induction 
and ronj^eturis itn general influence upon European civilisation. 
This is a labour almost accomplished* or at least much advanced., 
;IH the simple umunmeomciit of the predominant facts and prin- 
ciples in the church reveals and explains its inilucuee; the results 
have hi sonio w>rt already passed before us with the causes. How- 
ever, in summing thc-m up, we arc led, I think, to two general 
emichisious. 

The first, is, that the church uuiKt necessarily have exercised a 
very eunsklenible influence upon moral und intellectual order in 
modern Kuropo, and upon public ideu-H, fejeutitnonts, mul manners, 
Thnf, the ftict i unquestionable, in ]>rovud by the moral and intel- 
Urtuul (Icvtiioptuout of Kuropo being esentia!ly theological, A 
Niirvvy of iiistttry from tho lifUi to the sixteenth century exhibits 
theology pOHse,s.Hing niul direettug tho huinau understanding, and 
jjfivin^f Us impruNM to all opinions : philosophical, political^ and 
hisfcorienl ^luoNtionH, were all considered tinder 21 theological point 
of view. Tlu; church wus HO supremo in tho intellectual order, 
that *von malhomaticiii and ph)\s'u.ud sciencus were held to be 
Muijjrrt, t< its doctrines. Tho theological H))irifc was, as it werG,t}u> 
hJood whirlf flowed in the veins of the European world, until Bitcom 
mid I.>escurU!8--iia<!ou in Eit|;tad, suid Descartes in, Franco -wore 
tlw iirsl to carry iutcHoct out of tho beaten, tracks of theology. 

Tlit? Hamo fiuit in found in all brunches of literature \ thoolo-- 
^Icitl modou of thought^ feeling, and expreawon> are displayed at 
every stop* 

t'pon tho \vil T this iuihionco was salutary. Not only did it 
keep up, ami render productive, tho intellectual movement in 
Muroj'K\ but tho .system of doctrines and precepts, 'under .sanction 
of which if, imparted the movement, was very superior to any- 
thing thai the fuu'ient world had known. Movement and advance- 
ment enisled at cmo and tho sumo time, 

r l 1 he situatiouof tlio church, furthernioro,h:LS jL^iveu an extension 
mid variwty to tlic development of the human in'md winch it never 
had pruviouKly. In the J'Jiist, iulelloetuul progress was altogether 
fi'H^iiiu.s; hi the Ureek smtiety it* was almost exclusively human; 
in fhe oni.% huitiauUy, properly HO called, its actual nature and 
dtv.iiiiy, foiupIoU'ly d'SsappcurtxI; in the other, it wan man himself, 
Jhi:.; iumurdiui^ (uissious, suntiuiouts, aud iuterents., which occupied 
tli. wlitl su;,f(\ In Che modern W(rI<I, thu religitnw spirit 1ms? 
imugled % vifh all things, \uihuui exehtdtn^ any. Modem iutclli- 
^i'-im* is iusjirt'NH'd ni OIUM.J with humanity and divinity. Htmmm 
;u.ul iiilm-bb hold a luutcrhvl iIaeo in our literatures, 
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and yet the religious character of man that portion of his exist- 
ence which is directed to another world appears at every 'step 
therein ; insomuch that the two great sources of the development, 
of man, humanity and religion, have flowed abundantly, and at 
the same time; so that, in. spite of all the evil and all the abuses- 
mixed up with it, in spite of all its acts of tyranny, in an intel- 
lectual point of view the church has exercised an influence more 
calculated for development than repression, for expansion than 
contraction. 

In a political point of view, the matter is very different. There 
can be no doubt that by softening feelings and manners, by 
decrying and suppressing a great number of barbarous practices*, 
the church powerfully contributed to the amelioration of the social 
state; but in the political order, as properly defined, in that which 
affocts the relations of government with subjects, of power with 
liberty, I do not believe that, upon the whole, its influence has- 
been beneficial. Under this head the church has always conic 
forward as the interpreter and defender of two systems tho 
theocratical and the imperial that is to say, of despotism, some- 
times under a religious form, sometimes under a civil form. 
Taking all its institutions, its entire legislation taking its canons, 
and its modes of procedure the principle of theocracy, or of tho 
old empire, is throughout found predominant. When weak, the 
church sheltered itself under the absolute power of the empe- 
rors ; when strong, it claimed that absolutism on its own account;, 
on the plea of its spiritual power. We need not linger in adducing 
facts or particular cases. There is no question that the church 
often invoiced tho righto of the people against the bad govern- 
ment of the sovereigns ; it often even approved of, and stimu- 
lated, insurrections ; and it likewise frequently advocated, in its 
intercourse with the sovereigns, the rights and interests of tho 
people. But whonovor the question of political guarantees has 
sxrisen between power and liberty, whenever attempts luivo been 
made to establish a system of permanent institutions, which might 
truly and effectually shelter liberty from the encroachments' of 
power, the church has generally ranged itself on the side of 
despotism, 

There is no occasion, for much astonishment at thin, or to charge 
upon the clergy an. undue proportion of human weakness, or to 
imagine it a vice peculiar to the Christian church* It has- a much 
deeper and more powerful origin. 

What does every religion lay claim to? The governance of 
human passions and of human will. Every religion .is : a curb, . a 
power, a government. It comes in tlio name of divine law to 
subdue human nature. Therefore human liberty is its especial 
antagonist, which it is its object to vanquish, To this purpose is 
its Hussion and hope directed. 
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But although religions hove to stni^lt, witlMiuinan liberty, 
and although they aspire to cast the will of man m a m-w mould, 
at the same time they have no other nu>r;d weans nt acting upon 
man than what he himself supplies, than, his own will and liberty. 
When they act by outward means, an by force or seduction - -in 
other words, by means other than the free oonwirrem.'tj of inun 
they treat him as we would one of the elements, wutor or wind, 
as a. purely physical or material power; and they lull in their 
object, for they do not thereby reach or milueuee the iiwlmaUon. 
' For religions really to accomplish their tank, it M inwssary that 
man yields himself up to them, but ^voluntarily mid of his own 
free will, and that he preserves his liberty even awiuW, his Hiil>- 
anission. Religions are thus called to .solve a, double prohlnw. 

This they have too often overlooked. They have c<msidm?d 
liberty as an obstacle, and not a a means; they imvo forguUou 
the nature of the force to which they won? to uddress tiipmselvw, 
and have acted with the human soul as with n material ohjuct. 
It is in conseqxience of this error that they have been hid to rtutgo 
themselves on tho side of power or detfjwfciKtu ogunwfc human 
liberty, regarding it only as nn adversary, and stm'ming imtdi 
more to subdue it than to procure it guarantees. If roiigiotiK had 
well considered their means of action, if they had not given way 
to a natural but deceitful tendency, they would have discovered 
that their province was to strengthen liberty, in order morally to 
control it, that religion can, and ought to u<wt only by moral influ- 
ences; and they would have respected tho freewill, of mankind, 
whilst applying themselves to direct -it* Tins they have not done* 
and in. the end the religious influence -has Ifcsolf auftbrod us much 
as liberty. 

I will not go further with tho examination Into tho gotioml 
consequences of the influence of tho ehurdi upon Knropeim civi- 
lisation. I sum them up in this twofold result a great and Hulu- 

tary influence upon the intellectual and moral development; an 
influence more disastrous than beneficial upon the political order 
of tilings, properly so called. Wo have now to tost our nssorticwM 
by facts, and to verify by history what wo have deduwd from Iho 
mere nature of the ecclesiastical society, and the sitimtion occu- 
pied by it. Let us see what was the condition of ilio (-lirisliim 
church from the fifth to the twelfth century, und whether, in fm?t, 
the principles which I have laid down, and tho rcsulfn I huv^ 
endeavoured to draw from them, were such in their development 
as I have ventured to surmise* 

We are not to believe that those prineipleN und coHo<juoct.w 
have all appeared at once, and as couner-iedly m I have pro- 
sented them. It is a signal, and yet, a, very commtm error, wh(ix 
contemplating the past at the distance of tsmny cotiturieH, t( 
forget with a singular obliviouncs that Iiwtory w 
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successive. Take the life of a man, of Cromwell, Gusfcavus Ailo'I- 
phus, or Cardinal Richelieu. Ho enters upon his career, and 
inarches forward; great events influence him, lie influences great 
events ; finally he reaches the goal. Then we know him, but in 
Ins entirety, such as long experience and varied events have made 
him.* Now, at starting he was not what lie thus became, nor at 
any single period of his life was lie complete and fully fashioned: 
his development was by a successive process. Men have a moral 
growth as well as a physical: every day brings its change: their 
being is perpetually undergoing modifications. The Cromwell of 
1G50 was not the Cromwell of 1640. There is, of course, always 
a certain individuality at bottom it is the same man who works 
his way; but how changed are his ideas, his feelings, his designs ! 
How many things were lost and acquired I In a word, whatever 
moment we may select in the life of a man, there is none in 
which, lie was such, as wo behold him when its term is reached. 

Nevertheless, the majority of historians have fallen into error 
upon this point. Because they have acquired a complete idea of a 
man, they sec him such during the whole course of his career: to 
thorn it is the same Cromwell who entered parliament in 1G28, 
and who died thirty years afterwards in "White-hall palace. And 
with regard to institutions and general influences,- the same mis- 
take is incessantly committed. Let us take care to avoid it I 
have sketched in their whole bearing the principles of the church 
and their consequences, but historically the picture is not correct. 
The whole has been partial, successive, distributed here and there 
over space and time. Our entirety, our prompt and systematic 
concatenation, will not be found in the recital of actual facts. 
Hove one principle shoots forth, there another; all is incomplete, 
dissimilar, and scattered; and it is oidy by coming to modern 
times, to the end of the career, that the whole result is perceived. 

I shall proceed to represent the- different states through, which 
the church passed from the fifth to the- twelfth century. 1 thereby 
go to the fountain head; and if I fail in the complete demonstration 
of the assertions that 1 have thrown out, yet perhaps enough will 
bo shown to evince them warrantahlo. 

Tho first state in which the church is found in the fifth century 
is that of the Imperial church, the church of the 'Roman Empire. 
At the period the Roman Empire fell, the church was indulging ixx 
the idea that her mission was accomplished, her triumph assured, 
Sho had them completely vanquished paganism. The last emperor 
who had assumed the office of pontifw wayrirnvft, a pagan dignity, 
was the Emperor (Jratian, who had died at the end of the fourth 
century. She likewise believed herself at the .end of her contest 

* Tho original In mot strictly fiiUowetl Jn tJi!pljm. M, Gutaot gives vent to 
t)jo following cotu'cif.: ' TV! qu'il oat aorfci a f|uelquo sorto, .u-pr&B uix long tra- 
vail, do 1'atellor tie la Providence.' 

II 
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with heretics, especially with the Ananas itu* prindpul heretics of 
the d-iy The Emperor Theodosius had drawn up against them a 
peculiar and stringent body of hiw* at fcho ond of the fourth 
century. The church, therefore, was in jM^sessmu of the govern- 
ment and had triumphed over hr two ^mitwi, enemies. She 
was in this prosperous state when the Komuu Kmnire suddenly 
failed her, and she found her.seif opjKised t other pagans and 
heretics in the shape of the barbarians, us the t*oihs, 'Vandals, 
Burgundians, and Franks. It was a prodigious ^fall. li may he 
easily imagined that a warm attachment for the Empire must have 
been preserved in the bosom of tho i:hurd. Thus we sco hor 
steadily adhere to what remained of it, the municipal system and 
absolute power; and when the luirlMirjauH \vere converted, the 
church attempted to resuscitate the Km| ire. 8he uddrcH.sed hirelf 
to the barbarian kings, and hesoughi* them to dwlare themselves 
Eomaii emperors, to assume nil tho rights formerly held I>y them, 
and to enter into the same relations with tlw churdi JIM nhe hud, 
had with tho Rdixian Empire. It was especially to thiM point that 
the bishops of tho fifth and sixth centuries laboured, and they 
imparted the general feature to tho wholo cljurch. 

It was impossible for this attempt to Huc;ci'cd* There wcro 110 
means amongst tlie barbarians to rcuousLitufco the 'Itoinun vsucicfcy* 
Like the civil world around ifc, there fun 1 , the 1 church itself fell 
into barbarism. That was its second ;4;ilc, When a (uiinptiriKon 
is made between, the writings of the occlohiiiufcical chroniclci 1 ^ of 
the eighth century,, and of thottc in tho pt*oedinga^%iin,iiiiiense 
difference is found. Every vcstigo-of Hoinun 'civiiuntiou clisap- 
peared, even to the langungo, and barbarism was at ite vory &cnic 
For, on the one hand, barbadians outorod Into tlio cloricai order, 
and became priests and bishops ; iwul on the oilier, hwhopB 
adopted the barbarian life, and witliottt rittittiug tlicir IttHhopricft, 
constituted themselves chiefs of banditti^ rrKunin^ over iliu <;on- 
tiy, pillaging and jfightiug, like tins <tonpanion,s of (.!lovirf. Utv^ory 
of Tours mentions several l.H\slijs who pus-sod their liven after 
this fashion. 



Two important facts/ nevertlu'les-H, numived their 
in the bosom of tin's barbarian olMnvii. Tfiu first wns iho 
tion between the spiritual and tcinpora! powerN, vhirh |rhuu.plo 
took its stand at that epoch, as u natuml i-oumujiutuicw of tho 
of tilings. The church 'not having ttutu-ioudud in wtsusci 
absolute power of the llomau .Kinpin*, MO as to gsiin a H 
for herself, was driven to seek nufety in md<>jn?wlwux\ Sho wag 
called upon to' defend liernulf on < wy side, for tiho WIIB mcos- 
santly threatened, Tho hishojw urn! firk'nin naw tJtoir borbariou 
neighbours interfere every inslswt tu tho uflniw of 'tiio t-lmrclL in 
order to seize upon her riches, !nr lands, ^ !or iwwtnymd they 
Had no other means of defending tlu'uwdvt'S than ttlloging Tlsto 
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spiritual order is completely separated from the temporal, and 
you liavo no right to intervene in its affairs.' This principle 
became the defensive weapon of the- church against barbarism iu 
all quarters. 

The second important fact which belongs to the same epoch, is 
the development of the monastic order in the West. It was at the 
commencement of the sixth century that Saint Benedict instituted 
his order amongst the monks of the West, who were then very few 
ia number, but "who subsequently multiplied, prodigiously. The 
monks were not, up to that period, members of the clerical body, 
but were still regarded as laymen. No doubt priests and even 
bishops had been sought out amongst them ; but it was not until 
the end of the fifth, and the beginning of the sixth century, that 
the monks in general were considered as forming part of the 
clergy, properly so called. After that, matters were reversed ; 
priests and bishops became monks, conceiving that they thereby 
made a new progress in the religions life. Thus the monastic 
order took all at once an excessive development in Europe. The 
monks struck the imagination of the barbarians more forcibly 
than, the secular clergy; their numbers, as well as the singularity 
of their lives, had -an imposing effect upou them. The secular 
clergy, indeed the bishop -and the simple priest were less reve- 
rently looked upon'.' by the barbarians, accustomed as they were 
to see, maltreat, and despoil them. An attack on a monastery, on 
so many holy men congregated in one holy place, was a much 
more serious affair. Thus the monasteries were, during the bar- 
barian epoch, places of asylum for the church, as site herself was 
a resort for refuge to the laity. Pious men flocked to them for 
shelter, as in. the East they 11 eel to the Theba'ide to escape a 
worldly life and the contamination of Constantinople. 

Such arc the two great facts which appertain to the barbarian 
epoch in the history of the church : cm the one hand, the develop- 
ment of the principle of the separation between the spiritual and 
temporal powers; and on the other, the development of the 
monastic system in tho West. 

Towards tho end of the barbarian, epoch, there was? a new 
attempt to resuscitate tho Human Empire made by C'harleinagno, 
The church and the civil sovereign contracted once more a strict 
alliance. It was a period of great docility, and therefore of great 
advancement to the Papacy. Tho attempt at resuscitation again 
Hilled; the Empire of Oharleniagno fell, but tho advantages that 
the church had drawn from itn alliance remained with- her. Tho 
Papacy was definitively planted at tho head of Christianity. 

After the death of Charlemagne, chaos came again ; tho church 
relapsed into it as well as civil 'society, and emerged in like man- 
ner to enter into the frame of feudal ism. This was its third state. 
The dissolution of the Empire .of Charlemagne produced in tho 
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occle^nstical order almost the same effect as in tlie civil the 
correlate disappearance of unity, a break-up into local, partial, and 
individual distributions. This situation of the clergy, then, origi- 
nated a struggle not previously known up to that period namely, 
^lie struowle between the sentiments and interests of a fief-holder 
and Those* of a priest. The chiefs of the church were between 
these two temptations, each, striving for the mastery ; the ecclesias- 
tical spirit was no longer so powerful or universal, private interest 
had more charms, whilst the taste for independence, and the 
habits of a feudal life, relaxed the bonds of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. An attempt was made in the bosom of the church to 
avert the effects of tins relaxation, and by a system of federation, 
by means of general assemblies and deliberations, to organise in 
various quarters national churches. It is at this epoch, under the 
feudal system, that we perceive the greatest number of councils 
and convocations, of provincial and national ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, held. This essay at unity appears to have been especially 
followed out in France. Hincmar, archbishop of Bheims, may "be 
considered as the chief organ of this idea ; he was constantly 
engaged in the labour of organising the French church ; he sought 
out and employed all the means of intercourse and correspondence 
which might restore some portion of unity to the feudal church. 
Hinciuar maintained, on the one hand, the independence of the 
church with regard to the temporal power, and on the other, its 
irresponsibility to the Papacy. It was he who, knowing that the 
Pope wished to come into France, and threatened to excommuni- 
cate some bishops, said, * Si excommunicaturus venerit, excommwii- 
catus SzM' ( 4 If he come here to excommunicate, he shall go 
back with 'an anathema at his own head.') 

But the endeavour thus to organise the feudal church, had no 
better success than the previous one to restore the organisation 
of the imperial church. There were no means available to re- 
establish unity in that church. Its disorganisation was continu- 
ally increasing. Each bishop, prelate, and abbot, isolated himself 
more and more in his diocese or in his monastery. Disorders 
multiplied from the same cause. This period was distinguished 
for the greatest abuses of simony, for the completely arbitrary 
-disposition of ecclesiastical benefices, and for the most deplorable 
corruption of manners amongst -the priests. 

These disorders were extremely revolting both to the people 
and the better-minded portion of the clergy. Hence we see that 
at an early date a spirit of reform arose in the church, and a desire 
to find some authority competent to rally the stray elements and 
give them law. Claude, bishop of Turin, and Agobard, archbishop 
of Lyons, made some attempts of- this sort in their respective 
dioceses ; but they were in no condition to accomplish so great a 
work. There was only one force within the church itself which 
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could succeed in such an object, and that was the court of Rome, 
the .Papacy. In consequence, it was not long 1 in becoming* predo- 
minant. In the course of the eleventh century the church passed 
to her fourth state, that of a thcocratical and monastieal church. 
The creator of this new form assumed by the church, so far as ifc 
belongs to a man to create, was Gregory VI L 

We arc accustomed to regard Gregory VII. as a man who strove 
to render all things stagnant, as an adversary of intellectual de- 
velopment and of social progress, as a man, in fact, who laboured 
to retain, the world in a stationary or retrograding system. No 
idea can be less correct ; Gregory VII. was a reformer by means 
of despotism, like Charlemagne and Peter the Great. He was in 
the ecclesiastical, order pretty nearly what Charlemagne in France 
and Peter the Great in Russia were in the civil order. His object 
was to reform the church, and, through her, civil society- to intro- 
duce into them a greater degree of morality, justice, and regu- 
larity; and this he wished to effect through the Holy See, and to 
its advantage. 

At the same time that lie endeavoured to subject the civil 
world to the church, and the church to the Papacy, in the spirit 
of reform and advancement, and not of stagnation or retrogres- 
sion, an attempt of the same nature was made, a similar move- 
ment was produced, in the cloisters of the monasteries. A desire 
for order, discipline, and rigid morality was zealously manifested. 
It was the period in which Robert de Molfimo introduced a severe 
order at Citeaux, it was the era of St Herbert, and the reform 
of the prebendaries, of the reform of (.'limy, and finally of the 
great reform of Ht Bernard. A general ferment reigned in the 
monasteries ; the old monks stood up in their own defence, asserted 
innovation to be a tiling of evil, proclaimed their liberty infringed 
upon, maintained that the people ought to rest satisfied with the 
in tumors of the age, that it was out of the question to return to the 
primitive strictness of the church, and treated all these reformers 
u& madmen, dreamers, axul tyrants* Look at the history of" Nor- 
inaudy by Orderic Vital, and those complaints will be found uii- 
ceasingly urged* 

All, therefore, seemed turning to the advantage of the church, 
to its unity and power. But whilst the Papacy was striving to 
clutch the government of the world, and the monasteries wove 
reforming themselves in a moral point of view, a few vigorows- 
minded, although isolated, men asserted the right of human reason 
to be considered of some value, and to take part in the constitu- 
tion of opinions. The majority of then) did not attack the received 
doctrines, the articles of religious belief; they merely said that 
reason had a right to investigate them, and that it was not suffi- 
cient that they were affirmed by authority. John Erigena (Scotus), 
Koscclin, and A be- lard these woi'o the advocates by whom indi- 
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vidual reason recommenced to claim its inlioriiamr ; those* we ro 
the first authors of the movement m;ide for liberty, which was 
contemporaneous with the tw>vement for reform made by Ililde- 
brand and St Bernard. When wo inquire into the predominant 
character of this movement, we perceive it, uas not, a rhnnjjo of 
opinion, or a revolt against the public artk-.les of faith, hut, merely 
an assertion of the right of reason to exercise its ftmd.ious, Tim 
scholars of Abclard asked him, as he tells us himself in liis 'Intro- 
duction to Theology/ 'for philosophical arguments proper to 
satisfy reason, begging him to instruct them, not merely so as to 
repeat by rote what he communicated to them, but to inirbrsLand 
him; for no one can believe without first, wmsprohemlm^'i ami it. 
is absurd to preach to others of things which neither he, who pro- 
fesses, nor those whom he teaches, can iind6r,stand. What object 
can the study of philosophy have, if not to Iwid to that off.Joii, io 
whom all ought to be referred? With what view are this faithful 
permitted to read the writings treating of tho events of the ago 
and the books of the Gentiles, unless it bo to form them for tho 
understanding of the truths of the Holy Scriptures, and to give 
them the necessary Ability to defend thorn? It is ospcscuilly 
necessary to he fortified by all the powers of reason, in order to 
prevent, upon questions so ditlicuJt and complicated ;IM those which 
are the objects of the Christian faith, the subtleties of" its enemies 
succeeding too easily in adulterating tho purify of our faith. 1 

The importance of this first attempt at lilu?rfcy, of this n?protluc- 
tion of the spirit of examinatioa, wan soon felt. Although W.HMI- 
pied in rcfonmng itself, tho church did not tho lew* taki^ niiwrn ; 
it immediately declared war against tlioHo in)W ruflninerM^ \vho.su 
appearance threatened it much more than tluur 4kwtriiuM. *Ilt!to!<l 
the great fact which, illustrates tho end of the eleventh jl tho 
commencement of the twelfth century, whilst tho church pre- 
sented itself in the theocratic and monastic stuto ! 'For i ho first 
time, a serious contest arose between tho clergy mnl the free- 
thinkers. The quarrels of Abelard and St JJemurd, the nmm'iltt 
of Soissons and Sens, in which Al)el;tr*l: wan coniU'mncil, arc but 
the evidences of that fact which has held so import nut n placo in 
the history. of modern civilisation.' -It Wan tho priwijwl oirmiu*- 
stance in the state of tho duirch in the twclfili century, the |dafc 
of time at which we shall now leave .Jt. 

A movement of a different nature look pj;ico fit tho wry 
same period, the movement towards the enfranrhiHnwjut of tlo 
boroughs. It was attended by a siu^nl;i.r 'proof f tho meouaw- 
tency of barbarian and riuic minds. Jf those |tr^eHwn who miun- 
tained their own freedom withNuch s?c;ul, Iml Iseen tolil tlmt thoru 
were men wlio asserted tho rights of human ivnwm, of frcooxami- 
nation, and were denounced by tho church as Iwretuw, they would 
have stoned or burnt them on fclio instimt. Alwlard und hia" friends 
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-were exposed to tliis danger more than once. On the otlicr hand, 
those very writers who were tlie champions of the rights of human 
reason, spoke of the efforts for enfranchisement of the boroughs 
as productive of abominable disorder, and of the overthrow of 
society. Thus war seemed declared between the philosophical 
and the municipal movement, between intellectual and political 
enfranchisement To reconcile these two great actions, and to 
bring them to a comprehension of the community of their interests, 
ages have been required. In the twelfth century they were utterly 
severed, as we shall see in our succeeding inquiry into the enfran- 
chisement of the "boroughs.' 
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BOROUGHS AXI> THEIR LNFLCENCM. 

The feudal system and the church, the two first groat funda- 
mental elements of modern civilisation, have now been brought 
down to the twelfth century, and our present object will be to 
trace the third of those elements, the boroughs, to the same era, 
confining ourselves within the limits we have observed with regard 
to the other two. 

Our inquiry into boroughs commences with a different situation 
from that held by the church or the feudal system. Prom the 
iifth to the twelfth, century, these latter, although, they afterwards 
underwent new developments, exhibited themselves as nearly 
complete, and in a definitive state ; their birth, growth, and matu- 
rity, all occurred within that interval. It was very different with 
boroughs. It was not until the end of the epoch upon which our 
attention is engaged, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that 
they took any place in history; not meaning thereby that their 
previous history calls for no examination, or that the traces of 
their existence long before that period are not discoverable*, but* 
that it was only in the eleventh century that they made a distinct 
appearance ou the great stage of the world, and cuino out UK an 
important element of modern civilisation. Than, in Kurveying the 
feudal system and* the -church from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, wo.havo found effects developed and produced from, causes, 
* or, in other words, whenever, by induction or conjecture, we have 

deduced results from certain principles, we have been able to 
verify them by reference to facts. This is a facility which we do 
not possess with'tho boroughs. A.t the present moment, 1 shall 
f only speak of causes and origins ; and what I may say upon the 

I effects of their existence, and upon their influence on the pro- 

'< gress of European civilisation, will be in some sort by way of 

; prediction, as the adclucement of contemporary and known facts 

will be impossible. It is not until a later da.te, in fche period 
stretching from tho twelfth to the fifteenth century, that we shall 
perceive corporations take their development, as an institution 
1 bear fruit, and history prove our predictions. 1 mark this ditto* 

J renco of situation tho more emphatically, in order to obviate 

\ objections against tho -incompleteness and prematureweui of tho 

| picture I am about to give. 

I will suppose that a burgher of the twelfth century had sud- 
j denly appeared amongst us in 17SJ), at the moment that the ter- 

| riblo regeneration of France commenced., and that there hud been 

! 
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given him to read (for we must endow him with tho power to 
rend) one of those pamphlets which then so violently agitated the 
in hula of men; for example, the pamphlet of M. Sieves * What 
is the third estate?' Let us imagine his eyes falling on this 
phrase the main point of the publication 'The third estate is 
the French nation, less the nobility and the clergy.' I. ask, what 
impression would such a phrase produce on the mind of this man? 
Would he understand it? The words, ''the French nation J would 
be beyond his comprehension, for they would convey no idea of 
anything known to him, or existing in his own day; but if he 
should understand the phrase if he had a clear conception of that 
sovereignty attributed to the third estate over all society, it would 
assuredly appear to him a nearly insane and impious proposition, 
so much would it be in contradiction to what he had seen, and to 
the entire bent of his ideas and sentiments. 

Now, ask this bewildered burgher to follow you, and conduct 
him to some of tho then boroughs of France, to liheims, Bcau- 
vais, Laon, or Noyon. A surprise of a different nature would 
here await him. On entering the town he would perceive no 
towers, no ramparts, no burgher guard, no meanH of defence, but 
all open and exposed to the first hostile occupant. The safety of 
such a . municipality would appear to him very -uncertain and 
weakly guaranteed. Penetrating into the interior, and inquiring 
into what was there 'passing 1 , into tho manner in which it was 
governed, and into tho condition of tho inhabitants, he would bo 
told that there was a power outside which taxed them as it 
pleased, summoned their militia, and sent it to distant wars, re- 
gardloss of their consent; ; that there were magistrates, mayors, 
and sheriffs, whom the burgesses had no share in nominating, 
and that tho affairs of the borough wore not decided in the 
borough itself, but that a man named by the king, au mtendant, 
tilouo and from a distance, administered them. Furthermore, he 
would be told that the inhabitants had no right to aKscmble and 
deliberate in common upon what concerned thorn that the bell 
of their church, did not summon them to tUo public square. The 
burgess of the twelfth century would be perfectly at a loss to 
comprehend these mutters. 1ft rst he wan 'bewildered and dis- 
mayed at tho grandeur and importance that the burgher coimiiu- 
nity, tho third estate, attributed to iteeii., and now he liwiy it, upon 
its own hearthstone, in a state of servitude, weakness, and nullity, 
worse than anything- ho had known as moat disastrous. Passing 
from one contemplation to tho other from tho idoa of a sovo- 
resign commonalty to the survey of its poworlesuess how could 
ho comprehend and reconcile- tho difference, or disentangle liis 
mind from confusion 3 

On tho other hand, let us carry a burgess of tho nineteenth 
century back to the twelfth, and ho will find tilings under tho 
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same double aspect, but the situations changed. Contemplating 
the general affairs of the age, the state, the government of the 
country, and society at large, we see or hear nothing of the "bur- 
gesses; they are altogether without importance in the state. 
And not only so, but in speaking or thinking of themselves anxl 
their situation in relation to the general government of France., 
their language is timid and humble in the extreme. Their old 
masters, the lords of fiefs, from whom they wrung their fran- 
chises, are found treating them, in words at least, with a pride 
which surprises us, but was far from astonishing or irritating 
them. 

But entering into the borough itself, and surveying what is 
there passing, we find the scene changed. "We are in a sort of 
fortified place, defended by the armed burgesses, who tax them- 
selves, elect their own magistrates, sit in judgment, inflict punish- 
ments, and assemble to deliberate upon their own affairs ; making 
war even against their lord, and having their own militia. In. a 
word, they govern themselves, and are superior to control. 

Here is a contrast of the same order as that wldch so much 

\\ surprised the burgess of the twelfth century in the France of the 

1 f eighteenth, only the parts are reversed. In the latter, the burgher 

v [ order or nation is everything, the borough nothing ; in the former, 

I the degrees of importance are diametrically opposite. 

t * Assuredly many things and many extraordinary events must 

have passed, and many revolutions have been accomplished foe- 
*,' tween the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, to produce so prodi- 

* ' gious a change in the state of. one social class. Yet, in spite of 

this change, there is no doubt that the third estate of 1789 was, 
> ! politically speaking, the descendant and heir of the burghers of 

^ J the twelfth century. That haughty and ambitious 'French nation/ 

% which raised its pretensions so high, proclaimed its sovereignty 

^ j| "with such pomposity, and pretended not only to regenerate and 

;J govern itself, but also to govern and regenerate the world, incon- 

testibly descended from those borough communities, who made 
their obscure though courageous stands in the twelfth century,- 
with the sole object of throwing off the tyrannical yoke of name- 
less lords in their respective isolated corners. 

i Kow, although there is no question that the explication, of so 

| great a metamorphosis will not be found in the state of the 

5 boroughs in the twelfth century, but that it has been effected and 

^ has its causes in the events which have occurred between the 

h -p^ ? twelfth and eighteenth centuries, yet the origin of the third estate 

* L has been of great consequence in its history ; and whilst we shall 

f > not therein discover the full secret of its destiny, we may at least 

J|^ discern, the germ thereof; for what it was at first, is found again. 

rid in what it has become, to a much greater extent than appearances 

J tt would lead us to presume. A survey, although an incomplete 
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f one, of tlie state of the boroughs in. tlie twelfth century, will. I 

think, be decisive of the fact. 

In entering upon an investigation into this state, in order failv 
to comprehend it, we must consider the boroughs in two main 
, points of view. There are two important questions to resolve : 

the first, that of the enfranchisement of the boroughs themselves, 
"A* ^ G ^^ 1QL * r y kow ^' ne revolution operated, and from, what causes, 

*|P^. what change it produced in the situation of tlie burghers, and 

what was its effect npon society at large, upon tlie other elas ?, 
and uppn the state. The second question is relative to tlie crovern- 
ment of the boroughs, the internal condition of the oifrarielil^^l 
towns, the relations of the burgesses amongst themselves, and tlie 
principles, the forms, and the manners in vogue within the com- 
munities. 

From these two sources on the one hand, from the elbanire 
introduced- into the social position of the burghers., and on the 
other, from their internal or borough government all their iji- 
fiuence on modern civilisation has been derived. That in^uer.c- 
has been productive of no one fact which. may not be referred to 
one. or other of these two causes. Therefore, when we shall have 
thoroughly sifted iihem, and obtained an insight into the circum- 
stances of their enfranchisement . oa the one hand, and their 
government oa the other, we -shall possess, as- it were., the- two 
keys to their history. . . . 

I will first say a few words on the diversity in the state of 
boroughs throughout Europe. The facts which I shall briug fur- 
ward will not apply indifferently to all tlie Italian, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and French boroughs ; some of them are referable to them 
all; but there are great and important differences. Tiiesa I iviii 
indicate as I go oil: we shall subsequently find them in :Iie 
progress of civilisation, and will then investigate them more 
narrowly. 

To have a proper idea of the enfcmcMsement of the boroughs 
it is necessary to go back to the state of towns from tlie fifth" to 
the tenth century, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the time at 
. which the borough revolution commenced. The differences wen?, 
I repeat, very great; the condition of towns varied extensively 
in the different countries of Europe, yet there are some general 
facts vrhich may be affirmed of almost -all towns, to which 1 shall 
endeavour to restrict myself. "When I have done with them, ih* 
more special matter will apply to the boroughs of France, and 
particularly to those in the north of France, above the Bhone.aad 
the Loire. " These will be prominent points in the picture it w my 
object to draw. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire., from the fifth to the tenth 
eentary, the towns were in a state neither of Iftwrirr iwr of ser- 
vitude? la the nse of words, we ran the ctoac-e of error as I 
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! , , - ^ce in the description of men and of 
previously *^ k ^h^ored for a long period, and a so 
Events, ^enasocietj has endu determ f nafce? and precise 

sts luneuage, s , T^ti sense as it were. Time has uxtro- 
meaning, a legal and otociaifc ^ ^ ^ multitude of ideas wliich. 
duced into the meaning 01 w^ pr<moimce d, but which, not being 
are awakened as soon as i e ^ applicable to one period, 
all inclnded.at the same date, ^^^ arouse ideas in onr 
Por example, the words m er^^ ^^^ precise and perfect than 

correspond to the facts ^" ist ^ ^were iifa state of liberty in the 
\ttries. If we say that tno TO present a meaning 

ritfitfa, ve say fer top ^^ ^ ^portray the state of things 
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\f difterent from the mummpal ^f^ J of servitud o or 

F, P* the *r nS Tld ai the "viktkch befall weakness, and 

I of liberty ; the y ?* *to^ * depredations of the 

'I were a ? r f'n sle of Tmany and such frightful disorders, m 
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clergy or a bishop who e ^ 101 ^ h Unk botw ecii thorn 
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. to their m.micipal ties, FinaHy, when feudahsm had complatoly 

) Siuxnphed, a ie P towns, without falling into the slavery oi the 

1 ' serfs, found themselves under the sway of lege lords, and com- 

' }j prised within fiefs, in consequence of which they lost that share of 

U ' dependence which had been left to them in times even, inoro 

'.!' - bartoona, in the first ages of aw invasion. So that from the fifth 
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century to the ]>criod of the complete organisation of feudalism, 
the state of towns was continually getting worse. 
, When feudalism was once fairly established, when each man 
had taken up his station, and planted himself on an estate, and the 
wandering- life had family ceased, the towns, after a certain in- 
terval, began again to acquire some importance, and to deploy a 
renewed activity. Human activity is like the fecundity of the 
earth ; as soon as the storm ceases, it reappears, germinates, and 
bears fruit. Whenever there is the least glimpse of order and 
peace, mankind resumes hope, and with hope labour. Thus it 
happened in the towns : so soon as the feudal system was well 
fixed, there sprang up amongst the fief-holders new wants and a 
certain taste for advancement and amelioration, to satisfy which a 
little commerce and industry took root in the towns of their 
domains, and wealth and population returned to them ; slowly, I 
admit, but still they returned. Amongst the circumstances which 
hastened that result, may be reckoned one not hitherto much 
regarded namely, the right of sanctuary in churches. Even be- 
fore the boroughs were constituted, and before their force and 
ramparts enabled them to hold out an asylum to the wretched 
population of the fields, the protection which could be found in 
the church alone was sufficient to attract a great many fugitives 
into the towns. They came to shelter -themselves either in the 
church itself, or around the church;, and they were not confined* to 
men of the inferior class, serfs anil boors, but were frequently 
men of consideration and wealth who had been proscribed. The 
chronicles of the epoch are full of such examples. We see men, 
formerly powerful, pursued by a neighbour yet more powerful, or 
by the king himself, abandoning their domains, carrying off all 
their movables, and flying to a town to put themselves under the 
protection of a church. These men became burgesses; and such 
refugees were, in my opinion, of. -some influence on the progress of 
towns, as they brought into them both wealth and the elements of 
a population superior to the bulk 'of the former inhabitants. JBe- 
sidos, is it not probable that when anything like a considerable 
association had boon formed in any quarter, men would -flock to 
it not only- on account of the greater security afforded by it, but 
also from the mere spirit of sociability which is so natural to 
them? 

By dint of all these caxises, the towns acquired a certain degree 
of strength after the feudal system had become somewhat regu- 
lated. But security was not gained in the same proportion.: It is 
true the wandering life had ceased, yet this wandering life had 
been to the conquerors and new proprietors of the soil a great 
means of gratifying their passions. When urged by a craving for 
plunder, they had made a foray, or gone to u distance in search of 
fresh fortune or a fresh domain. But whew, each had fixed hhu- 
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self, and it was necessary to renounce the conquering vagabond 
life, the taste for it was far from ceasing, or brutish appetites, or 
fierce desires, from abating. Their weight fell upon that part of 
the population lying most at the mercy of those possessed of 
power, upon tho towns. Instead of going to a distance to pillage, 
they pillaged near their own homos. The extortions of the lords 
upon the burgesses redoubled from the beginning of the tenth 
/ century. Every tune that the proprietor of a domain in. which a 

town was included had any lust of pelf to satisfy, the burgesses 
were sure to feel its worst effects. It was at this epoch, more 
than at any other, that the complaints of the- boroughs wore loud 
and repeated, in consequence- of the absolute want of security to 
commerce. Tho merchants, after making their rounds, were un- 
able to return in peace into their towns; the roads and avenues 
were incessantly blocked tip by the lord and his followers. The 
period in which industry recommenced its exercise was thus pre- 
cisely that in which security wan most deficient. Kolhing frets 
men more than to be thus troubled iu their labours, and despoiled 
of the fruits which they had thence anticipated. They uro thereby 
much more annoyed and enraged than when they are subjected 
to suffering in. a course of life for a long time fixed ami numoto- 

4 nous, or when that of which they are deprived is not the result of 

thoir own activity, exerted in the reasonable! hope of drawing wuro 
returns. In tho progressive movement which, lifts up a man or a 
population to a new fortune., there is a principle of abhorrence for 
iniquity axxd violence muck more energetic than, iu any other 
situation, . ' 

This, then,' was tho' condition of the towns in tho course of tho 
' tenth century, Thoir, strength, importance), and riches had in- 
creased ; and these acquisitions rendering them every day objoctB 
of greater envy to the lorcb, it became more than ever necessary 
to be able to defend them, Tho* danger and the evil grew iu 
magnitude with the means of resisting them. Indeed the feudal 
system offered to all its participators the continual, example of 
resistance; it presented to tho mind, under no modification,, tho 
'. idea of an organised government, capable of .regulating and eon- 

trolling all by its intervention, alone. On tho contrary, the spec- 
tacle of individual will, refusing to submit to any restraint, was 
unceasingly displayed. The greater number of tho fiet-hoUlors 
: was in this position with regard to their lordH-paranwuntj and tho 

small lords with regard to tho great; so that, at tho very time 
when tho towns were oppressed and tormented, ami they began 
;'. to have new and important interests to maintain, they had under 

'; their eyes a continual lesson of insurrection. .Foudalinm, has cor- 

| tainly clone this service to humanity, that it him given a perpetual 

exhibition of individual will acting in all its energy. Tho lesson 
was not thrown away, for notwithstanding their weakness, and 
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the prodigious inequality of condition "between, them and their 
lords, the towns became insurgent on all sides. 

Ifc is difficult to assign a precise date to the event. It is gene- 
rally said that th enfranchisement of the boroughs commenced 
in the eleventh century; but in all great events, how many un- 
known and unsuccessful efforts are made before that which finally 
prevails! In all things, Providence, to accomplish its designs., 
lavishes courage, virtues, sacrifices man himself; and it is only 
after a countless multitude of unknown labours, in appearance j 

utterly lost, after numberless noble hearts have sunk under dis- j 

couragement, and the painful conviction of the hopelessness of \ 
their cause, that the triumph is achieved. This was doubtless the ) 

case with the boroughs. There can be little question but that J , 

very many attempts at resistance and struggles for enfranchise- y< 

ruent were made in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, which 
not only did not succeed, bat the memory of which remained * 

without renown, because unfortunate. .But these endeavours. 
most assuredly exercised an influence upon posterior events; 
they gave animation and prevalence to the spirit of liberty, and 
laid the train for the great insurrection of the eleventh century. 

I call it insurrection designedly. The enfranchisement of the 
boroughs, in the eleventh century, was the result of a veritable 
insurrection, of a real war declared by the inhabitants of towns 
against their lords* The' first fact which is always met with in 
such histories, is a levy of the burghers, who arm themselves with 
any weapon they can catch, the expulsion of the officers of the 
superior, who had conic to make exactions, or an enterprise 
against his castle ; the characteristics of war are always there. If 
the insurrection is suppressed, what is the first act of the con- 
queror ? He orders the destruction of the fortifications raised by 
the burghers, not only around their town, but around each house* 
We find that at the formation tf the confederacy, after undertak- 
ing to act in common, and swearing the borough as a whole, the- 
first proceeding of each burgher was to place his house in a state 
of defence. Some boroughs, whose names are at the present day 
buried in obscurity for example,, the petty borough of VSzclai 
in Nivernais maintained a prolonged and energetic contest with 
their lords. In the case of Vfeelai, victory fell, to its abbot, and 
he instantly enjoined the demolition of the fortified houses of the 
burgesses. The names of several of those whose houses were thus, 
destroyed have been preserved. 

If we enter the interior of these houses of our ancestors, and 
study the mode of construction, and the kind of life which it 
reveals, we shall find everything adapted for war, and possessing* 
a warlike character. 

The following is the construction of a burgher's house of the 
twelfth century, as fur as we can judge at the present day. There 
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were generally three floors., with a single room on each floor. 
The ground-floor was a low room, in which the family fed; the 
first floor was very elevated, as a .means of safety, affording' the 
most remarkable peculiarity in the construction. On this was 
a room in which the owner of the house dwelt with his wife. 
The building was almost always flanked by towers at the angles, 
usually of a square form, another adaptation for war, arid a 
means of resistance. On the second and last floor was u room, 
tho use of which is uncertain, but which probably served for the 
children and the rest of the family. Above, there was very of Leu 
a small platform, evidently destined to serve as un observatory. 
Thus the whole construction of the house gives an idea of war. 
In reality, such was the actual character and true designation of 
the movement which produced borough enfranchisement. 

Now, when war has continued a certain time, whoever may be 
the belligerents, it necessarily ends in peace. The treaties of 
peace between the boroughs and their adversaries were the 
charters. The borough charters were mere treaties of peace 
between the burghers and their superiors. 

The insurrection was general. When I use the term general ^ 1 
do not mean that there was any concert or. coalition amongst all 
the burghers of a country, far from it. The situation of tho 
boroughs was almost everywhere the same, exposed to the same 
danger, and overborne by the same misfortunes. Having nt^juired 
pretty nearly the same means of resistance and offence*, they em- 
ployed them at almost tho same moment. It is possible, also* that 
example may have had some eifect, and tliut ti.io success of ono 
or two boroughs may have been contagious. The chartera some- 
times seem drawn upon the same pattern ; that of Noyon, for 
example, served as a model for those of Buatxvais, Haint Qucutin, 
&c. Yet I am very doubtful that example operated to sudi na 
extent as is commonly suppose! 1 , The communications were 
difficult and rare, reports vague and unaccredited. There arc 
more grounds for believing that the Insurrection was the conse- 
quence of an identical situation, and of a spontaneous general 
movement. Again, 1 mean the word genarttl merely to express 
that it took place in almost .every district, for it was not tho 
result of a unanimous and concerted movement. On tho con- 
trary, all was individual and local; each borough rono against its 
superior on its own peculiar account, and all was effected hi sepa- 
rate localities. 

Great were the vicissitudes of the strife. Not only did success 
alternate, but even after peace appeared made, and charters hud 
been sworn to on both sides, they were broken or eluded in 
every possible way. The royal power bore an important part in 
the alternations of this strife, of which 1 will speak more in de- 
tail when I come to treat of royalty itself. Its influence in tho 
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movement of borough enfranchisement lias "been perhaps too 
much exaggerated; sometimes it has been denied altogether, or 
too much underrated. At present, I confine myself to the decla- 
ration that it frequently interfered, invoked sometimes by the 
boroughs, sometimes by the lords- that it often played contrary 
parts, acting now on one principle, thtrn upon another, and unceas- 
ingly changing its designs and conduct ; but that, upon the whole, 
Jts action was attended with more good than bad consequences. 

Notwithstanding all these vicissitudes, and the continual viola- 
tions of charters, the enfranchisement of the boroughs was con- 
summated in the twelfth century. Europe, and especially France, 
which had been overrun with insurrections, was now filled with 
charters of a more or less favourable tendency. The degree of 
security "with which the boroughs enjoyed them was variable, but 
still they enjoyed them. The fact was established, and the right 
was recognised. 

Wo will now inquire into the immediate results of this great 
fact, and the changes it produced in the position of the burghers 
in society. 

In the first place, it altered nothing 1 , at least at the commence- 
ment, in the relation of the burghers with the general govern- 
ment of the country, with what we now call the state ; they in- 
terfered with it to no -greater extent than before. Everything 
remained local, and confined to the limits of the fief. 

One circumstance* however, must be taken to modify this as- 
sertion. Between the burghers and the king a tie began at that 
time to be formed. In many cases the boroughs had invoked 
the support of the Icing against their superior, or his guarantee, 
when a charter was promised or sworn to. In other cases the 
lords had called for the judgment of the king between themselves 
and the burghers. At the demand of one or other of the parties,, 
from a concourse of different causes, the royal power had inter- 
icrcd in the quarrels, whence sprang up pretty constant relations 
between the burghers and the king, which sometimes became 
very intimate. By these means the commonalty grew connected 
with the centre of the state, and began to have tics with the 
general government. 

Although everything remained local, still the effect of the en- 
franchisement was to call, a new and general class into being. 
No coalition had existed amongst the burghers, nor had they, as 
a class, any public and common existence. But the land was 
covered with men occupying an identical situation, with common 
interests and manners, amongst whom there could not fail to bo 
formed by degrees a certain bond and unity, which was sure to 
originate a burgher class. Thus a necessary result of the local 
enfranchisement of boroughs, was the formation of a great social, 
order, the citizen or burgher class. 

I 
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We must not imagine tliafc tliis class was then "wliat it has since 
"become. JNot only has its situation greatly changed, but its ele- 
ments or component parts were quite different. In, the twelfth 
century, it was only composed of dealers and traders driving a 
trifling commerce, and of small proprietors, either of houses or of 
laud, who had taken up their abodes in towns. Throe centuries 
afterwards, the burgher class comprised, in addition, lawyers,, 
physicians, local magistrates, and persons engaged in various 
literary avocations. It was thus formed successively., and of very 
distinct elements ; but neither to the succession nor to the diver- 
sity ha,s proper attention been paid in its history. 'Whenever 
the burgher class is spoken of, ifc lias been considered, apparently, 
as at all epochs composed of the same elements. Such, a conclu- 
sion is absurd. It is, perhaps, more than all in the diversity of 
its composition, at the various eras of history, that the secret of 
its destiny ought to be sought. So long as it included neither 
magistrates nor lettered men so long, in fact, as it was not what 
it became in the sixteenth century it possessed neither so high a 
standing nor so great an influence in the state. The successive 
lise within itself of new professions and relative moral positions'., 
of a new intellectual development, must bo traced, in order to 
comprehend the vicissitudes of its fortunes and its power. In the 
twelfth century it was composed, I repeat, of petty traders, who 
retired into the towns after making their purchases and sales, 
and of owners of houses or small estates who had fixed their resi- 
dence in them. Such was the European burgher clasBin its first 
elements... ' / ; . . ' 

The next great result of the enfranchisement of boroughs was 
th contest of classes, which thereupon arose inevitably from the 
fact Itself, a contest which occupies all modern history. Europe, 
as at present constituted, has sprang from the struggles amongst 
the different orders of society. In other regions, as I have for- 
merly stated, the contest produced very opposite effects. In. Asia, 
for example, one class completely triumphed; the system of 
castes succeeded that of classes, and society foil into stagnation. 
Thanks be to God, no such consequence has happened in Europe. 
No one order has been able to vanquish or enslave the others ; 
the contest, instead of becoming a principle of immobility, hus 
been the cause of advancement. The relations of the different 
classes amongst themselves, and the necessity in which they have 
found themselves to straggle and to yield by turns, the variety of 
their interests and passions, the desire for conquest, without being 
able to accomplish it 'from all this has resulted, perhaps, the 
most energetic and fruitful principle of development in Euro- 
pean civilisation. The orders have been engaged in constant 
warfare: they detested each other; a deep-seated diversity in 
position, interests, and manners, wrought amongst them a pro- 
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found moral hostility or antagonism, and yet they have progres- 
sively drawn together, amalgamated, and merged - their diffe- 
rences. Every country in Europe has witnessed a certain gene- 
ral spirit, a certain community of interests, ideas, and feelings, 
take root and gain development within its own confines, which 
has triumphed over dissension and division. For example, in 
France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the social 
and moral separation of the orders was still deeply planted ; yet 
there is no doubt that the fusion was even then far advanced, 
and that there was a veritable French nation, not of one class 
exclusively, but comprising all classes, animated with a certain 
common sentiment, having a common social existence, and 
strongly impressed with nationality. 

Thus, from our diversity, enmity, and warfare, has arisen in 
modern Europe that national unity, which has "become so brilliant 
a feature of the present times, and which is tending, day by day, 
to a development still more glorious and beneficial. 

Such are the great external, palpable, and social effects that have 
resulted from the revolution under review. We will now proceed 
to inquire what were its moral effects, or what changes it wrought 
in the minds of the burghers themselves, what, in fact, they be- 
came y in a moral sense, in. their new position. 

There is one fact with which it is impossible to avoid being 
struck, when we study the relations of the burghers, not merely 
in the twelfth century, but in after ages, with the state, or govern- 
ment of the state, with the general interests of the country. I 
speak of the extraordinary timidity and humility of the "burghers, 
of the excessive modesty of their pretensions with regard to the 
government of their country, and of the facility they display in 
being contented. They give no token of possessing that true 
political spirit which aspires to influence, to reform, and to 
govern ; they are utterly devoid, of boldness of thought and great- 
ness of ambition. They seem more like prudent and plodding 
freedmen. 

There are only two sources whence greatness of ambition and 
boldness of thought, in the political sphere, can result. There 
must be present either the feeling and consciousness of exorcis- 
ing an important influence and groat power over the destinies of 
others, and upon a vast stage, or an energetic self-conviction of 
complete 'personal independence!, an absolute certainty of indivi- 
dual liberty, and an inward persuasion of a destiny dependent 
upon no other will than that of the individual himself. Upon one 
or other of these conditions seem, to depend hardihood of mind, 
loftiness of ambition, and a desire to act ,in an extended sphere, 
and to bo instrumental in obtaining results of high import, 

Neither the one nor the other entered into the situation of the 
burghers of the middle ages. Their importance was limited to 
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themselves: out of their own towns, or upon the state at large, 
their influence was trifling. Neither could they have any strong 
sentiment of personal independence. It was of little moment 
that they had conquered and obtained charters. The burgher of 
a town, comparing himself to a petty lord who lived near him, 
and who had just been vanquished, felt, notwithstanding the 
latter incident, his extreme inferiority; he was a stranger to that 
haughty feeling of independence which swelled the breast of the 
fief-holder; his portion of freedom was held not from himself, but 
from his association with others, resting on a succour difficult and 
precarious. Thence arose that character of reserve, timidity of 
spirit, modest awe, and cringing humility of speech, even in the 
midst of stern resolution, which was so profoundly impressed on 
the burgher life of the twelfth century, and which has come down 
to their latest descendants. They have never had a taste for 
great enterprises; and when fate has plunged them into such, 
they have been beset with disquietude and embarrassment; tho 
weight of responsibility has pressed too heavily upon them j they 
have felt themselves out of their sphere, and longed to return to 
more accustomed habits ; thus they have always been ready to 
treat on moderate terms. "We therefore find, in tho course of 
European history, and especially in the French, that tho burgher 
class was esteemed, flattered, even consulted, but very rarely 
feared; it seldom impressed its adversaries with the idea of its 
being a great or high-spirited power of real political weight. This 
weakness in the comparatively modern burgher class is not 
matter of astonishment, since its principal cause is clearly assign- 
able to its origin, and to those circumstances of its enfranchise- 
ment . which I have, shortly before noted. A high ambition, 
entertained independently of social station, expansion and bold- 
ness in political thought, desire for intervention in the affairs of 
the realm, full consciousness of the dignity of man as a human 
being, and of the extent of his power, if he have capacity to exer- 
cise it these are sentiments and dispositions altogether modern, 
the proceeds of modern civilisation, and the fruit of that glorious 
and elastic generality which characterises it, and which can never 
fail to assure to the people an influence and. a weight in tho 
government of the country, which were always wanting, and must 
of necessity have been wanting, to the burghers, our ancestors. 

But, on the other hand, they acquired and displayed n degree 
of energy, devotedness, perseverance^ and patient zeal, in tho 
strenuous maintenance of the local interests intrusted to them 
upon their narrow stage, which has never been surpassed. The 
difficulty of accomplishing that task was so great, and they had 
to struggle against so many perils, that an unexampled deploy- 
ment of courage was required. A very false idea of tho life of a 
burgher of the twelfth and tliirfccenth centuries -is entertained at 
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this clay. Sir "Walter Scott lias given in one of his novels, Qucntiii 
Durward, a description of the burgomaster of Liege, whom he 
3 u is represented as a true burgher of comedy, fat, sluggish, igno- 
rant, and cowardly, solely occupied in passing his life comfort- 
ably. But the burghers of those times had always their coats of 
mail on their breasts, and their pikes in their hands ; their course 
of life was almost as disturbed, as warlike, and as rough, as that 
of the lords with whom they fought. It was in their constant 
danger, and in their bearing up against all the hardships of mili- 
tary life, that they acquired that strong determination and stub- 
born energy which have become somewhat mitigated in the softer 
activity of modern times. 

None of these social or moral effects of the enfranchisement of 
the boroughs had taken its full development in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; it is in the following ages that they incontcstably appear, 
and give opportunity for their clear discernment. Yet it is just 
as sure that their seed was sown in the original position of the 
boroughs, in the mode of their enfranchisement, and the place 
or station which the burghers thereafter took in the general so- 
ciety. Therefore I am justified in anticipating them at present. 
We will, in consequence, penetrate into the very interior of the 
borough of the twelfth century, and will see how it was governed, 
and 'what principles and facts predominated in tho mutual rela- 
tions of the burghers amongst themselves. 

It will be recollected that, in speaking of the municipal system 
bequeathed by the Roman Empire to the modern world, I stated 
that the Roman Empire was a great coalition of municipalities, 
whicli had formerly been sovereign powers like Home herself. 
Each of those towns had had originally the same existence* as 
Rome, and had been a small independent republic, making peace 
and war, and governing itself at its own pleasure. In proportion 
as they were incorporated into the Roman Empire, the rights 
which constitute sovereignty, the rights of peace and war, of 
legislation, taxation, &c. were taken from each town, and con- 
centred in Rome. Then there remained but one sovereign muni- 
cipality, Rome, reigning over a great number of municipalities, 
which no longer preserved any-tiling but a civil existence. The 
municipal system changed its character, and instead of being a 
political government, invested with sovereignty, it became a more 
mode of administering affairs. This was tho great revolution 
consummated under the Roman Empire. The municipal system, 
3 uiving become a mode of administration, was reduced to tho 
government of local affaire, and the civil interests of the city. 
The fall of the Roman Empire left the towns and their institutions 
in this state. In the midst of tho barbaric chaos, ideas were 
jumbled in as much confusion as facts; the attributes of sove- 
reignty, and those of mere administration, wore confounded. 
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distinctions were no longer attended to, and affairs were 
oned to the course of necessity. Jfcich .locality had its 
wrereicn or its administrator, according to events or immediate 
<mte When the towns rose in insurgency to secure themselves 
from 'arbitrary spoliation, they assumed the sovereignty. This 
was not owing in the slightest degree to any respect for political, 
theory or to any sentiment of their, own dignity, lint in order 
to have the best means of resisting the lords against whom they 
rebelled they appropriated to themselves the right of making 
militia levies, of self-taxation, for supporting war, of making their 
own chiefs' and magistrates in a word, of governing themselves. 
Government administered in the interior of the towns was essen- 
tial to defence and security. Tims sovereignty returned to the 



dent and self-governing, 
their enfranchisement. 

It is of course not to be inferred' that this- sovereignty was 
complete. There always remained some trace of external '-sove- 
reignty 5 sometimes the lord preserved a right to send an officer 
into the town, who took the borough magistrates for Ins assessoro ; 
sometimes lie had a right to collect certain revenues, or a tribute 
was in some instances secured to him. Occasionally the outward 
sovereignty of the borough passed into the hands of the king. 

The boroughs themselves, having entered into the folds of feu- 
dalism, had vassals, and became suzerains, or superior lordH, and 
under this title they possessed all that portion of sovereignty 
which belonged inherently to feudal lordship, A confusion en- 
sned between the rights with which they. wore' invested by their 
feudal position, and those which they had conquered by tlio.ir 
insurrection ; but wider this twofold title sovereignty appertained 
to them. 

The description of what took place, and how the government 
was carried on in the interior of a borough in the first agen, may 
be drawn as follows from the very incomplete monuments left 
"for our guidance. The entirety of the inhabitants formed the 
borough assemblies; all those who had boon sworn in burgesses 
(and whoever lived -within the walls, was obliged to take tlio 
oaths) were called together to general assembly !>y the Bound of 
the clock. There the magistrates were nominated" The number 
and form, of magisterial offices were very variable*. Tho magis- 
trates being named, the assembly was dissolved. They governed 
almost alone with a considerable degree of arbitrariness, and 
without any other check or responsibility than what might ariso 
from new elections, or rather popular risings, which were the 
grand method of calling to account in use at that day. 
Thus the internal organisation of the boroughs was reduced to 
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two simple elements the general assembly of the inhabitants, 
and a government invested with a nearly arbitrary power, under 
the check of insurrection or risings. It was impossible, chiefly 
from the state of manners, to establish a regular government and 
veritable guarantees for order and stability. The greatest part 
of the borough population was in such a condition of ignorance, 
brutality, and ferociousness, as rendered it very difficult to govern. 
In a short time, there was almost as little security in the interior 
of a borough, as there existed formerly in the relations of the 
burghers with the .superior lord. Still, a higher class of burghers 
was rather speedily formed, the cause of which may bo easily 
divined. The state of ideas and of social relations produced the 
establishment and legal constitution of industrial professions into 
companies or corporations. The system of privilege or monopoly 
was thus introduced into the interior of the boroughs, and, as a 
consequence, great inequality. There was shortly in nil of them 
a certain number of important and wealthy burghers, and a 
labouring population more or less numerous, which, in spite of 
its inferiority, had a considerable share of influence in the affairs 
of the borough. Therefore the boroughs were divided into two 
classes the higher .burghers, and a population prone to all the 
errors and vices of a mob. The superior burghers were tram- 
melled by. the . enormous difficulty of governing tins lower popu- 
lation on the one hand, and by the continual efforts of the old 
lord of the borough to re-usurp his power on the other. This 
was their situation not only in France, but in all Europe, up till 
the sixteenth century, and this was perhaps the principal cause 
which prevented the boroughs from obtaining all the political 
importance which they might otherwise have had in several coun- 
tries of Europe, and especially in France. Two principles were 
in constant strife within them : among the inferior population, a 
blind, reckless, and ferocious democratic spirit; and thence among 
the superior population, a spirit of timidity and management, 
inducing an extreme facility to make accommodations cither with 
the king or with the ancient lords, in order to re-establish, order 
and docility in the interior of the community. These two ten- 
dencies, by their separate action, effectually prevented the bo- 
roughs from assuming an important station in the general state. 

All these consequences had 'not broken out in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; yet we are enabled to anticipate them, from the very cha- 
racter of the insurrection, from the manner in which it liad com- 
menced, and from the condition of the different component parts 
of the borough population. 

Such are, if I mistake not, the principal characteristics and 
general results both of the enfranchisement of the boroughs and 
of their internal government. I have already stated that they 
were not so uniform and universal as I have represented them. 
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There is, on the contrary, a groat diversity in the history of 
European boroughs. For example, in Italy and in the south off 
France, the 14 01 nan municipal system prevailed; the population 
was not so much divided or so unequal as in the north. The 
borough organisation was also much better, either on account of 
the lingering lloman traditions, or on account of the superior 
state of the population, lu the north, it was the feudal system, 
which dnfhienced the borough existence. There, all was made 
subordinate to a successful struggle against the lords. The 
southern boroughs were much ^inoro occupied with their inter- 
nal organisation, with improvements, and with the means of 
advancement. They were paving the way for their becoming 
independent republics. The destiny of the northern boroughs, 
of the French especially, assumed a more rude and incomplete 
aspect ; a destiny of far inferior development. If wo survey the 
boroughs of Germany, Spain, and England, we shall find in them 
differences of other kinds. It is not my purpose to enter into 
these details; we shall have occasion to remark some of them 
as we advance In the history of civilisation. At their original 
formation, all things were confounded in pretty nearly one like- 
ness, and it was only by successive developments that the variety 
occurred. By subsequent developments, societies have been 
urged to that grand and concurrent unity which is the glorious 
goal of the efforts and hopes of the human, race. 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES THE CRUSADES. 

I have not hitherto stated the entire plan of my inquiry. I 
commenced by indicating its object, and then I proceeded, with- 
. out considering European civilisation as a whole, or without 
marking out at one and the same time the- point of departure, 
the course, and the port; that is, the commencement, the middle, 
and the end. We are now, however, arrived at an era in which 
this survey of the whole, this general sketch of the region we 
are traversing, becomes necessary. The periods that we have 
investigated so far, are illustrated in sonic sort by themselves, or 
by Immediate and distinct results. Those upon which we are 
about to enter would not be understood, and would indeed fail 
in exciting any lively interest, if they were not connected with 
their most indirect and remote consequences. In so extensive 
an investigation, moments occur in which the mind seeks for 
elucidation as to the ultimate object, and feels reluctant to pro- 
ceed with mists and darkness before it; not only whence we 
come, and where we are, does it seek to know, but also whither 
we go. This is what we feel at present. The epoch upon which 
we now open is intelligible, and its importance- can be appreciated 
only by the relations which link it to modern times. Its true 
tendency has only been revealed at a very late period. 

We arc now in possession of almost all the essential elements 
of European civilisation. I say almost, because I have not yofc 
entered upon royalty. The era of the decisive development of 
royalty did not take place until the twelfth or even the thirteenth 
century; it was not till then that the institution was truly estab- 
lished, and began to assume its definitive station in modern society. 
For this reason 1 have not treated of it earlier, Knit it will form 
the subject of my next lecture. With this exception, however, 
we grasp all the great elements of European civilisation : the 
feudal aristocracy, the church, and the boroughs, have all been 
traced to their origin ; the institutions corresponding to each o 
these matters have been laid open, and not only the institutions, 
but also the principles and ideas which, they were calculated to 
excite in the minds of men. Thus, when treating of feudalism, 
wo have gone to the cradle of the modern household, to the sanc- 
tuary of domestic life ; and we have fully understood the pre- 
vailing sentiment of individual independence- in. all its energy,,, 
and the influence it was destined to exercise upon our civilisation. 
On the (fucstion of the church, we have witnessed the rising of 
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ioty, its relations -with civil society, tho 
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liberty of conscience. The consideration of the infant boroughs 
has shown an association founded upon very opposite principles 
to those of feudalism or tlio church, the diversity of the social 
classes, their contests, tho first and deep-rooted characteristics of 
modem burgher manners, timidity -of spirit by the sido of firm 
determination, and mob licentiousness accompanied by principles 
<of legality. In a word, all the elements which have concurred 
in the constitution of European society^ and all thu.it that society 
has been, have now been fully searched into. * . 

Fowlet us transport ourselves into tho midst of modern Eu- 
rope; I do not mean the present Europe, after the astonishing 
change we have witnessed, but that of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Do wo recognise) the society we have jtwt 
l>eheld in the twelfth? How prodigious the difference! 1 liave 
.already dilated upon this difference when on the subject of tho 
boroughs ; I then endeavoured to show how little the third estate, 
of the eighteenth century resembled that of the twelfth? Scru- 
tinising feudalism and the church in the same manner, we are 
struck by a similar .metamorphosis. There was no more msem- 
blance between the nobility of Louis XlV,'s court and the feudal 
aristocracy, or between the church of Cardinal de Hcrnis and 
that of the Abbot .Sugcr, than between tho third estate of tho 
eighteenth century and the burghers of the twelfth. In the in- 
terval between these two, epochs, society (although m possession 
of all its elements) was completely transformed/ ; 

' -I .shall attempt a clear explication of the ' general and essential 
character of this transformation. 

3?rom the fifth to the twelfth century, society contained all that 
I have described kings, a lay aristocracy, a clergy, brothers, serfs, 
religions and civil powers, the germs, in fact, of till that constitutes 
a, nation and a government, and yet there was no government or 
nation. As to a people, properly so called, or a veritable govern- 
ment, in the sense with which those words are now applied, there 
was nothing of the sort in the whole period mentioned. We have 
encountered a multitude of particular forces, of special facts and 
of local institutions, but nothing general or public, no political 
system, in the strict sense of the word ; in fine", no real nationality. 

Let us look, on the contrary, to Europe in the seventeenth ami 
eighteenth centuries. Wo behold in every quarter two great 
forms appear on the stage of the world, the government and tho 
nation. Society is formed by, and history is occupied in tho rela- 
'tion of, the action of a general power upon a whole- country, and 
** influence of that country upon the power which govenw it ; 
--*-- \ ties of these two great forces, their affiance and their 
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strife, arc tlio especial objects of history. Tlie nobles, tlio clergy, 
the burghers, all those particular classes and powers, have no 
longer a prominent appearance, but are merged in and effaced by 
these two great bodies, the government and the nation. 

This is, if I mistake not, the essential feature which distin- 
guishes modern from primitive Europe, and the metamorphosis 
was accomplished between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It is, therefore between these two eras that the secret is em- 
bowelled, and the distinctive character of the epoch upon which 
we are entering is, that it has been employed to turn primitive 
Europe into modern Europe ; hence its importance and high, his- 
toric interest. Unless we contemplate it under that aspect, and 
unless we seek to learn what has resulted therefrom, not only 
shall we be utterly at a loss to understand the epoch, but we shall 
also feel tired and wearied with its pursuit. In fact, viewed by 
itself, and apart from its consequences, it was a period without 
character, a time during which confusion went on increasing, 
without the causes being apparent, an era of movement without 
direction, of agitation without result; royalty, nobility, clergy, 
burghers, all the elements of social order, kept moving in the 
same circle, all equally incapable of progress and repose. Experi- 
ments of all kinds were made, and all failed j attempts were made 
to give stability to government, foixndation to public liberty, even 
to introduce religious reforms, but nothing was effected, nothing 
grew to a head. If the human race was ever delivered over to a, 
destiny at once agitated and stationary, to labour afc once unre- 
mitting and barren, such were certainly the features of its condi- 
tion from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. 

I know only one work in which this characteristic is truthfully 
portrayed namely, *The History of the Dukes of Burgundy/ 
by M. do Barante. I do not refer to the truth which sparkles in 
liis descriptions of manners, or minute relations of events ; but to 
that general truthfulness which renders his whole work a faithful. 
image, a transparent mirror of the whole epoch, the restlessness 
and the monotony of which it so well unfolds. 

Considered, on the contrary, in its relation to what followed it, 
as tho period of transition from the primitive to the modem state 
of Europe, the epoch in question brightens into perspicuity and 
animation ; a uniformity in the whole, a direction and a progress, 
are instantly discoverable; its unity of action and its interest are 
contained in the heavy and obscure labour itself which worked 
out the accomplishment. 

The history of European civilisation may therefore be summed 
into three great periods. First, a period which I shall call that of 
origins, of formation, in which the different elements of our, 
society emerged from chaos, 1 took being, and displayed them- 
selves in their native forms with their animating priucix>lcs. This 
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period was prolonged almost to the twelfth century. (Second, tho 
second period was one of trial, experiment, groping; the different 
elements of social order drew towards each other, came in con- 
tact,, and, so to express myself, felt each other, yet were unable to 
strike out anything of a general, regular, and lasting order. This 
state did not terminate until the sixteenth century. Third, the 
last is the period of development, properly so called, in which 
^ human society took a definitive form in Europe, pursued a, deter- 

mined direction, and progressed, rapidly and as a whole, towards a 
clear and precise object. This commenced in tho sixteenth cen- 
tury, and still holds its course. 

Such appears to me, upon a combined survey, the aspect of 
European, civilisation, and in such a light I Khali endeavour to 
present it. We are entering at the present moment upon tho 

* second period. We have to search it for the great crises and tho 
determining- causes of the social transformation which thence 

y resulted. 

* The first great event which stands before UK, and opens, as it 
were, the epoch of "which we speak, is the phenomenon of the 
crusades. They began at tho end of the eleventh, and filled the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They form assuredly a great 
event, which, from the era of its accomplishment, has unceasingly 
occupied philosophic historians, all of whom, even before engaging 

{ in a particular analysis, have felt that it was one of those influ- 

ences which change the condition of populations, and which it 
was imperatively incumbent well to study, in. order to obtain a 
I clear comprehension of the general course of things; 

, j The main characteristic ' of the crusades is their universality. 

1 All Europe together took part in thorn ; they were the first Euro- 

4, 'i pcan occurrence.: Previous to the crusades, Europe had never 

been moved by an identical sentiment, nor had acted in one and 
', , the same cause; there was, in fact, no Europe. The crusades un- 

; ' folded a Christian Europe. The French formed the bulk of. the 

, first army of the crusaders, but there were also Germans, Italians, 

1 Spaniards, and Englishmen. Take the second or the third eru- 

1 sade ; all the Christian nations were engaged in each. Nothing 

1 similar had ever been witnessed. 

I This was not all. In the same manner as the cmsadcfl wero aw 

i European, event, so were they in. each country a national event. 

j In each nation all classes of society were animated with the same 

I f conviction, obeyed the same idea, and abandoned themselves to 

. the same enthusiastic impulse. Kings, lords, priests, burghers, 

husbandmen, all took the same interest and tho same share in tho 
< crusades. A moral unity amongst the nations broke fortha fact 

> as novel as tho European, unity. 

I When such events occur in the youth of nations, in those times 

I .when they act spontaneously, and from free impulse, without pro- 
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meditation, political intention, or governmental combinations, wo 
acknowledge them to l>e what history calls heroic events, and to 
evidence the heroic age of nations. The crusades were, in fact, 
the heroic era of modern Europe a movement at once individual 
and general, national, and yet unguided. 

All documents avouch, and all facts prove, that this was actually 
their primitive character. Who were the first crusaders who put 
themselves in motion ? Bands of populace, who departed under 
the conduct of Peter the Hermit, without preparation, and without 
guides or chiefs, followed, rather than led, by some obscure knights, 
and who, after traversing Germany and the Greek empire, dis- 
persed or perished in Asia Minor. 

The superior class, the feudal nobility, was, in its turn, eager for 
the crusade. Under the command of Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
lords and their followers set off full of ardour. When they had 
traversed Asia Minor, the chiefs became lukewarm, and weary, 
were little disposed to continue the route, and felt inclined to 
throw aside all considerations but themselves, to make conquests, 
and gain establishments. The commonalty of the army rose in 
anger ; they wore bent on proceeding to Jerusalem ; the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem was the object of the crusade, and not to gain 
principalities for Baymohd of Toulouse, Bohemond, or any other. 
The popular, national, European impulse prevailed over all indi- 
vidual schemes ; the chiefs had not sufficient ascendancy over the 
masses to bend them to their selfish interests. 

The sovereigns, who had remained aloof from the first crusade, 
were finally drawn into the movement like the people. The great 
crusades of the twelfth century were commanded by kings. 

I pass at once to the end of the thirteenth century. Crusades 
were still talked of in Europe, were still preached with zeal. The 
popes urged sovereigns and people ; councils were held in eom- 
Hiendation of the Holy Land ; but every one hung back, and was 
indifferent about going. Something had passed into the Europoim 
mind and society which put an end to crusades. There were still 
some particular expeditions; a few lords and parties of men still 
departed for Jerusalem, but the general movement was evidently 
arrested. Yet it does not appear that either the necessity Ibr 
continuing in it or the facility of so doing had ceased. The Mos- 
lems triumphed more and more in Asia. The Christian kingdom 
founded at Jerusalem had fallen into their power. It was neces- 
sary to reconquer it; to secure success, the means were much 
greater than they were at the time that the crusades commenced ; 
a great number of Christians were established, and still powerful, 
hi Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. The best modes of travelling 
there, and of acting effectually, were much better known than ab 
the earlier period. But, however, all this was unavailing to rc- 
auimafeo the crusading spirit. It is clear that the two great 
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powers of society- the sovereigns on the one hand, and the nations 
on the other wished for no more crusades. 

It has "been repeatedly said that this arose from lassitude; that 
Europe was tired with tints pouring upon Asia. It is proper that 
this word kissitude, which is so often used on similar occasions,, 
should be understood, for it is singularly inappropriate. It is not 
true that Iranian generations are weary with -what they have not 
done, weary of the fatigues of their fathers. Lassitude or weari- 
ness is personal, and is not transmitted like an inheritance. The 
men of the thirteenth century were not fatigued with the crusades 
of the twelfth; another cause operated upon them. A great 
change had been effected in ideas, feelings, and social positions. 
The same wants and desires were no longer felt. The same tilings 
were no longer either believed or wished for. Such political or 
moral metamorphoses, and not weariness, explain the vary ing- 
conduct of successive generations. The lassitude which is attri- 
bated to them is a metaphor void of truth.. 

Two great causes, tho one moral, the other social, threw Europe 
into the crusades. 

The moral cause was the impulse derived from religions senti- 
ments and creed. Since the end of the seventh century, Chris- 
tianity had fought against Mohammedanism, and. had conquered 
it in Europe, after being fearfully menaced by it ; it had succeeded 
in restricting it to Spain. Thouce also it was constantly labouring 
to expel it. Tho crusades have been, represented as a sort of acci- 
dent, as an unforeseen, and imbxtiitod event, brought about by the 
recitals of pilgrims ^. on iiheir return firom> .Jerusalem, aud the? 
preachings of Peter tho Hermit., Nothing of the 'kind, The-cru~. 
sades were the conthiuation. and apogcBum of th great contest 
carried on for four centuries 'between -Christianity -and Moham- 
medanism. The theatre of that contest had previously been in 
Europe, then it was transported into Asia. If I put any value on 
those comparisons and parallels in which people sometimes de- 
light to .press, 'suitably or unsuitably, historical facts, I might ex- 
hibit Christianity as running in Asia exactly tho same career, 
and undergoing the same fate, as Mohammedanism in Europe. 
Mohammedanism was established in Spain,, where it conquered 
and founded a kingdom and principalities. The Christians did 
that also in Asia, and they found themselves., with regard to tho 
Mohammedans, in. the same position as the latter in Spain with 
regard to the Christians. The kingdom of Jerusalem and that of 
Grenada precisely corresponded. However, such likenesses or 
similitudes are of very little consequence. The great fact was 
ilie contest of the two religious and social systems, Tho crusades 
were its main and culminating crisis, la that is their historical 
character, the bond which unites them to tho entirety of affairs. 
Another cause, the social state of Europe in, tho . eleventh ccn- 
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ttiry, equally contributed to tlieir breaking forth. I have been 
particular in explaining why nothing of a general nature could, 
gain establishment in Europe from the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and I endeavoured to show how completely the local system 
prevailed, and within what narrow limits states, existences, and 
minds were confined. The feudal system had effected that* 
After some time, limits so narrow no longer satisfied; humane 
thought and activity were eager to overleap the "bounds to which, 
they were restricted. The wandering life had ceased, "but not the- 
taste for its excitement and adventures. The populations rushed 
to the crusades as to a new existence, wider and more varied" 
than their own, pleasurable to them as "both recalling the ancient 
liberty of barbarism, and opening out vast prospects for the 
future. 

Such were, in my opinion, the determining causes of the cru- 
sades in the twelfth century. At the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, neither the one nor the other of them any longer existed. 
Mankind and society were so changed, that neither the moral im- 
pulse nor the social wants which had precipitated Europo upon. 
Asia, were any longer felt. It is a curious matter to compare the 
contemporary chroniclers of the first crusades with those of the 
end of the twelfth and of the thirteenth century; for example* 
Albert of Aix, Eobert the monk, and Raymond of Agiles, who* 
were present in the first crusade, with William of Tyre and James 
of Vitry. When we bring these two classes of writers together, 
we are immediately struck 'with the distance which separates 
them. The first are animated chroniclers, with "excited imagina- 
tions, who relate the events of the crusade with great warmth. 
But their minds were prodigiously narrow, having no idea out of 
the petty sphere in which they lived, strangers to all science? 
filled with prejudices, and incapable of forming tiny judgment 
whatsoever upon what was passing around them, or upon the 
events which they recount. On the contrary, opening the history 
of William of Tyre, wo are astonished to discover almost an his- 
torian of modern times, a developed, expansive, and unprejudiced 
mind, a rare political insight into events, comprehensive views,, 
and a judgment: based upon causes and effects. James of Vitry 
presents' the example of another order of development ; ho is a 
learned man, who carries Jns inquiries beyond what has immediate 
reference to the crusades, and dilates upon the state of manners^ 
upon geography, heathenism, and natural history; in fact, one who 
observes and describes the world. In fine, there is a vast interval 
between the chroniclers of the first crusades and the historians of 
the last, sufficient to convince us of a veritable revolution in the 
state of the human mind. 

This revolution is especially perceptible in the feeling with 
which tho two classes mention tho Mohammedans, To the first. 
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chroniclers, and consequently to the first crusaders, of whom they 
are but the expression, Mohammedans are objects only of hatred; 
it is evident that those who speak of them do not know them or 
judge them upon proof, but consider them only with the blindness 
of the religious hostility which exists between them: we discover 
no trace of ' any mutual social relation; they hate and they fight 
them, nothing more. 'William of Tyre, James of Vitry, and Ber- 
nard the Treasurer, speak of the Mussulmans quite differently; 
although engaged in combating them, it is clear that they look 
upon them no longer as monsters, that they have to a certain cx- 
"tent entered into their ideas, that they have lived with them, and 
that relations, and even a sort of sympathy, have been established 
between them. William, of Tyre pusses a fine culogium upon 
Nourcddin, and Bernard the Treasurer upon Saladin. They even 
sometimes go so far as to place the manners and conduct of the 
Mussulmans in opposition to the manners and conduct of the 
Christians, and they praise the Mohammedans, in order to satirise 
the Christians, as Tacitus painted the manners of the Germans as 
a contrast to those of Rome. Now, the change must havo been 
immense which was accomplished between the two epochs, since 
we find in the last a freedom and impartiality of spirit in .regard 
to the very enemies of the Christians, those against whom the 
crusades themselves were directed, which would have tilled the 
first crusaders with astonishment and rage. 

Here was the first and main result of the crusades, a great step 
towards the enfranchisement of the miud, and a considerable ad- 
vance towards more extended and unprejudiced ideas. Commenced 
in the name, and under the influence of religious principles, the 
crusades took from religious ideas, I will not say their legitimate 
share of influence, but the exclusive and despotic possession of 
the human mind. This consequence, doubtless a very unforeseen 
one, was produced by various causes. The first arose certainly 
from the novelty, the extent, and the variety of the scenes that 
were offered to the contemplation of the crusaders. There hap- 
pened to them what usually happens to travellers. It is a inert* 
commonplace to say that the mind of a traveller is set free, and 
that the custom of comparing different nations, manners, and 
opinions expands the ideas, and clears the judgment from ancient 
prejudices. Now, the same fact occurred to these travelling- 
populations who have been called crusaders; their minds were 
opened and elevated by the mere circumstance of witnessing a 
multitude of different things, and by becoming acquainted with 
manners distinct from their own. Besides, they came into re- 
lations with two civilisations, not only different, but more ad- 
vanced namely, the Greek society on the one hand, and the 
Mussulman on the other. There can be no doubt but that tho 
Greek society,, although its civilisation was emasculated, cor- 
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ruptcd, and expiring 1 , liad on the crusaders the operation of a 
society in. a more advanced state, more polished and enlightened 
than theirs. The Mussulman society offered to them a spectacle 
of the same nature. It is curious to perceive in the chronicles 
the impression, that the crusaders produced upon the Moham- 
medans ; the latter regarded them upon their first approach as 
barbarians, as the most brutal, ferocious, and stupid mortals it had 
been their lot to behold. The crusaders, on their side, were 
struck with the exhibition of wealth and the refinement of man- 
ners amongst the Moslems. Frequent relations between the two 
people soon succeeded this first impression. These extended, and 
became much more important than is generally believed. Not 
only had the Christians of the East habitual relations with the 
Mohammedans, but the East and the West came to know, to visit, 
and to mingle with each other. Not long ago, one of those learned 
men who made France honourable in the eyes of Europe, M, Abel 
Beinusat, has brought to light the intercourse between the Mongol 
emperors and the Christian kings. Mongol ambassadors were 
sent to the Frank kings, to St Louis amongst others, to induce 
them to enter into alliance, and to recommence crusades for the 
common interests of Mongols and Christians against the Turks. 
And not only were diplomatic or official relations thus estab- 
lished between the sovereigns, but they extended to frequent and 
varied relations amongst the populations. I shall quote literally 
from M. E-emusat.* 

c A great many Italian, French, and Flemish monks wore 
charged with diplomatic missions to the great khan. Mongols of 
distinction came to Eomo, Barcelona, Valentin, Lyons, Paris, Lon- 
don, and Northampton, and a Franciscan of the kingdom of 
Naples was archbishop of Pekin. His successor was a professor 
of theology of the faculty of Paris. But how many other persons 
less known were drawn after these, either as slaves, or attracted 
by the love of gain, or 'urged by curiosity, into countries up to 
that period unknown ! Chance lias preserved the names of some. 
The first envoy who came to visit the king of Hungary, on the 
part of the Tartars, was an Englishman, banished from his 
country for certain crimes, and who, after having wandered over 
all Asia, had finished by taking service amongst the Mongols. A 
Flemish shoemaker met in the depths of Tartary a woman from 
Metz, named Paquette, who had been carried off in Hungary ; a 
Parisian goldsmith, whose brother was established iu Paris upon 
the great bridge ; and a young man from the environs of Rouen, 
who had been at the taking of Belgrade. Ho saw also some 
Russians, Hungarians, and Flemings. A chorister, named JRol&ti, 

* ' Memoirs of the Political Relations of the Christian Princes with tho 
Mongol Emperors.' -Second Memoir, p. 145-357. 

J 
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after traversing Oriental Asia-, returned. to end his clays 5u the 
cathedral of Char Ires. A Tartar was purveyor of helmets in tho 
armies of Philip the Handsome. Jolm do 1'lanciirpin fell in, near 
Gayouk, with u Russian nobleman whom lie calls Ttmer^ who was 
officiating as .interpreter; several merchants of Breslau, Poland, 
and Austria accompanied him in Ms journey to Tartary. Others 
returned with him by way of Bussia; they wore Genoese, Pisans, 
and Venetians. Two merchants from Venice, whom hazard had 
conducted to Bokhara, consented to follow a Mongol ambassador 
from Houlagou sent to Khoubahii. They sojourned several years 
in China and Tarfcary, returned with letters from the great Idian 
for the pope, went back to the great khan, taking with them the 
son of one of them, tho celebrated Marco Polo^ and once more 
quitted the court of Khoubalai to return to Venice. Travels of 
this sort were not less frecjiicnt in tho following age. IB. the num- 
ber are those of Sir John Manderille, an English physician, of 
Orderic of Frioul, of Pegolctti, of "William, Bouldeselle, and of 
several others. We can readily conceive that those whose memory 
is preserved are but a very *small portion of those that were 
undertaken, and that there were at the period in question more 
people capable of executing distant journeys than of writing ac- 
counts of them. Very many of these adventurers must have 
settled and tiled in the countries they wont to visit. ' Others 
returned to their native land, as obscure us they went away, but 
with an imagination filled with what they had seen, and gave 
relations to their families, highly coloured doubtless, but thereby 
leaving around them, amidst, ridiculous fables/ useful romem- 
"branees, and traditions capable of bearing good fruit. Thus in 
Germany,. Italy, and IVano, in the monasteries, in tlie castles of 
the feudal lords, and evexi in the lowest ranks of society, were 
deposited precious mementos, destined at a somewhat later period 
to be turned to account. All these unknown travellers, carrying* 
the arts of their own countries into distant lands, brought back 
otherfe not less precious, and made, without perception "on their 
parts, more advantageous exchanges than all those of commerce. 
By these means, not only the trade in silks, porcelain, and Indian 
commodities became extended and more practicable, opening up 
new routes to commercial industry and activity, but what was of 
still greater consequence., foreign manners, unknown nations* and 
extraordinary productions, crowded upon tho minds of Euro- 
peans, repressed since the fall of the Roman Empire into too 
narrow a circle. They began to 'estimate properly the finest, tho 
best-peopled, and the most anciently-civilised of the four quarters 
of the globe. They set about studying the arts, creeds, and 
idioms of the nations who inhabited it, and there was even a pro- 
ject for establishing a chair of the Tartar language in tho univer- 
sity of Paris. Romantic accounts, being soon investigated and 
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valued as they deserved, spread on all sides more just and com- 
prehensive ideas. Tlio world seemed "to open on the side of the 
East; geography made a prodigious stride; and an ardour for 
discoveries became the new direction which the adventurous 
spirit of Europeans fell into. When our own hemisphere was 
better known, the idea of another ceased to present itself to the 
mind as a paradox stripped of all likelihood ; and it was upon an 
expedition in search of the Zipango of Marco Polo, that Christo- 
pher .Columbus discovered the New World.' 

Here we see how vast and novel a world was opened to the 
European mind by means of circumstances brought about by the 
impulse of the crusades in the thirteenth, and fourteenth centu- 
ries. We cannot doubt it to have been one of the most powerful. 
causes of the mental development and freedom which broke forth 
at the end of that great era. 

Another circumstance deserves to be mentioned. Previous to 
the crusades, the court of Rome the centre of the church had 
held communication with laymen only through the agency of 
ecclesiastics, either of legates sent by Home, or of bishops and the 
whole body of clergy. Of course there were always some laymen 
in direct relation with Eorne; but, upon the whole, it was by 
ecclesiastics that it communicated with the populations. During 
the crusades, 021 the contrary, Borne became a place of passage to 
a great proportion of the crusaders, either in going or returning. 
Multitudes of laymen thus enjoyed an opportunity of more nar- 
rowly inspecting the policy and manners of the papal court, and 
of discriminating how much of personal interest was mixed up 
with religious discussions. There can scarcely be a doubt that this 
new species of knowledge inspired numerous minds with a hardi- 
hood previously undreamt of. 

When we reflect upon the state of public opinion in general, and 
especially with regard to ecclesiastical matters, at the termination 
of the crusades, a singular fact cannot fail to strike us. Wo do 
not find that the religious ideas had changed, or that they had 
been supplanted by contrary or merely different opinions, yot was 
opinion infinitely more free, religious dogmas were no longer the 
only sphere in, which the human mind gave itself scope 5 but with- 
out altogether forsaking them, it commenced to shako them offj 
and carry its inquiries into other quarters. Thus, by tlio end of 
the thirteenth century, the moral cause which had provoked the 
crusades, or which had been at least their most energetic prin- 
ciple, had disappeared ; the moral state of Europe hud "undergone 
deep-seated modifications. 

The social state also had suffered an alteration of an analogous 
nature. Much labour ,has been spent in investigating the in- 
fluence of the crusades in a social respect; it has been shown, that 
a great number of proprietors of fiefs was reduced to the ucces- 
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brances,, and traditions capable of "bearing good fruit* Thus in 
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deposited precious mementos., destined at a somewhat later period 
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valued as they deserved, spread on all sides more just and com- 
prehensive ideas. The world seemed "to open on the side of the 
East; geography made a prodigious stride; and an ardour for 
discoveries became the new direction which the adventurous 
spirit of Europeans fell into. "When our own hemisphere was 
"better known, the idea of another ceased to present itself to the 
mind as a paradox stripped of all likelihood ; and it was upon an 
expedition in search of the Zipango of Marco Polo, that Christo- 
pher .Columbus discovered the Hew "World. 5 

Here we see how vast and novel a world was opened to the 
European mind by means of circumstances brought about by the 
impulse of the crusades in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. "We cannot doubt it to have been one of the most powerful 
causes of the mental development and freedom which broke forth 
at the end of that great era. 

Another circumstance deserves to be mentioned. Previous to 
the crusades, the court of Borne the centre of the church had 
held communication with laymen only through the agency of 
ecclesiastics, either of legates sent by Rome, or of bishops and the 
whole body of clergy. Of course there were always some laymen 
in direct relation with Home; but, upon the whole, it was by 
ecclesiastics that it communicated with the populations. During 
the crusades, on the contrary, Rome became a place of passage to 
a great proportion of the crusaders, either in going or returning-. 
Multitudes of laymen thus enjoyed an opportunity of more nar- 
rowly inspecting the policy and manners of the papal court, and 
of discriminating how much of personal interest was mixed up 
with religious discussions. There can scarcely be a doubt that this 
new species of knowledge inspired numerous minds with a hardi- 
hood previously undreamt of. 

When we reflect upon the state of public opinion in general, and 
especially with regard to ecclesiastical matters, at the termination 
of the crusades, a singular fact cannot fail to strike us. "We do 
not find that the religious ideas had changed, or that they had 
been supplanted by contrary or merely different opinions, yet was 
opinion infinitely more free, religious dogmas were no longer the 
only sphere in which the human mind gave itself scope ; but with- 
out altogether forsaking them, it commenced to shake them off, 
and carry its inquiries into other quarters. Thus, by the end of 
the thirteenth century, the moral cause which had provoked the 
crusades, or which had been at least their most energetic prin- 
ciple, had disappeared; the moral state of Europe had undergone 
deep-seated modifications. 

The social state also had suffered an alteration of an analogous 
nature. Much labour has been spent in investigating the in- 
fluence of the crusades in a social respect; it has been shown that 
a great number of proprietors of fiefs was reduced to the neces- 
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sity of selling them to the kings, or of granting charters to the 
boroughs, for the purpose of raising money and going to tlie 
crusades ; and also that, by their mere absence, many lords lost a 
considerable portion of power. Without entering into details, I 
think the influence of the crusades upon the social state may be 
summed up into a few general facts. 

They greatly diminished the number of small fiefs, of petty 
domains, and of small proprietors, and concentrated property and 
power into a less number of hands. It is subsequent to the cru- 
sades that we find the great fiefs, the great feudal formations, 
spread over the face of the country. 

I have often regretted that there is no map of France divided 
into fiefs, in the same manner as we have one divided into depart- 
ments, arrondissements (circles), cantons, and boroughs, in which 
all the fiefs were denoted, with their extent, relations, and sue-,, 
eessive changes. If by the aid of such a map we could compare 
the state of France before and after . the. crusades, we should per- 
ceive at a glance how., many "fiefs had disappeared, and to what 
extent the great and middle fiefs had increased. This was one of 
the most important results of the crusades. 

And even when the small proprietors preserved their fiefs, 
they ceased to live so isolated as formerly. The possessors of 
large fiefs became centres, around which the small ones Hocked 
and passed their lives. Baring the crusades they had found it 
necessary to range themselves under the banner of the wealthiest/ 
and .most powerful, and receive assistance from him. With this 
chief they had lived, partaken. Ms fortunes, and shared his adven- 
tures. "When they returned home, this . sociability and habit o 
associating with the superior became . fixed in their manner' 
So, whilst we perceive the great fiefs enlarged after the crusade 
we likewise find that their owners held a much more considerab. 
court than theretofore in their castles, and had about their .per- 
sons a great number of gentlemen, who preserved their small 
domains, but no longer shut themselves up in them. 

The extension of the great fiefs, and the creation of various 
centres for society, instead of the dispersion and isolation pre- 
viously existing-, were the two greatest effects of the crusades 
within the folds of feudalism. 

As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is 'instantly per- 
ceptible. The crusades were the means of creating large towns. 
Petty inland commerce and industry had been insufficient to form 
boroughs such as the great towns of Italy and Flanders. Their 
rise WILS owing to commerce upon an extensive scale, maritime 
commerce, and particularly that between the East and tlie West. 
Thus it was the crusades which gave to maritime commerce the 
strongest impulse it had ever received. 
Upon the whole, when we look to the state of society at the 
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conclusion of the crusades, we find that that tendency to dis- 
persion and dissolution, that movement to universal localisation, if 
I may be permitted so to speak, which had preceded that epoch 
had ceased and heen replaced by a tendency of a contrary nature^ 
by a movement to centralisation. Everything was disposed for 
junction and amalgamation. The smaller existences were ab- 
sorbed in the greater, or grouped around them. In this direction 
society marched, to this object were its advancements pointed. 

We now clearly understand why nations and sovereigns, at the 
end of the thirteenth and in the fourteenth century, were indif- 
ferent about crusades. They had no longer any occasion or in- 
clination for them ; they had been thrown into them by the im- 
pulse of a religious spirit, and by the exclusive dominion held by 
religious ideas over the entirety of their existence ; this dominion. 
was on the wane, its energy was gone. The crusades had been 
recommended to them also by the novelty, extent, and variety of 
the scenes they opened up, and they began to find in Europe itself, 
in the progress of social relations, a life possessing all such charac- 
teristics. It was at this epoch that the career of political aggran- 
disement opened to kings. Why go in search of kingdoms in 
Asia, when they had them to conquer at their thresholds ? Philip 
Augustus went to the crusades much against Ms inclination his 
unwillingness was quite natural, for he had yet to make himself 
king of France. The people wei-e affected m the same manner. 
The career of wealth was laid open before them, and they re- 
nounced romance for labour. Political affairs were substituted by 
sovereigns for adventures, and extended industry by the people. 
One class only of society continued to keep tip a taste for adven- 
tures, namely, that portion of the feudal nobility which, being on 
too low a scale to pretend to political aggrandisement, and de- 
spising labour, preserved its old position and its ancient manners. 
* It therefore continued to rush to the crusades, and to endeavour 
-their revival. 

Such, according to my conception, were the great and veritable 
effects of the crusades; on the one hand, expansion of ideas, 
enfranchisement of opinion ; on the other, the aggrandisement of 
particular powers, and a wider sphere opened to all sorts of acti- 
vity. They produced, at one and the same time, an increase to 
individual liberty and to political unity. They conduced to the 
independence of man and to the centralisation of society. 

Many inquiries have been directed to ascertain what means of 

[ \ civilisation' were directly imported from the East. It has been 

said that the majority of the great discoveries which, in the course 

of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, stimulated so^ vastly the 

i development of European civilisationthe compass, printing, and 

if gunpowder were known in the East, and might have been brought 

thence by the crusaders. That is true to a certain extent, let 
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' ,' :h.>r ^-crtions are impugnable. But what is not so, is 
, ' r:i:.n j v, that general effect of the crusades upon the minds 

* - ' ii the ne lund^and upon society on the other; they drew 

* . n solely out of a narrow drain., and sent It forward upon 
* v i *.mul ways; they commenced that transmigration of the 

r,."it elements or parts of European society into governments 
"i.ttioas, which iff the cliaracter of modern civilisation. At the 

- , - period, royalty, one of the institutions which have most 
> c rfidly conirituicd to that great restilt 5 was developed. Its 
"Twrv fn>m the birth of modern states to the thirteenth century 
iti la the o'Jcc-t of my next lecture. 



LECTURE IS. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OP ROYALTY. 

Iii my last lecture I endeavoured to determine tlie essential 
and distinctive character of modern society, as compared with the 
primitive European society; and it was my object to show that it 
was exhibited in this fact, that all the elements of the social state, 
at first numerous and distinct, were reduced to two the govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the people or nation on the other. In- 
stead of encountering as predominant powers and chief actors in 
history, the feudal nobility, the clergy, Idngs, burghers, boors, and 
serfs, we find in modern Europe but two great forms alone occu- 
pying- the historical stage the government and the country. 

If such be the head to which European civilisation lias gathered, 
such also must be the object towards which we are to direct our 
steps, to which our researches must be made subservient. It is 
incumbent on us to trace the great result through, its different 
stages, its origin, development, and progressive consolidation. We 
have already entered upon the epoch to which its origin may be 
assigned j and it was, as we have seen, between the twelfth and 
sixteenth centuries tliat a slow and hidden labour was at work in 
Europe, which drew our society to that new and definitive con- 
figuration. So also have we investigated the first great event 
which, in my opinion, palpably and irresistibly impelled Europe 
into that direction namely, the crusades. 

In the same epoch, nearly at the instant that the crusades 
broke loose, the institution which lias mainly contributed to the 
formation of modern, society, and to that fusion of all the social 
elements into the two powers mentioned, royalty commenced its 
aggrandisement. 

Royalty has assuredly played a prodigious part in the history of 
European civilisation, as a glance at facts will convince us. "We 
see the development of royalty progressing step by step, if I may 
so say, with that of society itself; at least for a long time the 
advancement is mutual. And not only so, but whenever society 
advances towards its definitive and modern character, royalty 
appears to expand and prosper ; so that when the work is achieved,, 
and there remains in none, or nearly none, of the great- states of 
Europe any other important and decisive influence than that of 
the government and the body of the nation, it is royalty which, 
forms the government, 

It has thus come to pass not only in Prance, where the fact is 
evident,, but in the great majority of the countries of Europe 5 a 
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and under forms somewhat diffe- 
in England, Spain, and Gar- 



- c a , 

* *- V:t the saL result In England, for example, it was 
^ : ; . Tadors that fee old particular and local elements of 

i "" crctv were displaced, broken up, and supplanted by the 

,V fl f lu blic powers; it was likewise the period in which 

; i xcrcfced the greatest influence. There have been the 

* rJimnhtances in Germany, in Spain, and in all the great 



h 'h ^Kweed out of Europe, and carry our views to the rest of 

t| , * >rld we encounter an analogous fact. We everywhere find 

ii\ un /<* fi% in * an important station, and appearing as an m- 

.''/' i i *.r; IipJ 5 the most general, the most permanent, and the 

* t L ult to prevent where it aid-not previously exist, and to 

V * where it had existed. From time immemorial it has 

'*,** ^ a Abia. On the discovery of America, all the great states 

lire there found* in different combinations, subjected to the 

moturehiwil fey Am. -'Even in the interior of Africa, wlierever 

lutt it* of any extent axe met with, it is the prevailing regime. 

A i ! ru r onlv has royalty penetrated into all quarters, but it has' 

.' ** 7 atcd itself" to situartohs the most various, to civilisation. 

' l J 'r.- 1:, tt the most pacific manners as in China, for ex- 

, L. i % tL-^e in which, war or the military spirit held pre- 

v ; '*. lia- established itself at one time in the heart of 

-.-: : i f cd.-tcs^ in societies the most rigorously classified, 

,* ; luorhcr in the midst of a system of eq_uality ? and in so- 

* * s the moftt alien to all legalised' and permanent classification. 
** n de*pf>tie and oppressive, and agaiiL, elsewhere, favourable 
I/ fc fce progrobs of civilisation and. liberty, it seems to b'e a head 
Mil I for a multitude of different bodies a fruit which may grow 
*n*n th* mo*t diversified' germs. 

Fr * t voi fict^we might deduce many important and curious 
. ^MTj i n< *. I will take but two; the first, that it. is impossible 

* Jj i ., *, u *. wi lou ici fee the offspring- of mere hazard, or of force 

* '! f i*nt7trit;**n alone, and that a profound and powerful analogy 

* v * s * I ctn* en the genius of royalty considered as an institu- 

r u * i u. uire i ither of individual man or of human society. 

. ^ ft rvc' minified at the origin of the institution, and has 

* < it -1 ^re in its progress ;. but vhen a result like this 

* ih, when we find a great fact constantly developing 

i* n^. itself during a long series of ages, and amidst so 

* ^ - *.! rununcations, we can never attribute it exclusively 

^ r.-o ! a ^ great instrument, an. every-day instrument 
4 ; * "- '*"N !*ut it is not their moving or highest principles 
" *!* '\ w ' ' V J ,V le ? art ifc enacts, is always -' hovering a. moral 
fcfl ^i^ ht i r^ eof affaips - Fo ^e,in:the history .: 
L^ die body ia the liistory of man. The body ' 
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assuredly holds an important place in the life of man^ yet it is 
not the principle of life. Life circulates within it, but emanates 
not from it. This also is the case with human societies ; whatever 
part may be borne by force, it does not govern them, or exercise 
a sovereign sway over their destiny ; this is the province of ideas 
and moral influences, which are hid under the accidents of force., 
and which, in their concealment, regulate the course of societies. 
It is undoubtedly a cause of this nature, and not force, which has 
made royalty so prosperous. 

The second fact is scarcely less important. It consists in the 
flexibility of the institution, its faculty for modification, and for 
adaptation to a multitude of diverse circumstances. In this it 
presents a strong contrast; its form is of itself permanent and 
simple, not offering that great variety of combinations which aro 
perceived in other institutions, and yet it accommodates itself to> 
societies which have the least resemblance to it. It therefore 
evidently consists with a great diversity, and is linked, either 
through man himself, or through society, to many different ele- 
ments and principles. 

From not having contemplated the institution of royalty in all 
its extent ; from ilot having, on the one hand, pierced to its pecu- 
liar and invariable principle, to that which makes its essence, and 
still subsists, whatever may be the circumstances to which it is 
made applicable; and from not having, on the other, estimated all/. 
the variations to which it lends itself, all the principles with 1 * 
which it may enter into alliance; from not having considered 
royalty under this twofold and expansive point of view, its part 
in the history of the world has often been mistaken, and erroneous 
conceptions formed as to its nature and effects. 

To embrace these points is the task I impose xipon myself, so as 
to present a complete and precise account of the effects of this 
institution in modern Europe, whether as flowing from its pecu- 
liar principle, or from the modifications it has undergone. 

There can be no doubt that the strength of royalty, that moral 
power which is its true character, does not rest in the personal or 
self-will of the man who is for the moment king's or that nations, 
in receiving it as an institution, and philosophers in supporting it 
as a system, have not intended or wished to subject themselves to 
the will of one man, which in its essence is narrow, arbitrary, 
capricious, and ignorant. 

Royalty is a thing quite distinct from the will of one man, 
although it presents itself under that form. It. is the personifica- 
tion of the supremacy of right, and of that will which is essentially 
* reasonable, enlightened, just, and impartial, foreign and superior to- 
all individual wills, and having, by virtue of these claims, a right 
to govex*n them. Such is the meaning attached to royalty' in the 
minds of nations, and such is the motive of their adhesion to it. 
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. ;* r~o en, that there is a sovereignty of right, a will which 

, i, t.uc, ^B* men? It is certain that they believe so, 

I? S^eeV'aSd have constantly sought, and they cannot but 
* 0i ^ X h* Traced under its empire. Let us conceive, I will not 
^ iKwf smallest Assembly of men sheeted to a 
TO.^ who is so only <fe /** to a power, whose only right is 
kit o'fforce, sovendi in spite of reason justice, and truth. 
I mtoe instantly remits against such a supposxtion; it 
wuT^eld onlTto some claim of right. The object it wishes to 
Itmii therefore, is, that right should reign and to it alone wUl it 
eoasrot to par obedience. What is history but the demonstration 
of tfee imivlrsalitv of this fact ? What has caused the majority of 
tiiiv^ contests which have worried the life of nations, but a never- 
f.'^U-rr effort to make right supreme, so as to range themselves 
u* Merits empire ! And not' only nations, but philosophers, firmly 
believe in its existence, said are incessantly in search of it. What 
aw ail the systems of. political philosophy but disquisitions for 
the discovery of right,, to- give it- sovereignty? . What do they 
treat!; unless it be to decide who has the right to govern society? 
Take the theocratical, monardbica^ aristocratical a and democra- 
iical systems, do they not all boast of having found out in whom 
tiu;. sovcroisnty by right- resides, and do they not all profess to 
f;Lm-< society under its legitimate master? I assert again that 
this is the object of all the speculations of philosophers, as well as 
^-"of all Ae efforts of nations. 

How could it be otherwise than, that; both, philosophers and 

should believe 'ia ihe "veritable existence of. a sovereign 

'or tfeef -shfiFuld. not .constantly be on -the search for 

itl fake one of the sziosfc simple.-, jpropositions in elucidation ; let 

be setae action to work out, or some, influence to exercise, 

over society as a whole, or : -over some of its members, or even 

over o-nc man ; there is most certainly and indispensably a rule 

for that action or Influence, a legitimate will to follow and apply. 

Whether we descend to the minor details of the social life, or rise 

to its greatest events, we find in all a truth to discover, a rational 

'law to infuse iai:o realities. In this consists the sovereignty of 

riirht, after "which nations and philosophers have never ceased, 

^i:4 in the nature of things, never can. cease, earnestly to yearn. 

And now arises the question as to the extent to which the 
-;: vcrdirnry of right can be represented, in a general and perma- 
jQL-nt form, 'by an earthly power,- by a human will. Is there no- 
ia,;rig necessarily false or dangerous in granting that it 'is thereby 
iiderpjaidy represented? "What is to be thought, in particular, of 
the personification of the sovereignty of right under the- image * 
l royal ty ! Upon what conditions^ and under what Iimitations 5 is 
tittt personification admissible T These are important questions, 
I am not called nporf here to discuss, but which- 1 can- 
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not avoid alluding to, or bestowing a few words upon, as I 
proceed. 

I affirm., and tlie simplest common sense must coincide 3 that the 
sovereignty of light, complete and permanent, can "belong to no 
individual, and that all attribution thereof to any human power 
whatever is false and dangerous. Hence comes the necessity for 
limiting all powers^ whatever may be their names and forms ; and 
hence also comes the radical illegitimacy of every absolute power, 
whether its origin may rest on conquest, hereditary claim, or 
election. Differences may exist as to the best means to be em~ v 
ployed in establishing tlie supremacy of right ; indeed they must 
be varied according to times and places ; but at no time, in no 
place, can any power be legitimately the independent possessor 
of that supremacy. 

This principle being laid down, it is nevertheless certain that 
royalty, in whatever system it is contemplated, protrudes itself as 
the personification of the sovereign right. Here is the theocratic 
system; it tells us that kings are the image of God on earth, 
which means nothing else than that they are the personification 
of sovereign justice, truth, and goodness. Here are the juriscon- 
sults j they tell us that the king is the living law ; which again 
means that the king is the personification of sovereign right and 
' of the just law which has a prerogative to govern society. Hero 
is royalty itself in a system of pure monarchy; it asserts itself the 
personification of the state, of the general interest. In whatever 
conjunction or situation it is beheld, it is always found gathering 
itself into an allegation of its representing and giving embodi- 
ment to that sovereign right which is alone entitled legitimately 
to govern society. 

In this there is no occasion for astonishment. What are the 
characteristics of supreme right, such as it derives from its very 
nature? 3?irsfy it is by itself alone ; for as there is but one truth, 
and one justice, there con bo but one supreme right. Furthermore, 
it is permanent^ always the same : truth, changes not. It is placed 
in a situation superior and unknown to itll the vicissitudes, all the 
hazards, of this world : in some degree it is of this world only as 
a judge and spectatorsuch is its part. Now, it is royalty which 
substantively brings out these rational and natural characteristics 
of right under the most sensible outward form, and seems their 
most faithful representative. M, Benjamin Constant has ingexii- 
ously likened royalty to a neutral moderating power, raised above 
the accidents and contests of society, and interfering only in 
great crises. This is,, as it were, tho very attitude of supremo 
right in the government of human, affairs. This idea roust have 
had something calculated to convince the judgment, ibr it passed 
with surprising rapidity from books to facts. One sovereign made 
it the very base of his throne, in" tho constitution of Brazil, in 
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,1, realty appears as a moderator, raised* above the active 



-- the institution may be regarded, 
^ >v,uu sovereign right, it will be found to 
uriW resemblance, naturally calculated to strike 
Tims, whenever their reflection or their imagi- 

: r, i, been turned towards "the contemplation or study of the 
U VT -tf the overei<mty of right and of its essential characteris- 
S^ther KW inclined towards royalty. As, for instance, m those 
i.;^n!s Vi which relirfoiis ideas had predominance, the habitual 
V:" -,^-oa of the attributes of -God has led mankind to the 
I'^'-r-H^iV *v^cni So, also, when jurisconsults have swayed 
; '-":"'U- ^e kil^ of studying, under the name of law, the nature 
!"' '- ' w- -"rpiiiacr of ri^ht, has been conducive to the dogma of its 
!" C* r J?rs0Hiiicd in royalty. The attentive application, of the 
I- "ai" Intellect to the investigation of the nature and the quali- 
tki" of rightful sovereignty, when other causes have not interfered 
to destroy its operation, lias invariably given strength and credit 
to roraltT* as portraying its likeness. 

r^rrthcrniore, there are times peculiarly favourable" to this per-- 
>..-.*- .'T-i-ni 1011 u times in xvliich individual forces range through the 
w. -...<,' :..-.! 'v;:h all their accidents and caprices, and in which selfish- 
.*.- r:.!- s icirarnonntly over individuals from ignorance and bru- 
:,,:.:. or from corruption of manners. Then society, abandoned 
!,. MU: cor* life: of personal wills, and unable to constitute by their 
f*ei: 1 tronc'iirrence a common and general will capable of rallying 
a.il controlling tliesn, passionately longs for a superior to whom 
U indiriidaals may 'be compelled , to yield obedience; and fisj 
> am any institution presents itself which bears some of the 
Characteristics f rightful supremacy, "and 'holds out to ' society its 
!:-u*uniate empire, all clmg to it with eager haste -as fugitives fly 
i... ii <aictuarr. This is witnessed in the season of the. disorganised. 
} "tt lit of 'nations, in times such as we have surveyed.' Royalty in 
whuiralrfy adapted for those eras of anarchy in which society 
!<ow;n for constitution. and regularity, -and cannot accomplish its 
jt*f-ir,uio:i !*y the free concord of individual inclinations. ' 

Tliere are other times in. which, from a totally different cause, 
.'. :...-,^ the -same good quality. . How did' the Roman world, on the 
' -",r. of di^olution at the end of the republic, still submni for 
- .-,;? ! v- ^ ii ftecn ntn.ries under the name of that empire ' wl ii el i 
<* ' : .-r .a.!. v,-is but a continual decay, a prolonged agony ? Royalty 
5->n,--. tviijM have produced such '-an 'effect, it alone coulcriiavo 

7' ? r TI soci ? ty . wMch , .cowttption was perpetually tendiur to 

i:-tr;r.>\ iiiii^ the imperial power bore up for fifteen 
? Roman world. 
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can accelerate its formation. And in both cases it exercises this 
power over events, because it represents more vividly and ener- 
getically the sovereignty of right than any other form of govern- 
ment. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude that in every 
aspect under which the institution is viewed, and in every epoch 
that it is taken, its essential character, its moral principle, its 
real and inherent spirit, and that which constitutes its strength, 
consists in its being the image, the personification, the presumed 
interpreter of that single, supreme, and essentially legitimate 
will which alone holds the right to govern society. 

Let us now consider royalty under the second point of view 
that is to say, with regard to its flexibility in the vast variety of 
the parts it has played, and of the effects it has produced. It is 
incumbent on us to find a reason for it, and to determine its 
causes. 

We have here an advantage, as we can immediately plunge 
into history, and into our own history too. By a singular con- 
course of circumstances, it has come to pass that royalty has 
assumed in modern Europe all the characters under which it 
has displayed itself in the history of the world. If I may be 
allowed to use an arithmetical expression, European royalty has 
been in some degree the multiplicand of all possible species of 
royalty. . -..-.. , 

My intention is to take its history from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, in the course of which it will be made evident under 
how many distinct phases it presents itself, and to what extent 
that character for variety, complication, and conflict which be- 
longs to- all European civilisation is met with. 

In the fifth century, at the period of the great invasion of the 
Germans, two royalties are before us the barbarian royalty, and 
the imperial royalty,- that of Clovis, and that of Constantine 
each very different in principles and consequences. 

The barbarian royalty was essentially elective: the German 
kings were elected, although their election was not accompanied 
by the forms to which we are accustomed to attach that idea; 
they were, in fact, military chiefs, bound to render their power 
freely acceptable to a great number of coxnpanions, who obeyed 
them, as the bravest and ablest* Election, therefore, was the 
true source of barbarian royalty, its primitivo and essential cha- 
racteristic. 

I do not mean to state that even in the fifth century this qua,- 
lity had not been somewhat modified, or that other elements had 
not been introduced into royalty. Tlie different tribes had had 
their chiefs for a certain time; some families had raised them- 
selves to more consideration, trust, and wealth than others. Tins 
gave a beginning to the hereditary principle ; the chief was no 
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: , t of particular families. This was the first cjr- 

* -* rt -- VTcl^reiit order which became associated .to Iho 

"' ' - ; ^OT^^^^ previously hcen infused into 

ri i i rovaltv, springing from religions feelings. We fiiul 

* , 'tome of the barbarian nations-for exaiuple, amongst 

' < -h^tho coE\ictioB that the iamilies of their kmp were 

Vl d from their gods, or from the heroes whom they had 

"\V^lSmOdinrfor instaiica It OB the situation ot the 

' - t: Hckr,- who had spring from gods or demigods, -and 

A f r tl\t t>Je were the objects of a sort of religious veneration, 

/!l ! i- k ,l : *i- the narrow limits of their power. 

. , : - i, K.r) arian rovalty in the fifth century, already cxlu- 
-' \.flrc-t and fluctuating characteristics, altiiough its pmui- 

i i 11* hl- fctill prevailed. . ' _ 

!Xm I tLcc the Koman or imperial royalty, and find it^per- 

i "tlv distinct. It was the impersonation of the state, the luho- 

r w r of the sovereignty and majesty of the Koman people. In 

tlit ro\jltv of Atigostns and Tiberius, the emperor was tho ropro- 

*> i.rtmt of the senate, of the comitiae, of the entire republic; 

i 4 . 1^ -j^ i. tdcd, and coinhined in his own person. The modest 

\A,L- f tlie first emperors, of those at least who were men 

i <!-*, u,iil nrclerstood their position, give proof of this fact. 



, 

:.I: t'.^mselves before tlie people so lately supreme, 
i . .* a! ciliated in their favour; they addressed them as tliclr 
T< '--i^tativo. and ministers, But in reality they exercised tlio 
i* hole i>ow?r of the people, and in. the zaost forniidable intensity, 
>uoh a. iifeenomenon is eas j for us, to comprehend, as; wo have 
itielYw witnessed it-:' in &e Mstx>ry of Kapoleon we huyo scoit 
tlit KU\ c'relguty pa^ss irom the people into the hands of ono'xnan. 
lu *i\j ^as the impersonation,; of the sovereign people, .as. 3b,o 
j r ; ;u illy <mi<l. * Who ever was elected, Hive me, by eighteen, 
^ of HICB r "Who is so perfect a representative of the people 
- 1 / IK UTLI accustomed to exclaim. And when wo read on his 
t % *TiK. French republic 5 on one side, and c J^apoleou, em- 
1 -ir." <ii the rcvoTse, does it not prove the fact as I describe it, 
i i c iY nitrjt.d into a Mug? 

i~ it I was exc-mpUfied the fundamental character of tho iw- 
u icjahy, vliich it preserved for the tliree first centuries of 
r. 'i > e , ^ it was only under Diocletian that it took its <leil* 
s J complete form. At that time, however, it was on tho 
I \ ! - nJtrjroing a great modification ; a new species of royalty 
-'-." -- to appear. Christianity had lahoured for throe, ecu* 




j . . i ,* JT -'.' jw-t^iA w *.*4,*^i,* JLVT4.Wwy MIA,;"* 

nttd itseb under a totally different aspect; its origiu cicd to 
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lie of the earth; the prince was not the representative of the 
public sovereignty, but the image of God, the delegate and repre- 
sentative of Heaven. Power came down to him from on high., 
whilst in the imperial royalty it had come up from below. These 
two positions were quite distinct, and had analogous results. The 
rights of liberty and political guarantees were difficult to combine 
with the principle of religions royalty; but the principle itself 
was elevated, moral., and salutary. Let us see the idea formed 
of the prince in the seventh century, amid the system of religious 
royalty. I take it from the canons of the council of Toledo. 

( The king is called king (rex) because he governs justly (rece). 
If he acts with justice (rccfe), lie possesses legitimately the name 
of king; if he acts with injustice, he perishes miserably. There- 
fore our fathers rightly said, " Thou wilt be king if thou perform 
just actions ; but if thou do not so act, king thou wilt not be."* 
The two principal royal virtues are justice and truth (the science 
of truth, reason). 

* The royal power is bound, like the whole body of the people, 
to pay respect to the laws. Obeying the behests of Heaven, we 
give, as well to ourselves as to our subjects, wise laws, to which. 
our own majesty and that of our successors is bound to render 
submission, as well as all the population of our kingdom. 

* God, the creator of all things, in disposing the structure of th 
human body, has placed the head on high, and has willed that 
thence should proceed the nerves of all its members. And he 
has placed in the head the torch of the eyes, iri order that thenco 
should be discerned all things that might be noxious. And he 
has there established the seat of intelligence, imposing on it the 
duty of governing all the members, and discreetly regulating 
their action. Therefore is it necessary, in the first place, to make 
order for what concerns princes, to provide for their safety and 
protect their lives, and afterwards to prescribe what affects the 
people ; so that by guaranteeing, as is fitting, t3ie safety of kings.,,. 
that of the people may be at the same time and moi*o effectually 
secured.''!* 

But another element besides royalty itself almost always in- 
truded itself into the system, of religious royalty. A new power 
seated itself 'by its side, a power more connected with God, and 
therefore with the source whence the royalty emanated, than, " 
royalty itself. This was the ecclesiastical power, which came 
forward to interpose -between God and kings, and between kings 
and people, so that royalty, the image of the Divinity, ran the 
chance of sinking to a mere instrument of human interpreters 

* Rex cjus eria si recta facis; si autem ,nton facia, non orls. (The reverentl 
fathers of Toledo have hero indulged a sort of juljiy on t&e words rex and recto.) 
t Forum JuOicum, tit. i, 1. 2 j tit, i, 1, 2, 1, 4. 
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Such was the character that royalty began to assume under 
Louis the Fat, and under the administration of Suger. Then, for 
the first time, we perceive arising in the minds of men an idea, 
although still imperfect, confused, and feeble, of a public power 
superior to the local powers which had possession of society, 
invested with authority to render justice to those who could not 
obtain it by ordinary means, and capable of establishing, or at 
least of commanding, order ; the idea of a great magistracy^ whose 
essential province was to maintain peace, to protect the weak, 
and to decide differences which none other could terminate. This 
was the perfectly new character under which royalty presented 
itself in Europe, and especially France, dating from the twelfth 
century. It was not in the light either of a barbarian, religious, 
or imperial royalty, that it exercised its empire; the power it 
possessed was very limited, imperfect, and occasional ; the power, 
in ome degree (I know not any expression more exact), of a 
great justice of the peace for tho whole country. 

This is the veritable origin of modern royalty, its vital prin- 
ciple, so to speak ; that which has been developed in the course of 
its career, and which, I do not hesitate to affirm, has been the 
cause of its prosperity. In the different eras of history we per- 
ceive the various characters of royalty, the distinct orders that I 
have described, endeavouring by turns to reassumo preponde- 
rance. Thus the clergy have always preached up the religious 
royalty; jurisconsults have laboured to resuscitate the imperial 
royalty ; and the nobles have sometimes been inclined to renew 
the elective royalty, or to assert its feudal character. And not 
only have the clergy, the publicists, and the nobility, striven to 
make predominant in royalty such or such a character, but it has 
itself rendered them all subservient to tho aggrandisement of its 
power. Kings have asserted themselves sometimes the delegates 
of the Almighty, sometimes the successors of the emperors, or 
tho first nobles of the land, according to the exigency or the 
whim of the moment; they have illegitimately availed them- 
selves of these different titles, but not one of them has been 
the true title of modern royalty, or the source of its prepon- 
derating influence. It is, I once again assert,, as tho depositary 
and protector of tho public order, of general justice, and of the 
common interests under the features of a great magistracy, tho 
centre and nucleus of society that it has exhibited itself to the 
eyes of nations, and has' monopolised their force by obtaining 
their adhesion. 

As wo proceed onwards, we shall see this character of modern. 
>j IJuropean royalty, which commenced with the reign of Louis the 
'*""'} in the twelfth century, gain, strength, develop itself, and 
illy become, so to speak, its political physiognomy. It is 
through it that royalty has contributed to tho great result which 
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LECTURE X. 

UNION OP ELEMENTS OP MODERN SOCIETY. 

I think it proper preliminarily to determine the precise object 
of this lecture. 

It will be recollected that one of the most striking facts in the 
elements of the ancient European society is their diversity, sepa- 
ration, and independence. The feudal nobility, the clergy, and 
the boroughs, had each a position, laws, and manners, entirely dis- 
tinct ; they were so many separate societies, each governing itself 
for its own behoof, and by its* individual rules and power. They 
were in mutual relation and contact, bnt not in a veritable union, 
nor did they form a nation or state, properly so called. 

The fusion of all these societies into one has been accom- 
plished; this is distinctly, as has been seen, the distinguishing 
fact, the essential character, of modern society. The old social 
elements have been reduced to two the government and the 
nation that is to say, diversity having ceased, similarity pro- 
duced union. But before this result was consummated, and in- 
deed to avert it s numerous efforts were tried to render it possible 
for all these particular societies to live and act hi common, with- 
out destroying their diversity or independence. Their object was 
not to make any attack of moment on their individual position, 
their privileges, or their special nature, and yet to unite them into 
one single state, to form from them the substance of a nation, and 
to rally them under one and the same government. 

All these attempts failed. The result which I have just men- 
tioned, the unity of modern society, attests their bad sueoess, 
Even in those countries of Europe where there still subsist some 
traces of the ancient diversity in the social elements in Germany, 
for example, where there are yet a true feudal nobility and a true 
burgher order, and in England, where, a national church is in pos- 
session of special revenues and a peculiar jurisdiction it is clear 
that this distinct existence is but a semblance and pretence, and 
that these particular societies are politically confounded in the 
general society, absorbed in the nation, governed by the public 
recognised powers, in subjection to one system, and drawn along 
in the current of 'the. prevailing ideas and manners. Therefore, 
I repeat, the separation and independence of the old social 

p" ' elements have no sort of reality, even where they are formally 

'? . Sustained. 

, , Nevertheless, these attempts to make them co-ordinate without 
changing them, to -link them to a national unity without abolish- 
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flieir variety hold an important place in the history of 
^ TheTpartlyfiH the epoch upon which we arc now en- 
i^fSochwhicli divides primitive from modern Juuropc, 
tii L^vas accomplished the metamorphosis of European 
furthermore, had a vast influence upon 
er'in which the reduction of aU 



social elements to 'two, government and nation, has bucn 
ejected It is therefore of great consequence to mvestjgutc and 
thoroSdv understand all the essays at political ominiHrtion, 
the twelfth to tlie sixteenth century, designed to emito 
nations and governments, without rooting- out the divemty in 
character of the secondary societies placed side by ste. fcucli is 
our present task. . 

It is a difficult and even a painful task. All these attempts ut 
political organisation were assuredly not conceived and framed 
with good intentions; several were instigated by views of soMish- 
ness and tyranny, More than one, however, was pure and dw- 
ffitorested; more than one had really for its object the moral 
and social wellbeing of mankind. The state of iiicohesiVonoHM, 
violence, and injustice in which society was then plunged, wan 
disgusting to great and elevated minds, and they were incessantly 
devising "means to emancipate it. Yet the very best of tlwm 
noble efforts failed; all that amount of courage, sacrifices, energy, 
and virtue, was utterly thrown away. Is not this a iwwrniul: 
consideration? And there is upon this point something stilimotx? 
painful, ground for still deeper sadness, when w reflect that not ' 
only did these- experiments for social amelioration miscarry, Imii 
an enormous mass of errors and of evil accompanied them. Jit 
spite of good intentions, the greater part were absurd, and avouch 
a profound ignorance of what reason and justice required, of tin; 
rights of humanity, and the conditions upon which tho social 
6ta$(p is founded; so that not only did the men fail in success, hut 
they deserved their discomfiture. We have here, therefore, tho 
spectacle both of the hard fate of humanity, and of its weakness. 
And we have also placed in striking light how tho .smallest, 
portion of troth suffices so completely to dazzle tho #ruH.tusfc 
minds* that they lose sight of all the rest, and become bliwl in 
vrhat is not comprised -within the narrow scope of their idbnn ; 
and so that there' be a particle of justice in their cause, to .-what 
extent men may overlook all tlie injustice which that causo in- 
volves and sanctions. The contemplation of such a display of tho 
faults and imperfection of human nature is, in my opinion, stiff, 
more sad than the evil of its condition, for its errors are ino.rv 
afflictive to me than its sufferings. Tho efforts of which I hiw'i 
to speak Trill present us. with both spectacles. It hohovua . 
however, to encounter them, and at the same time to bo JUH(! 
towards those men and those times that have so often nristaJktu 
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the right course, and been so signally worsted, but have never- 
theless displayed many great virtues, made many noble struggles, 
and have merited well of fame. 

The attempts at political organisation formed between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries were of two sorts. The first, 
those that had for their object the giving predominance to some 
one of the social elements, making all the others subordinate to 
it, and producing unity at that sacrifice ; the clergy, the feudal 
nobility, and the boroughs, each in turn attempted this. The 
next, those that were designed to make all the particular societies 
harmonise and act together, leaving to each its independence, and 
securing to it an adequate share of influence. 

The first description of efforts is, much more than the second, 
open to the suspicion of selfishness and tyranny. They were, in 
fact, more frequently tainted with those vices ; indeed, from their 
very nature, they were essentially tyrannical in their modes of 
action. Some of them, nevertheless, might be, and in truth 
were, conceived in the pure spirit of promoting the good and the 
advancement of humanity. 

The first which offers itself to our notice was the attempt at 
theocratic organisation that is to say, the design of subjecting 
the different societies to the principles and empire of the eccle- 
siastical society. 

"What I said upon the history of the church will be recollected. 
I there endeavoured to demonstrate what principles had gained 
development within its own pale, what share of legitimacy each 
of those principles possessed, how naturally they flowed from the 
course of events, and what services they rendered, and what evil 
they perpetrated. I there characterised also the different states 
through which the church had passed from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, under its various aspects, as the imperial, the 
barbarian, the feudal, and finally the theocratic church. Those 
circumstances must. be borne in mind whilst I am on the topic of 
what the clergy did to monopolise power in Europe, and the 
causes of their miscarriage. 

The theocratic organisation was very early attempted, as is 
evinced both in the acts of the court of Rome and in those of the 
general body of the clergy. It resulted naturally from the 
political and moral superiority of the church; but from the com- 
mencement of its efforts, it encountered obstacles which, it never 
succeeded in breaking through, even in its greatest vigour. 

The principal opposition arose from the nature of Clmstianity 
itself. Very different from the majority of religious creeds, Chris- 
tianity was established by persuasion alone, simply by moral in- 
fluences. From its earliest stages it was never armed with 
force; it prevailed in the first ages by 'the Word, alone, and it 
prevailed only over minds. Hence it happened that even after 
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the chnreli was in possession of great wealth 
it ne^er found itself Invested with the direct 
detv/ The purely moral origin of the church, 
.e^iive character of its action, pervaded its 
a:i " -C;;:;:^f tes. It had considerable influence, but did no* 
i ""--',; 4 It insinuated itself into the municipal magistracies, 
- sway over the emperors and all their agcnte ; 

iinistLtion of public affairs, the government, 
vas never possessed by the church. Now, a 
Un'f eraon^ theocracy or any other, cannot be estab- 
v- laxl in an indirect -manner, or by means of mere influence; 6 
;;^t "rf,,na the functions of judge, administrator, and com- 
m" M^'-a-rcr taxes, disburse revenues ; in a word, govern and 
A^~~V'-^VO possession of society. When action is limited to 
-r. .Vu much certainly may be effected, and great control 
U, t v^ed,ix*th over nations and governments; but a system o* 
rule >r political .supremacy 'is not thereby 'founded, nor future 
^nhir-tv sufficiently provided for. . This was- the .position of the 
hiri*tilka cliureh on account of Its very origin,- it. was- always on; 
it Vvi4 wi:h die actual government of society, "but it never could 
tVr";-; a i i: iiiide and take its place. This great obstacle . to Utf 
at:'.:.:r.v^ at- theocratic organisation it never -was able to sur- 

V*.-.:*v tx'irlv in its career, also, the church encountered a second. 
Wii'..-ii" tlie Roman Empire fell, and the barbarian states were 
founded, the church was composed of the vanquished race. Its 
first object was to emerge from .this position by converting tlio 
conquerors, and 'tlnos raising itself to .their rank. When this 
lat.**tir was accomplished, and when tlie; church aspired to. do 
muuio&t it encountered the disdain and 'resistance -of .the feudal 
B*lality. This was a prodigious service which lay -feudalism 
reialered fcr> .Europe. In the eleventh century,, the people wove 
aJmosi completely subjugated by the church, and the soverc k i^iis 
were frcarvolv able to stsind. up againsfc it. The feudal nobility 
uToae w:t>nietl the yoke of the clergy, and refused to how before 
thv.-ru, It is sufficient to recall the general features of the niidtllo 
it^u 10 I.* convinced of the singular mixture, of pride and sub- 
ir.i%Jvein?SB5j of blind belief and freedom of -spirit, that prevailed 
iu die rcla^ious of the lay lords with the priests. In this wo dis- 
*.-:..-r*; -t'irie remnants of their relative primitive situation. It will 
ic.,ur to the mind of 'the reader that I have previously endcti- 
vi>ur;-a to describe the -origin of feudalism, its first- elements, and 
the inaiintr in which the earliest feudal society was formed 
around the abode of the fief-holder. I then remarked upon tho 
fact Qf tiie priest being at that period under the lord. 
alw 






. 

ays remained in the minds of the feudal nobility a 
or feeling of that position, and they always regar 
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themselves not only as independent of the church, but as superior 
to it, and as alone entitled to possess and actually govern the coun- 
try. They were always disposed to live on good terms with the 
church, but not to abandon their own claims, or give in to those 
set up by it. Thus, during many ages, it was the lay aristocracy 
which maintained the independence of society with regard to the 
church ; it proudly defended itself, when monarchs and people 
were tamely crouching. It was the first to enter an opposition, 
and it contributed more perhaps than any other force to render 
the attempt to give society a theocratic organisation abortive. 

A third obstacle stood equally opposed to it, one upon winch, 
in general, very little stress has been laid, and even its effects 
erroneously judged. 

Wherever a body of priests has seized upon society, and sub- 
jected it to a theocratical organisation, we find that this empire 
lias devolved upon a married clergy, recruiting itself within its 
own folds, and rearing children from their infancy in, and for, the 
same profession. Look at Asia and Egypt: all the great theo- 
cracies were the work of a clergy forming of itself a complete 
society, sufficing for all its own purposes, and dependent for 
nothing from, without. 

The Christian clergy were placed in a totally different situation, 
owing to the celibacy of the priests. In order to perpetuate their 
own body, they were obliged to have perpetual recourse to the 
lay society, and to seek their means of durability from, out all the 
social positions arid callings. Doubtless great pains were taken 
to assimilate these foreign elements, by infusing into them the 
spirit of the institution, but not with full success : something of 
the origin of the new-comers always remained : whether burghers 
or nobles, they invariably preserved some trace of their ancient 
spirit and primitive condition. There is no question but that this 
celibacy, by giving to the Catholic clergy a situation altogether 
peculiar, and divested of -participation with the interests and 
general life of mankind, was a powerful promoter of their isola- 
tion; but it has also forced them into constant and close connec- 
tion with the lay society, to recruit and Jrenew their members, 
and thus exposed them to receive and undergo some portion of 
the moral revolutions which were accomplished in that society. 
Therefore I do not hesitate to aver that this ever-recurring neces- 
sity has infinitely more impeded the success of the attempt at theo- 
cratical organisation, than the spirit engendered by the institution, 
and strongly maintained by celibacy, has been able to promote it. 

The church finally 'encountered, within its own bosom, powerful 
adversaries to its attempt. The unity of the church is a thing- 
perpetually talked of, and it is true enough that it has diligently 
laboured to attain it, and has clone so in certain respects. But let 
us not be led away by imposing words, or a few partial facts. 
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"What society lias been torn by more civil dissensions, or suffered 
more disruptions, than the clerical ? "What nation lias been more 
divided, broken up, or varied, than the ecclesiastical nation ? The 
national churches, in the majority of the countries of Europe, have 
been in almost constant strife with the court of Borne ; councils 
Iiave risen against popes; heresies have been innumerable and 
iai^ainguishahle ; and schisms have incessantly prevailed : nowhere 
\as there been 'so mnch diversity in opinion, so much bitterness 
and fury in contest, or so much splitting up of power. The internal 
existence of the church, the dissensions which have broken loose 
within it, and the revolutions which have shaken it, have been 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to the triumph of tha-t thcocratical 
organisation which it has striven to impose on society. # 

"AH these impediments were in action, and are discernible from 
the fifth century, at the very commencement of the great attempt 
which now occupies our attention. They did not, however, pre- 
vent it continuing its course, or being in progress for several 
centuries. Its most glorious moment, its critical day, so to -speak, 
-was the reign of Gregory VII., at the end of the eleventh century. 
It has been already remarked that the predominant idea of Gre- 
gory Til. was to subject the world to the clergy, and the clergy 
to the Papacy Europe to one vast and regular theocracy. In. 
working out this design, that great man committed, in my opinion, 
as far as it is permitted us to judge at such a distance from the 
events, two capital faults, the one in his speculative, the other in 
Ms .revolutionary character.: .-.The. first -.consisted .in. pompously 
proclaiming hie -plan, and? systematically parading his -principles 
upon the mtere and the rights of the spiritual power, and deducing 
from them beforehand, m an unbending logician, the most remote 
consequences. He thus menaced and attacked all the lay sove- 
reignties of Europe, before he had made sure of his means to 
subdue them. Success in human affairs is not obtained by such -i 
dictatorial process, or by the sanction of a mere philosophical 
argument. la the next place, Gregory fell into the common error 
tit revolutionists, which is, to attempt more than they can execute 
* not m take the P ssible as t3ie measure and limit of their 
ebons. To hasten the dominion of Ms ideas, he engaged in contest 
with the Empire, -with all sovereigns,. and with the clergy them- 
s^ves. He insisted upon consequences being immediate, scoxnimr 
iili regard for existmg interests, haughtily proclaiming that he 
ircifcd reign over all kingdoms as well as over all minds, and thus 

cSv^tllTl^^ 110 ' nljthe temporal P** ^eh or! 
cmed themselves in imminent-peril, but also the freethinkers 
who were beginning to come out, and already felt appreheS 
of- tyranny on thought. On the whole, therefore, " 

m ore than he advanced the 
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Nevertheless, it continued to prosper during the whole course 
of the twelfth, and up to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
This was the period in which the church possessed its greatest 
power and splendour. Yet I do not think it can be strictly said 
to : have made at that epoch any very great progress. To the end 
of the reign of Innocent III., it had rather been parading than 
extending its glory and power. It was at the moment of its 
greatest apparent success that a popular reaction arose against it 
in a considerable portion of Europe. In the south of France, the 
heresy of the Albigenses exploded, which carried off a numerous 
and powerful society. About the same period, ideas and desires 
of a similar nature were broached in the north and in Flanders. 
A little later, Wickliffe, in England, made a talented attack upon 
the power of the church, and founded a sect which is not yet 
extinct. The sovereigns were not long in entering upon the same 
course as the people. It was at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century that the most powerful and able monarchs of 
Europe, the emperors of the house of Hohenstaufeu, succumbed 
in their contest with the Papacy. Before that century was over, 
Saint Louis, the most pious of kings, proclaimed the independence 
of the temporal power, and promulgated the first pragmatic sanc- 
tion, which became the base of all the succeeding ones. At the 
opening of the fourteenth century, the quarrel between Philip the 
Handsome and Boniface VIII. began, to rage, whilst the king of 
England, Edward I., was .not more docile towards Borne. It is 
clear, therefore, that at this epoch the attempt at theocratic orga- 
nisation had failed, that the church was thenceforth put upon the 
defensive, and had so much difficulty in preserving what it had 
conquered, as to stop all further endeavour to impose its system 
on Europe. Hence the true date of the emancipation of the 
lay European society is from the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; it was then that the church ceased its pretensions to mono- 
polise it, 

For a long time previously, it had renounced that attempt in 
the very spliere in which it seemed to have the best chance of 
success. At the very threshold of the church, around its throne 
in Italy, theocracy had been completely discomfited, and given 
place to a very different system, to that attempt at democratic 
organisation of which the Italian, republics are the type, and 
which played so distinguished a part in Europe from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century. 

"What I have already stated upon the history of the boroughs, 
and the manner in which they were formed, will be recollected. 
Their establishment was more precocious and powerful in Italy 
than anywhere else; .the towns there were much more numerous 
and wealthy than in <3au! ? Britain, or Spain, and the Boman 
municipal system had remained there in greater force and regu- 
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larity. The districts of Italy, besides, were much less suited for 
the habitation of its new masters than those of the rest of Europe. 
They had been all cleared, drained, and cultivated, and were no 
longer covered by forests, so that the barbarians were unable to 
follow the exciting hazards of the chase, or to lead a life at all 
analogous to that of their old Germany. Furthermore, a part of 
that territory did not belong to them. The south of Italy, the 
Canvpagna di Romagna, and Haven na, continued to depend upon 
the Greek emperors. In this portion of the country the republi- 
can system very early gained strength, and development, favoured 
as it was by the distance of the sovereign, and by the vicissitudes 
of almost constant war. But in addition to the circumstanue of 
Italy not being wholly in the power of the barbarians, tho.se 
hordes that overran it never remained its undisturbed and defi- 
nitive possessors. The Ostrogoths were hunted down and de- 
stroyed by Belisarius and Narscs. The Lombards had little 
better success with regard to their kingdom : the Franks de- 
stroyed it ; and at the period of their overthrow, Pepiix and 
Charlemagne judged it expedient., instead of exterminating the 
Lombard population, to form an alliance with the old Italian 
population to keep down the recently-subdued Lombards. There- 
fore the barbarians never were exclusive and tranquil masters of 
the territory and society of Italy, as they were elsewhere. For 
this reason, only a very feeble, thin, and scattered feudalism 
was established beyond the Alps. The preponderance, instead of 
passing to the inhabitants of the country districts, as had happened 
in Gaul, for example, continued to adhere to the towns. When 
this fact uiicfmivocally declared itself, a considerable proportion 
of the- fief-holders, either of their own accord, or impelled by 
necessity, forsook the country, and settled within the walls of the 
cities. The -barbarian nobles then became burghers. It may bo 
easily imagined how great was the strength and superiority which 
the towns of Italy gained by this single cimnnsfcincc, in com- 
parison with the other boroughs in Europe. What was chiefly 
remarkable in the latter, as has been observed, was the inferior 
condition and the timidity of their inhabitants. Those burghers, 
"we have seen, were like desperate freedinen, courageously but 
painfully struggling against a master always at their gates, 'Very 
different was the lot of the Italian burghers ; the eonqxiering and 
the conquered populations were mingled together within the same 
walls; they had no neighbouring master to defend themselves 
against; and the majority of the citizens were men free from all 
time, who asserted their independence and their rights against 
distant and foreign sovereigns, sometimes against the Frank 
kings, and sometimes against the emperors of Germany, From. 
these causes sprang the great and precocious superiority of the 
Italian, towns ; and whilst miserable boroughs were formed else- 
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v/here with much difficulty, they at once emerged into important 
republics and states. 

Thus the success of the attempt at republican organisation in 
this part of Europe is explained. It early swamped the feudal 
element, and became the predominant form of the society. But it 
was little calculated to extend, or be perpetuated, for it contained 
but very few seeds of amelioration, a condition necessary to exten- 
sion and durability. 

"When we contemplate the history of the Italian republics from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth- century, we are struck with two 
facts apparently contradictory, and yet incontestable. We per- 
ceive an admirable development of courage, activity, and genius, 
and, as its consequence, great prosperity. A movement and a 
liberty were there in operation, which were utterly wanting to 
the rest of Europe. Now, let us ask, what was the real lot of the 
inhabitants, how were their lives passed, and what was their share 
of happiness ? In this respect the aspect of things is instantly 
changed. No history, perhaps, is more mournful and gloomy, nor 
has there ever been an epoch, or a country, in which the destiny 
of man appears to have been more beset with alarms and disorder, 
more liable to deplorable hazards, or more afflicted by dissensions, 
crimes, and calamities. At the same time, there is another fact 
equally striking. In the political system of the major part of 
those republics liberty was always diminishing. The deficiency 
of security was such, that the community was driven to seek for 
refuge in some system less boisterous and popular than that with 
which the state commenced. Take the history of Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, Milan, or Pisa ; it is everywhere clear that the general 
course of events, instead of developing liberty, and enlarging the 
circle of the institutions, tended to coop up and concentrate power 
in the hands of a decreasing number of men. In a word, two 
things were wanting in those republics, so energetic, brilliant, and 
wealthy, in their outward aspect namely, security for life, the 
first condition of the social state, and progressive action in the 
institutions. 

Thence sprang a new evil, which served as an effectual barrier 
to the farther spread of the attempt at republican organisation. 
It brought down interference from, without, arid thenceforth the 
greatest danger incurred by Italy arose from foreign sovereigns. 
Yet this peril never succeeded in reconciling the different* re- 
publics, and making them act in common. Thus several of the 
most enlightened and patriotic Italians of the present time, de- 
plore the republican system of Italy in the middle ages as the 
true cause of hindrance to. its becoming a nation. It was parcelled 
out, say they, into a multitude of petty states, so bent on the grati- 
fication, of their several momentary designs, as to be incapable of 
confederating together and constituting a united people. It is 
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to them a subject of regret tluit their country has nofc passed, like 
the rest of Europe, through, a despotic centralisation, which would 
have formed it into one nation, and rendered it independent of 
the stranger. It therefore appears that the republican organisa- 
tion, even in the most favourable circumstances, did. not contain 
at that era the principle of advancement, of durability, or of ex- 
tension, and that it was deficient in what regarded futurity. The? 
organisation of Italy iu the middle ages may be compared to a 
certain extent with that of ancient Greece. 0* recce was likewise 
a country strewed with small republics, always rivals, often ene- 
mies, and occasionally uniting in a common object. The advan- 
tage of the comparison rests entirely with Orocco. There "was. 
undoubtedly much more order, security, and justice in the inte- 
rior of Athens, Bparta, or Thebes, although history presents us 
with many instances of iniquity, than in the republics of Italy. 
Yet we see how short was :the political existence of Greece, nud 
how surely weakness followed its minute subdivisions of terri- 
tory, and power. Whenever Greece -came iu contact with power- 
ful neighbours Macedonia and Home, for instance*- she yielded at 
once. Those small republics, so glorious, and still so flourishing 1 , 
were unable to coalesce for n common resistance. How muck 
more, then, was the same result sure to happen, in Italy, where 
society and intellect were far less developed, and infinitely 
weaker, than amongst the Greeks ! 

If the attempt at republican organisation had so few chances of 
stability in Italy, whore it had originally triumphed, and where 
the feudal system had -.been vanquished, it may be readily con- 
ceived that in other parts of .Europe it was destined, to meet a yet 
more speedy overthrow. ' . . : 

I will take a rapid glaaieo at its fate in various places. ^ 

There was a portion of Europe which greatly resembled Italy;'* 7 ' 
namely, the south of France, and the provinces of Spain adjoining' 
it Catalonia, Navarre, and Biscay. The towns had there likewise; 
gained considerable development, importance, and wealth, Severn! 
petty feudal chiefs had allied themselves with the burghers, aiul a 
port of the clergy had also embraced their cause, so that the country 
was actually in a situation very analogous to" that of Italy. We 
therefore find that in tlie course of the eleventh) and at the corn* 
menccmcut of the twelfth century, the towns of 'Provence, .Lan- 
guedoc,'ond Aquitaino were disposed to try a political cKKuy, and 
form themselves into independent republics, upon tlio wwlot of 
those beyond the Alps. But the south of France WJIH in contact 
with a very powerful feudalism, predominant in the north. And 
upon the occasion of the heresy oftho AJbigetiMus, war broke oaf. 
between feudal and municipal France. The history of the cru- 
sade against the Alblgenses, commatuled by Bimou de Moiitturfc, is 
-vvo3J kixowa. It was art attack by northern feudalism upon tho , 
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southern attempt at democratic organisation. In spite of the 
heroism of southern patriotism, the north earned the victory; 
It was promoted by the want of political unity, and civilisation was 
not sufficiently advanced for men to be aware that the deficiency 
might be remedied by skilful concert. The experiment at re- 
publican organisation was therefore put down, and a crusade re- 
established the feudal system in the south of France. 

At a later date, the republican movement succeeded better on 
the mountains of Switzerland. There the theatre was very con- 
tracted, and it had to struggle only against a foreign sovereign, 
who, although possessing superior strength to the Swiss, was not 
one of the most formidable monarchs of Europe. The contest was 
maintained with infinite courage. The Swiss feudal nobility also 
joined in a great measure with the towns ; bringing certainly 
powerful aid, but altering the nature of the revolution which they 
supported, and imparting to it a more aristocratical and stationary 
character than it seemed destined to bear.* 

I pass to the north of France, to the boroughs of Flanders, to 
those on the banks of the Bhine, and to the Hanseatic League. 
There the democratic organisation completely triumphed within 
the walls of the town ; but we ca,n discern from its commence- 
ment that it was not destined to extend or to take possession of 
all society. The boroughs of the north were surrounded and 
hemmed in by feudalism, by chiefs and sovereigns, so that they 
were constantly put upon the defensive. They were not calcu- 
lated to make conquests ; their great object was to protect them- 
selves. In this they succeeded ; they maintained their privileges", 
but they were confined to their own precincts. Thus the demo- 
cratic organisation was shut up and stopped; it never spread over 
the face of the country. 

Such, then, was the state of the republican experiment; trium- 
phant in. Italy, but with few chances of durability and expansion ; 
suppressed in the south of France ; victorious, on a small stage y 
in the Swiss mountains ; and restricted to the walls of the towns in 
the north, in Planders, on the Bhine, and in the Hanseatic League. 
Nevertheless, whilst in this state, so palpably inferior in strength 
io the 'other elements of society, it inspired the feudal nobility 
with prodigious alarm. The barons were not only envious of the 
wealth of the boroughs, but they were afraid of their power ; the- 
democratic spirit penetrated into the rural districts, and insur- 
rections among the peasants became more frequent and stubborn. 

* [M. Guteot has allowed himself to be carried away lay his speculative deduc- 
tion from history in this description of the early attempts of the Swiss to estab- 
lish their independence. The movement "began in the most rural part of Switzer- 
land, in the three forest cantons of Schweta, Uri, and TTnderwalden, and not in 
towns, and was almost throughout conducted by peasants. It was only in a 
portion of Switzerland that feudalism prevailed. Besides, the 3wiss cantons are 
only 'partially aristocratic. jScc Miilkr's MM,de lo, Shtfss&i 
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Hence a great coalition was formed by the feudal nobility, 
throughout almost all Europe, against the boroughs. The contest 
was not at all equal, for the boroughs were isolated, and had no 
understanding or intercourse amongst themselves. Doubtless 
there existed a certain sympathy between the burghers of diffe- 
rent countries ; the successes or the reverses of the Flemish 
towns, at war with the Dukes of Burgundy, excited a lively .sen- 
sation in tho French towns, hut it was an emotion transitory, 
and without result; no veritable bond or union was established 
amongst tho different boroughs, nor did they lend any strength 
to each other. Feudalism, therefore., had an immense advantage 
over them ; but it was itself divided and irrellective, and was fur 
from succeeding in destroying them. "When the contest had 
lasted a certain time, and it had become clear that a complete 
victory was impossible, there arose a necessity for consenting* to 
recognise these small burgher republics, to negotiate with them, 
and to receive them as members of the state. Then commenced 
a new order of things, and a now attempt at political organisation 
-to wit, the attempt at a mixed organisation, which had for its 
object the reconciling the different elements of society, the feudal 
nobility, the boroughs, the clergy, and the sovereigns, and,, not- 
withstanding their mutual deep-rooted antipathy, bringing (hem 
to live and act together. This branch of tho subject remains to 
be investigated. 

The purposes of the states-general in Franco, tho cortos in 
Spain and Portugal, the parliament in England, and tho diets iu 
Germany, are sufficiently well known. The elements of those 
different assemblies were tho feudal nobility, the clergy, uu d the 
burghers, who collected together with tho view of uniting them- 
selves into one single society, into one and the same state, and 
under an identical law and power. This was the tendency and 
design of them all, under different names. 

I will take as the type of this attempt at organisation the states- 
general of France, as being the most familiarly known, 1 say 
familiarly known, and yet the name of tho states-general culls nj> 
none but vague and imperfect ideas. There is no one who can 
state with any precision what was fixed or regular in tho t:it(\s-- 
general of France, what was the number of thoir uiembors, what 
the subjects of deliberation, or what the periods of convocation, 
and the" duration of their sessions. Wo know nothing of all fchoso 
things; it is impossible to draw from history any clour and g<nie~ 
rai results on this subject. When we inquire into the chamoter 
of these assemblies in the history of France, they appear to have, 
been purely accidental, a sort of politic-ill shift, <m tho part of the 
people as well as on that of the kings: a last shift to th kings 
when they had no money, and were afc their wits* om!s for t'XjJo* 
si and a last shift to tho people, when evil became m mtobr 
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able, that the usual remedies for alleviation were exhausted in 
vain. The nobility and the clergy -each took part in the sfcates- 
general, but they came there with reluctance, and distrustfully, as 
they were well aware that it was not in them their best means of 
action lay, or that they could thereby promote their real partici- 
pation in the government. The burghers themselves were not 
more eager for the sitting; it was not a right which they exer- 
cised with alacrity, but rather a necessity to which they sub- 
mitted. We find these facts exemplified in the character of the 
political actions of those assemblies. They were sometimes per- 
fectly insignificant, and sometimes vastly terrible. If the king 
was the strongest, their humility and docility were extreme ; if 
the situation of the crown was disastrous, if it had an absolute 
occasion for the assistance of the states, they fell into factious 
opposition, and became the instruments either of some aristocratic 
intrigue, or of some ambitious schemers. In a word, they were 
sometimes mere assemblies of notables, and sometimes veritable 
conventions. Thus their labours seldom or ever survived them ; 
they promised and attempted much, but did nothing. Not one of 
the great measures which Have really acted on society in Prance, 
not one important reform in government, legislation, or adminis- 
tration, has emanated from the states-general. We must not, 
however, too rashly conclude that they have been without utility 
or effect. They have served a moral purpose, which has been 
generally overlooked, by operating, from time to time, as a pro- 
testation against political servitude, and distinctly proclaiming 
certain tutelary principles ; such, for example, as that the country 
lias the right to impose taxes, to interfere in affairs, and to make 
the agents of power responsible. That these maxims have never 
perished in France, is chiefly owing to the states-general. ; and it 
is certainly not a small service to render to a nation, the keeping 
up in its manners, and reviving in its recollection, the name and 
dues of liberty. The states-general effected that good, but they 
never were a means of government, nor over entered into a poli- 
tical organisation. They never attained the object for which they 
were formed namely, the fusion into oue single body of the 
tfifferent societies which subdivided the country. 

The cortes of Spain and Portugal present the same result. 
There are. however, a thousand different attendant circumstances. 
The importance of the cortes varied according to the kingdoms 
and the times ; in Arragon and Biscay, and amid the contests for 
the succession to the crown, or the struggles against the Moors-, 
they were more frequently convoked, and more powerful than in 
other places and periods. In certain cortes for example,, in those 
of Castile in 1370 and in 1373 tho nobles and the clergy were not 
summoned. There is a multitude of circumstances to be taken 
into account, if we were to look more narrowly into the events j 
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but in the generalising system, to -which. I am forced to restrict 
myself, it is sufficient, to affirm that the eorfces, like the ytatcs- 
gcneral of France, were but an accident iu history, ami never a 
system, a political organisation, or a regular means of govern- 
ment. 

The destiny of England was different. I will not enter upon 
the subject of England at any great length now, as It is my pur- 
pose to devote a lecture specially to an inquiry into its political 
career. I shall only say a few words upon the causes which im- 
parted to it a direction so completely different from that of the 
continent* 

In the first place, there were no great vassals, no subjects in, a 
state individually to oppose royalty, in England. The barons, the 
great lords, were obliged, at a very early date, to coalesce 
together, in order to form a common resistance. Tims the prin- 
ciple of association, and manners essentially political, prevailed in 
the high aristocracy. In the next place, English feudalism, or the 
possessors of small fiefs, were led by a series of events, to which. 
I cannot do more than allude at the present moment, to unite 
themselves to the burghers, and to sit* with them in the House of 
Commons, which thus possessed a strength far superior to that 
enjoyed by the continental boroughs, a strength capable of really 
influencing the government of the country. Now, in the four- 
teenth century, the state of the British parliament was as fol- 
lows:- The House of Lords was the king's great council, and 
effectively associated with the exorcise of power; the House of 
Commons, composed of the deputies of the possessors of small 
fiefs, and the .burgesses, took scarcely any port .in. tho govarsmiont, 
properly so called, but it conduced to the establishment of rights, 
and energetically defended private and local interests. The par- 
liament, considered as a whole, did not yet govern, but'itwnH 
already a regular institution, adopted in principle as a means of 
government., and in fact often indispensable. Thus tho attempt 
to reconcile and ally together the different elements of society, iu 
order to form a single political body and veritable state, succeeded 
in England, whilst it miscarried on the continent. 

I will say but one word upon Germany, merely to poirft out tlio 
predominant character of its history. There the attempts to pro- 
mote a general fusion, unity, and a common political orgamBii- 
tion, were followed up with, little ardour. The various Kocial ele- 
ments remained much xnoro distinct and independent than iix the 
rest of Europe. If any proof of this were required, it will bo 
found even in modern times, Germany is the only country of 
Europe in which tho feudal election long prcmuled in tho creation, 
of royalty. I do not include Poland or tho Slavonian nations, 
which entered at HO late a period into tho system of European 
civilisation, Geniuiny is likewise tho only country iu Europe iu 
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which ecclesiastical sovereignties remained, and which preserved 
free towns having a political and really independent existence. 
It is therefore clear that the attempt to mould into' a single 
society the elements of the primitive European world, was there 
much less active and effective than elsewhere. 

I have now brought forward the great essays at politica-rorga- 
nisation attempted in Europe tip to the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and have exhibited their 
failures. In my progress, I have endeavoured to indicate the 
causes of that bad success, but in truth they are summed up in 
one. Society was not sufficiently advanced for unity and amalga- 
mation; everything was still too local, special, and straitened in 
existences and minds. There were neither general interests nor 
general opinions capable of controlling particular interests and 
opinions. The most enlightened and vigorous minds had no idea 
of a truly public administration or* of public justice. It .was 
clearly requisite that a very active and powerful civilisation must 
first come to mingle, assimilate, and bray together, if I may be so 
allowed to speak, all these disjointed elements ; that an energetic 
centralisation of interests, laws, manners, and ideas, must be 
effected; in a word, it was essential that a public power and a 
public opinion should be created. "We have arrived at an epoch 
in which this gfeat work was finally achieved. Its first symp- 
toms, the state of minds and manners during the course of the 
fifteenth century, and their tendency towards the formation of a 
central government, and towards identity of tone in public feel- 
ing, will be treated of in the next lecture. 
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OF NATIONS AN1> GOVERNMENTS, 

We are approaching the threshold of modern history, properly 
ld of tliat society winch, is our own, tho uwti- 



r 

f TVance are still those of Europe, and yet exorcise upon 

those 01 x of * the m etamorphosiH our revolution has made us 
o a very powerful influence. It was in the sixteenth ccn- 
I have previously mentioned that modem society truly 
eedL Before entering upon it, 1 shall give a backward 
at the spaee-w-liav^. traversed. ; 

Amidst the rnins of the Bom an Empire, wo discerned all tho 
essential elements of our Europe; >ro saw thorn come out and 
crrow into prominence, each on its own account, and mdepon- 
d^ntlv Burino- the first epoch of our history, wo bociimo awaro 
of the" constant tendency of those elements to separation and 
i<*oHtion to a local and special existence. Thou, when this object 
appeared attained, when feudalism, the boroughs, and the church, 
had each taken its distinct form and place, we {bund them imme- 
diately bent upon a reconcilement and union, upon forming them- 
selves into a general society, a national body and government. 
To obtain that result, all the Afferent systems which co-existed 
in' the various countries of Europe .were ..successively applied to; 
the principle of social unity, tho political and moral, 'nucleus, 
-was sought from theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and royalty* 
"We have seen that so far these attempts fatted, and that no one 
system or influence was enabled to monopolise society, and hy its 
sway to secnre it a really public organisation. We discovered the 
cause of the failure to consist in the absence of gen oral interests 
and ideas, in everything 1 being 1 still too special, individual, and 
local; and it was evident that a prolonged and energetic jtHForfc at 
centralisation was required, to enable society simnltaneoiiNly ft> 
extend and cement itself in other %vords, to become at onco both 
great and regular a goal for which it naturally longs. It was 
in this state that we left Europe at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Europe was not able rightly to understand her position, such 
as I have endeavoured to display it. She did not know distinctly 
what were her deficiencies, or what remedies were needful. Yot 
she applied herself to seek out those remedies' as if she .had 
been perfectly aware of them. Tho miscarriage of till the grand 
attempts at political organisation having been made apparent, 
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Europe fell naturally, and as if by instinct, into the ways of cen- 
tralisation. The fifteenth century is characterised by having 
constantly tended to this result, by having laboured to create 
general interests and general ideas, to extirpate the spirit of spe- 
ciality and locality, to unite and rear together existences and 
minds ; in fine, to call into being what had never previously 
existed on a large scale nations and governments. 

The outbreak of this fact belongs to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; the fifteenth served to prepare it. The object 
of our immediate inquiry is that preparation, that imperceptible 
working towards centralisation, both in social relations and in 
ideas, which was afterwards accomplished by the natural course 
of events, without foresight or design. 

It is after this manner that man advances in the execution of 
a plan which he has not himself conceived, of which he is even 
quite ignorant. He is the intelligent and free labourer in a work 
which is not his own, and which he only recognises and under- 
stands at a later date, when it manifests itself outwardly and in 
realities ; and even then, his comprehension is imperfect. And 
yet it is by him, by the development of Ins intelligence and 
liberty, that the work is accomplished. Conceive a .great- -ma- 
chine, the purpose, of which is known to only one mind, but its 
different pieces are confided to separate workmen, kept apart 
and strangers to each other. Not one of them is acquainted with 
the entirety of the work, nor the definitive and general result 
towards which he is co-operating; nevertheless each executes 
with intelligence and liberty, by rational and voluntary acts, that 
with which he has been intrusted. Thus is the plan of Provi- 
dence as to the world executed by the hands of mortals, and thus 
co-exist those two facts which break out in the history of civili- 
sation : the one, what it has of fatalism, that which is unaffected 
by human knowledge and will; and the other, what it is indebted 
to the liberty and intelligence of man, what he has therein infused 
of himself, from the operations of his thought and inclination. 

In order perfectly to understand the fifteenth century, *o obtain 
a clear and exact knowledge of that precursor of mocl^i society, 
it will fie proper to distinguish the different classes of facts. "We 
will first examine the political facts and changes which have 
tended to form both nations and governments. Wo will then 
pass to the moral facts, and investigate the changes produced in 
ideas and manners, thence dedxicing what general opinions were 
in process of formation. 

With regard to political facts, to simplify and expedite our 
progress, I will take all the great countries of Europe, and show 
what the fifteenth century made of them, in what state it found, 
and left them. 

I will commence with France. The last half of the fourteenth.. 
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- .if f - the fifteenth century, were the times, as is 
"** "Aie \reat national -wars against the English. It 
'-h V^Heli the struggle for the independence of the 
n i B\m- of France against a foreign sway was aain- 
fV ,< -.ifficlent to take. a glance at history, to perceive 
it in'i ur -ill classes of society in France, in spite of num- 
^ ,, ri^ons and acts of treachery, co-operated in that 
and tvfaat patriotism was displayed .by the feudal nohi- 
1 -T -!-er- and even the peasants. : If there were nothing 
hi*t~ rv of Jeanne d ? Arc to show the popular character 
n it ^4>i M he in itself a convincing proof. The Maid of 
'r.i: - *Voni the people, and she drew her inspiration 
V V :n the feelings, convictions, and passions prevail- 
*i tK*pcrople. She vras \iewed -\vith doubt, scorn, and 
i:\ bv the gentry of the court and the chiefs of the 
K the " soltMtrs and th people were her constant ad- 
It was tlie peasants of JGor^raiae who sent her to the 
dm uf Orleans. 2^o event could more . strikingly evince the 
UP * h iaaw-tcr of that war, and the feeling which the whole 
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- Fr rii li rationality commenced to he formed. Up to 
t * Valol- the" feudal character predominated in 

r . b '* French nation, French spirit or patriotism, had 

i- i I . v ay be said that France began with the Yalois, 

r f : 1% <* n t^e CTUTSC of their wars, and through the Iiazards 

4 rw T I rwtu% that the nohilitjy" burgesses, and peasants were 

f m Ut* fir* unitcsi fej s incoil, tie, by the tie of a common 

* liomewr, and sa ' identical . desire -to subdue 'the 
there was BCJ true political spirit, no great principle 

*f tfia^rv in th ^ v &mm*3it : and the institiitions, such as we con- 
un is to mean at the ..present day. The unity laboured 
*w at tiiat epoch was restricted to the glory of its 
i-if,* * *! honour, and to the existence of a national 
t* ^ r ir i^ijht fee, so that the foreigner was excluded 
* ^ a :n this sense the contest with the English 
n< ^ , t the furmation of the French nation and its 
* iiieontration. 



tu. T *. ^thac France was tlEms morally forming itself, 
**. il ^pirk taking development, it -was also constitnt- 
f miienAJlv-, >o to speak that is to. say, its territory was 
; vended, and consolidated. The incorporation of the 

V *i-j P rOT ces which, became France occurred 
" - 1 *ider Charles TH., after the expulsion of the 
Jl the proTinees which, they had occupied, Nor- 
1% 1 * "^r r !immo ! ^vtiouy . Saintonge, &e. became deft- 

'. * i er ^ S ^ tel1 'P rovi ^es,'of which three 
**.. - .. ^i and .^r were iiBited to France; . 
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namely, Roussillon. and Cerdagne, Burgundy, Franche-Cointe, 
Picardy, Artois, Provence, Maine, Anjou, and Perche. Under 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII., the successive marriages of Anne 
with those two kings gave us Brittany. Thus, at the same epoch, 
and in the course of the same events, the national territory and 
spirit were conjointly formed ; both moral France and physical 
Prance acquired together force and unity. 

Passing from the nation to the government, we see facts of 
the same nature accomplished., an advancement to the same 
result. The French government was never more powerless, or 
more stripped of unity and connecting ties, than under the reign 
of Charles VI., and in the first part of that of Charles VII. At 
the end of that reign, things assumed a very different aspect. 
There was then evidently a consolidated, extended, and organised 
power; whilst all the great instruments of government taxation, 
military force, and the administration of justice were arranged 
upon a great scale, and with an appearance of forming parts of 
one whole. It was at this time that a standing soldiery was 
formed, composed of regular companies of cavalry, and archers 
as infantry. With these forces Charles VII, re-established some 
order in the provinces desolated by the debaucheries and rapine 
of the troops, even after the 'war had ceased. All contemporary 
Mstorians expatiate upon the wonderful effects of the regular 
companies. It was at the same epoch that the poll-tax, one of 
the principal sources' of the royal revenue, became perpetual; 
certainly a heavy blow aimed at the liberty of the people, but 
which powerfully contributed to the regularity and force of go- 
vernment. At the same time that great instrument of power, 
the administration of justice, was extended and organised. The 
number of parliaments was increased. Five new parliaments* 
were instituted in a very short space of time ; under Louis XI. 
the parliaments of Grenoble (in 1451), of Bordeaux (in 1462), and 
of Bijon (in 1477) ; under Louis XII, the parliaments of Rouen, 
(in 1499), and of Aix (in '150 % 1). The parliament of Paris then 
also assumed much more importance and stability, both with 
regard to the administration of justice, and as chargvs^yith the 
- police" of its jurisdiction. 

Therefore under the heads of military force, taxation, and judi- 
cature -that is to say, in what forms its essence- the govern- 
ment acquired in France, during the fifteenth century, a character 
of unity, regularity, and stability which was previously unknown. 
The public power then definitively supplanted the feudal or local 
powers. 

* Prom the very different meaning implied t>y the word parliament in Britain, 
it will be proper to remind the English reader that the parliaments of France 
were mere local tribunals, invested with, scarcely any political or legislative* 
character. 
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Identical with, this fact was the accomplishment of another 
change, one less visible and ICSH noticed by historians, but per- 
haps of still greater importance ; .namely, that which Louis XI. 
effected in the manner of governing. 

Much has been said of the content waged by Louis XI. against 
the nobles of the realm, of their reduction, and of his favour for 
the burghers and weaker individuals. There is some truth in 
all that, though much exaggeration, has been made use of in 
describing it ; and it is also true that the conduct of Louis XL, 
with the different classes of society, far oftener disturbed than 
served the state. But he did something much more important. 
Before his time, the government had scarcely ever proceeded 
except by force, by physical means. Persuasion, address, the 
art of managing men, and enticing them into the purposed vein - 
in a word, policy, properly so called, the policy of falsehood and 
of deceit doubtless, but also of skill and prudence, had previously 
been little used. Louis XI. substituted in his government intel- 
lectual for material means, trickery for force, the Italian system 
of policy for the feudal. Take the two men whose rivalship fills 
that epoch of French history, Charles the Bold,* and Louis XL 
Charles was the representative of the ancient mode of govern- 
ing ; he proceeded by violence alone, and his appeal was inces- 
santly to war. He was a person incapable of calm or patient 
reflection, or of addressing himself to the minds of men to mould 
them into instruments of success. It was, on the contrary, the 
delight of Louis XL to avoid tho employment of force, and to wiix 
men individually, by personal persuasion, or by apt appeals to 
their interests and understandings. He changed not tho insti- 
tutions or the outward system, but the hidden courses, tho tactics 
of power. It was reserved for modern, times to attempt a ycfc 
greater revolution, by tending to the substitution of justice in 
lieu of grasping selfishness, of candid arid open dealing- for false- 
hood and secrecy, as well as in the means adopted to gain poli- 
tical ends as in the ends themselves. Yet it was a great step to 
make, to cease the continual employment of force, to appeal to 
an intellectual superiority, to govern through the understandings 
of men, and not by inflicting injuries upon all existences. " This 
Louis XL commenced, in the midst of his crimes and errors, and 
in spite of his OWE perverse natiiro, at the instigation of his strong- 
intellect alone, 

From France I pass into Spain, where I find events of tlio samo 
nature. It was likewise in the fifteenth century that the national 
unity of Spain was formed ; and in that era was finished, by tho 
conquest of the kingdom of Grenada, the long strife between tho 

* Charles the Bold was the last Duke of Burgundy. Tho general reader can- 
not do better than take a glance at Sir Walter Scott's ' Quentin Durwurd " for im 
admirable picture of these two men. 
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s and the Arabs. Then also the territory was consolidated : 
arriage of Ferdinand the Catholic with Isabella, the two 

kingdoms, Castile and Arragon, were united tinder the 
wcr. As in France, the royal power was extended and 
iiied ; institutions of a harsher order, and bearing names 
3gnant with wo, served as its props ; instead of parlia- 

was the Inquisition which was established in Spain. It 
1 the seeds of what it afterwards became: but at the 
sement it was very different : it was at first more poli- 
i religious, intended rather for the maintenance -of order 
the defence of the faith. The analogy between the two 
5 is carried beyond the institutions to the very persons 
Dvereigns. With less subtlety, with less of the mental 
tit, and with a smaller portion of restlessness and trickery, 
acter and government of Ferdinand the Catholic greatly 
id those of Louis XI. I attach little importance to arbi- 
.nparisons, to fantastic parallels, but here the analogy is 
rofound, and imprinted on general facts as well as on 

mie result is exhibited in the state of Germany. It was 
iddlo of the fifteenth century, in 1438, that the house of 
returned to the empire, a.nd with it -the. imperial power 
L a stability which it had never possessed before : the 
election became almost a mere consecration of hereditary 
A.t the end of the fifteenth century, Maximilian L defi- 
nxecl the preponderance of his house, and the regular 
i of the central power. Charles VII. had been the first 
^e to create a standing force for the maintenance of order, 
Maximilian in his hereditary states adopted the same 
or the same object. Louis XL had established the post- 
i France; and Maximilian introduced it into Germany, 
y quarter similar advancements in civilisation universally ' 
id to the advantage of the central power, 
listory of England in the fifteenth century consists of two- 
vents the war with France outwardly, and that of the 
nwardly, a foreign and a civil war. These two wars, so 
.t in appearance, tended to the same result. The contest 
ranee was maintained by the English people with a sseal 
urncd almost exclusively to the profit of the royal power, 
itioi), even then more skilful and firm than any other in. 
its troops and its money, abandoned them, to its kings at 
)och without foresight or calculation. In the reign of 
V., a considerable revenue, the rights of customs, was 
I to the king for life from his accession to the throne. The 
war being finished, or nearly so, the civil war, which had 
t first connected with it, continued alone, and the houses 
k and Lancaster maintained their respective claims with 
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When a final term was pufc to their bloody contests, 
b Fnodish aristocracv was ruined, thinned, and utterly 
to preserve the power which it had exercised in former 
1 coalition of the great barons could no longer awe tlie 
When the Tudors mounted the throne in the person of 
TI in I4S5 the era, of political centralisation and the 



at least not under 

t tt fe of little moment with regard to the result. The 
feU in the fifteenth century; or where the name still 
power was concentrated in the hands of one or a few 
fuf lies the republican life was tent to the socket. In tho 
north tf ItalT, almost all the Lombardian republics merged in tho 
Ilnrhv of Wan. I* * 43 4 Florence fell under the dominion of the 
MeVci* "in 1464, Genoa became subject to the Milanese. The 
majority of the republics, great and small, gave place to sove- 
reign houses. Shortly afterwards, the pretensions of foreign 
80Terei"ns to the north and south of Italy to the Milanese on 
the one'haod, and to the Mngdoni of Naples on the other began 
to be advanced. 

Upon whatever country of Europe onr eyes fall, whatever por- 
tion of its history we contemplate whether it have reference to 
the nations themselves, or to the governments, to institutions, or 
territories we everywhere perceive the ancient elements and 
forms of society decaying, and ready to disappear. Old tradi- 
tional liberties are swamped and perish,- whilst" new' powers arise, 
more regular and concentrated. There is something infinitely 
mournful in- this spectacle of the fall of the old European liberties; 
and at 'the period of its occurrence, it inspired the bitterest sorrow. 
In France, in Germany, and especially in Italy, the patriots of the 
fifteenth century fiercely, and with the energy of despair, opposed 
and deplored a revolution, which on all sides was working nip to 
what they had a right to call despotism. We cannot but admire 
their courage and compassionate their grief, but at the same time 
we must allow that the revolution in question was not only inevit- 
able., but also useful. The primitive system of Europe, tho old 
fiiidiil and borough liberties, had utterly failed in organising- 
society. Security and progressive-ness are the main ingredients in 
the- social state. Any system which does not effect order for tho 
present, and advancement for the -future, is vicious, and soon 
abandoned. This was the fate of the old political forms and 
liberties in the fifteenth century. They were unable to impart 
to society either security or advancement. These consequences 
were to be sought for elsewhere, and from other principles, other 
means of action. This is the purport of all the facts I have just 
dilated upon. 

Another fact dates from the same epoch, one which has held a 
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great place in the history of Europe. In the fifteenth century, the 
relation of governments amongst themselves commenced to be- 
come frequent, regular, and permanent. Then were formed for 
the first time those great combinations and alliances, either for 
peace or war, which ultimately produced the system of the balance 
of power. Diplomacy in Europe dates from the fifteenth century. 
In fact, towards the end of that century, we see the principal 
powers of the continent, the popes, the dukes of Milan, the Vene- 
tians, the emperors of Germany, the kings of Spain, and the kings 
of France, form connections, negotiate, come to understandings, 
and unite amongst themselves, and halance their respective states. 
Thus at the time that Charles Till, made his expedition for the 
conquest of Kaples, a grand league was formed against him be- 
tween Spain, the pope, and the Venetians. The league of Cam- 
bray was arranged some years later (in 1508) against the Vene- 
tians. The holy league, directed against Louis XII., succeeded, in 
1511, the league of Cambray. All these combinations sprang 
from Italian politics, from the desire entertained by the different 
sovereigns to possess its territory, and from the fear that one of 
them, by seizing upon it exclusively, should gain too great a pre- 
ponderance. This new order of facts was highly favourable to 
the development of the royal power. In the first place, from the 
very nature of the external relations of states, they can only be 
managed by one person, or by a small number of persons, and 
they require a certain degree of secrecy. In the next, the people 
possessed so little foresight that the consequences of a combina- 
tion of this description were not appreciated by -them; such 
things had for them no direct, home interest, and therefore they 
oncerned themselves very little respecting them, and left them 
to the discretion of the central power. Thus diplomacy,, as it 
arose, fell into the hands of the kings; and the idea that it be- 
longed to them exclusively, that the country, even when free, and 
monopolising the right of levying its own taxes, and interfering in 
its own affairs, was not permitted to meddle with foreign con- 
cerns, was established in almost all minds as a settled principle, 
as a maxim of common right. Look at the history of England in. 
* the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; we there perceive what 
power this idea possessed, and what obstacles it opposed to Eng- 
lish liberties, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
It was always under plea of this principle that peace and war, 
commercial relations, in a word, all external affairs, belonged 
to the royal prerogative, that absolute power defended itself 
against the rights of the country. Nations have been excessively 
timid in confessing this portion of prerogative, and this shyness 
has been the more prejudicial to them, since, dating from the 
epoch upon which we are shortly to enter that is, from the six- 
teenth century the history of Europe is essentially diplomatic. 
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Exterior relations form, lor nearly three ^^JuniUTrxos tl 

part of history. Within, tho countries were < * 
settlement of "tho internal government, on the 

produced no more shocks, and no longer a, ^ _ 

public activity. Hence the external relations, wa,rss~ 
and alliances, are the matters which draw txttenticm ar 
pages of history. Thus it appears that tho greater port 
destinies of nations have boon abandoned to tlio a-oya.1 pi 
to the central power. 

It was indeed scarcely possible that it fcluimltl "be otlie 
rot|uires a threat advancement in civihsafci on, 4:1, "p^'ociicrTou' 
ment of political comprehension and studies., to euafole ' 
to interfere with credit in affairs of this natru-e. 



teeiitli to tho eighteenth century, the people -were -very 
possessing any such capability. Take, as itix instance 



possessing any such capability. 
from the history of 'England at tlu^commoueeirien.t of i 
teenth century, under James I. llw H0ii-iri--la'wy tlie ele 
tine, having been elected king of Bohemia* Ixad. lost 1 
and had oven been despoiled of hi hereditary states, 
tiiiate. Tho whole of Protestantism wan in tores ted. in 
and on that account England was affected witlx a, strong '. 
for his success. There was a powerful ebullition of pixbl: 
to force James to take the part of his sou-iri-la J '\v 3 SLHLC! t 
]iis restoration to tho palatinate. Tho parliaimeiit fur, 
inanded war, promising ample ineanB-to Bxtsteixx it. Ji 
not very eager for it; ho eluded tho question 9 :ma.&e--p:nxQ 
at negotiation, sent a few troops into Gksrmatiy^-'ffiLiid.' tliei 
inform parliament that ho would nood- ^OOO^OOO ste-rlinc 
on tho war with axiy chance of BIICCCBS. It 'Svas . ti.ot sai 
fact it does not appear, that hiis calculation, was exa 
But the parliament recoiled with surprise a-ixcl affrigl 
prospect of such an expense, and it voted, with.- mucli r 
a sum of 70,000 sterling to re-estahlish, a j.>t?iiiLce, tnd i 
a country some luuidrcds of miles from Eii<>'Ia,in<:l* Sucl 
ignorance and political incapacity of tho jm folio in siacli 
It acted 'without knowledge of facts, and witlioxxt T>urcln 
with any responsibility : tlierctbro it was not cnail^led 
fere with regularity or efficiency. Thin was tlie priiicip 
that caused the external relations to fall mto tlie lianc 
central power, for it alono was in a condition fco clireci 
will not say for the -public good, as that iiceossarily-; 
always consulted, but with any continuity ancl soxincl s&xu 
Thus we BOO that under whatever point of* view tlie 
history of Europe of that epoch prose-iils itwolf to 1.1 - '-wlit 
attention is directed to tho- internal state -of tlio comxtri 
their muttial relations with each other wlictlxoi" -we loc 
administration of war, justice, or taxation tlio saxae 
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racier is in all distinguishable ; we perceive everywhere the same 
tendency to centralisation and "unity, to the formation and predo- 
minance of general interests and public powers. This was the 
hidden labour at work in the fifteenth century a labour which 
did not then produce any very apparent result, any revolution, 
properly so called, in society, but which prepared the way for all. 
I now proceed to facts of another nature, to moral facts, or those 
which have reference to the development of the human under- 
i standing and of general* ideas. We shall there also discern the 

I same phenomenon, and be carried to the same conclusion. 

1 " I will commence with an order of facts which has very often 

I been the subject of our inquiry, and which, under various forms, 

. has always occupied an important station in the history of 

jf Europe : I mean the facts relative to the church. In our views of 

>j affairs in Europe up till the fifteenth century, we have been made 

f aware that the only general and potential ideas operating verit- 

ably on the masses were religious ideas. We have seen that the 
church alone was invested with authority to regulate, promulgate, 
and prescribe these ideas. Often, it is true, attempts at inde- 
pendence and separation were made, and the church was called 
! upon for its most strenuous, exertions to put them down. Those 

j exertions had hitherto been successful ; the dogmas anathematised 

j by the church had not taken general and permanent possession 

f of the minds of the people; even the Albigenses had been 

crushed. Dissent and strife were continual in the bosom of the 
church, but without any decisive or striking result. At the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century, a very different state of things ap- 
peared ; new ideas, and a public, avowed desire for alteration and 
reform, agitated the church itself. The close of the fourteenth, 
and the dawn of the fifteenth century, were illustrated by the 
great western schism., arising from the translation of the Holy See 
I to Avignon, and the creation of two popes, the one at Avignon, 

I and the other at Borne. The contest between these two papacies 

1 is what is called the great schism of the west. It commenced in 

v 1378. In 1409, the Council of Pisa, wishing to bring it to an end, 

named a third, Alexander V. This proceeding, so far from 
* moderating the violence of the schism, fanned it into addi- 
tional fury, and instead of two opposition popes, there were three. 
The disorder and abuses caused by tliis lamentable dissension 
went on increasing. In 1414, the" Council of Constance assembled 
at the instance of the Emperor Sigismond. It entered. upon a 
very different matter than naming a new pope ; it xtndertook the 
reform of the church. It first of all proclaimed the indissolubility 
of the general council, and its superiority over the papal power. 
It endeavoured to make these principles recognised as funda- 
mental in the churcli, and then set about the task of reforming the 
abuses which had crept into it, especially the exactions by which 
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the court of Borne drew money from the faithful. The bettor to 
attain its object, the council named what we would call a com- 
mittee of inquiry that is to say, a reforming college., composed of 
deputies taken from the different nations represented in it. This 
college was charged to investigate^ abuses which tarnished the 
church, and the means of remedying them, and to make a report 
to the council, which, would deliberate on the modes of execution. 
But whilst the council was engaged upon the labour, a question 
was submitted to it Whether it could proceed to the reform of 
abuses without the participation of the head of the Church, 
without the sanction of the pope ? ^ It was decided in the nega- 
tive, by the influence of the Romanist party, supported by honest 
but timid men ; so the council elected a new pope, Martin V., 
in 1417. This pope was instructed to present a plan of reform 
for the church, which was not acceptable, and the council sepa- 
rated, la 1431, a fresh, council assembled at Basle, with the 
same design. It took up and continued the reforming labour of 
the Council of Constance, but had no better success. The schism 
which divided Christianity broke out in. the assembly likewise. 
!The pope removed the Council of Basle to Ferrara, and afterwards 
to Florence. A portion of the prelates refused to obey the pope, 
and remained at Basle; so as there were formerly two popes, 
there were then also two councils. That of Basle stuck to its 
projects of reform, and named its own pope, Felix V. After a 
certain period it migrated to Lausanne, and finally broke up in 
144% without having effected a single object. 

Thus the papacy ultimately prevailed, and remained in posses- 
sion of the field of battle and of the government of the church. 
The councils had been unable to accomplish what they had under-" 
.taken, but the consequences of their acts survived their failure. 
At the time the Council of Basle miscarried in its essays at refo.mij 
certain sovereigns availed themselves of the ideas which it had 
promulgated, and of the institutions it had recommended. In 
France, Charles YIL issued the pragmatic sanction, founded on 
the decrees of the Council of Basle, which he proclaimed at 
Bourges in 1438. It maintained the election of bishops, the sup- 
pression of first fruits, and the reform of the principal abuses pro- 
valent in the church, The pragmatic sanction was declared the 
law of the state in. France. In Germany, the diet of Mayenco 
adopted it in. 1439, and likewise made it a law of the German 
empire. Thns what the spiritual power had attempted without 
success, the temporal power seemed determined upon accom- 
plishing'. 

The reforming projects were destined to encounter fresh re- 
verses. As the councils had failed, so also did the pragmatic 
u In Germany, it perished with great abruptness: the 
formally abandoned it in 1448, in consequence of a negotia- 
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tion with Nicholas V. la France, Francis I. likewise gave it up 
in 1516, and substituted in its stead his concordat with Leo 3C 
Thus the princely reform was not more successful than the cle- 
rical. But we are not to conclude that it completely died away^ 
As the councils; had done tilings which left consequences "behind,, 
so also had the pragmatic sanction effects which survived it, and 
were destined to play an important part in modem history. The 
principles asserted by the Council of Basle were vigorous and 
fruitful. Some superior and determined men adopted and main- 
tained them. John of Paris, D'Ailly, Gerson, and a great number 
of distinguished men of the fifteenth century, devoted themselves 
to their defence. Although the council was dissolved, and the 
pragmatic sanction abandoned, their general doctrines upon the 
government of the church, and upon the reforms necessary to be 
worked out, had taken root in France, and were there perpetuated. 
They passed into the parliaments, gradually grew into a powerful 
opinion, and gave birth first to the Jansenists, then to the Gal- 
licans. All that series of maxims and efforts tending to reform 
the church, which commenced with the Council of Constance and 
terminated in the four propositions of Bossuet, emanated from the 
same source, and proceeded to the same goal. It was an identical 
fact successively transformed. In spite of the failure of the legal 
and regular attempts at reform in the fifteenth century, they had 
taken their station in the course of civilisation, and exercised 
indirectly a prodigious influence. 

The councils showed wisdom in pursuing their legal reform, for 
it alone could avert a revolution. Almost at the same moment 
that the Council of Pisa endeavoured to bring the great schism of 
the west to a cessation, and the Council of Constance to reform the 
church, the first efforts of a popular religious reform broke out 
with violence in Bohemia. The preachings and progress of John 
Huss date from 1404, the period that he commenced to teach at 
Prague. Thus there were two reforms inarching side by side , 
the on in the very bosom of the church, experimented by the aris- 
tocratical ecclesiastics themselves, a prudent, timid, and thwarted 
reform; the other a reform outside the church, opposed to it, vio- 
lent "sand fierce. War soon, raged between these two powers or 
designs. The council summoned John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague to Constance, and condemned them to the stake as 
heretics and revolutionists. These events are perfectly intelligible 
to us at the present day. "We can very readily -understand the- 
siinultaneousness of separate reforms, the one undertaken by 
governments, the other by the people, enemies of each other, and 
yet ema-nating from the same source, and conducting' to the same 
end; reforms which, although making war upon each other, 
actually and definitively agreed in a common object. Such was. 
the occurrence in the fifteenth century. The popular reform of 
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John Huss was momentarily stifled; tho war of the Hussites did 
not break out for three or four years after the death of their mas- 
ter. It continued for a long time with great violence, h^*- the 
Empire finally triumphed. But as the reform attempted, *he 
councils was unattended with effect, as the object they hat. 
sued was not attained, the popular reform ceased not to ferment ; 
it waited only for an opportunity, and it found one at the begin- 
3img of the sixteenth century. Had the reform undertaken by 
the councils been carried to a beneficial length, the popular re- 
form perhaps would have been prevented. But the success of the 
-one or the other was unavoidable, for their coincidence proves a 
necessity. 

Therefore the state in which the fifteenth century left Europe, 
as to religious matters, was this : an aristocratical reform had 
been attempted without success, and a popular reform hud been 
broached and stifled, but was ever ready to explode. But the 
fermentation' of the human mind was not confined at that epoch 
to the sphere of religious dogmas. It was in the course of the 
fourteenth 'century, as is well known, that tho Greek and Roman 
antiquity was restored, so to speak, to Europe. Tho ardour with 
which Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and all their contemporaries, 
sought out Greek and Latin manuscripts, and gave them to the 
world, is matter of notoriety. The least discovery of that sort 
-excited an amazing bustle and transport of joy. In the midst of 
this excitement, a school commenced to be formed, which has 
played a much more important part in the development of tho 
human understanding than is ordinarily attributed to it; I mean 
tho classical school. I do not attach to this word tho meaning 
in which it is used at present; it was then concerned with any- 
thing but a literary system or contest. Tho classical school of 
that epoch was inflamed with admiration not only for tho writ 
ings of the ancients, for Virgil and for Homer, but also for the 
whole ancient society -its institutions, opinions, and philosophy, 
as well as literature. It must be confessed that 'antiquity, under 
tho heads of politics, philosophy, and literature, was far superior 
to the Europe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is 
not, therefore, at all surprising that ' it exorcised so great an in- 
fluence, or that the majority of enlightened, active, refined, and 
fastidious minds conceived an utter disgust for tho coarse man- 
ners, confused ideas, and barbarous forms of their own times, 
and gave themselves up with rapture to tho study, and almost to 
the worship, of a society so much more regular, and at tho saiuo 
time so much more developed. Thus was originated that school 
of freethinkers which appeared at the commencement of the 
fifteenth -century, and in which prelates, jurisconsults, and scho- 
lars were united together. 

In the midst of tins movement occurred the taking of Constan- 
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.tinople by the Turks, the fall of the Eastern Empire, and the 
; settling of the fugitive Greeks in Italy. They brought with them 
an increased knowledge of antiquity, numerous manuscripts, and 
a muli|Hide of fresh means by which tlie ancient civilisation 
inig^K- 15 ;* more thoroughly studied. The classical school became 
aniinifel with redoubled admiration and ardour. This was the 
period of the most brilliant development of the aristocratic 
church, especially in Italy, not in point of political power, so 
much as in luxuriousness and wealth. It abandoned itself with 
lordly pride to all the pleasures of a voluptuous^ effeminate, ele- 
gant, and licentious civilisation, to a taste for letters and arts, for 
social and material enjoyments. See tlxe sort of life led by men 
who bore an important part in politics and literature at that 
-epoch by Cardinal Bembo, for example. "We are astonished at 
so singular a medley of refined sensuality and intellectual deve- 
lopment, of enervated manners and hardihood of inind. We 
might imagine, in fact, when we survey tiiat era, and 'behold its 
Ideas and social relations, that we are in tlie middle of the French 
eighteenth centiiry. We perceive the same zeal for intellectual 
movement and for new ideas, the same taste for a s*oft and agree- 
able life; in a word, the same effeminacy and libertinism, the 
.saine deficiency in political energy and in moral doctrines, accom- 
panied by a remarkable caMour and activity of mind. The lite- 
rati of the fifteenth century were, in regard to the prelates of the 
church, in the same relation as the men of letters and the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth with respect to the great aristocrats ; 
they were all imbued with the same opinions, all pursued the 
same course of life, mingled harmoniously together, and looked 
with indifference on the agitation that was brewing around them. 
The prelates of the fifteenth century, commencing with Cardinal 
Bembo, assuredly no more foresaw the rising of Luther and Cal- 
vin, than the courtiers had any preconception of the French devo- 
lution. The situation was analogous. 

Three great facts, therefore, of the moral order present them- 
selves at this epoch. First, an ecclesiastical reform attempted 
by the church itself 5 secondly, a popular movement for religious 
a*eforni and lastly, an intellectual revolution, which formed the 
school of freethinkers. And all these changes were progressing 
.amid the greatest political alteration which had previously oc- 
curred in Europe, amid the working towards centralisation in 
nations and governments. 

Nor was this all. It was also the period of the greatest out- 
ward activity of mankind the period of voyages, enterprises, dis- 
coveries, and inventions of all sorts. This was the era of the great 
expeditions of the Portuguese along the coasts of Africa, of the 
discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, of the disco- 
very of America by Columbus, and of tlie wonderful extension of 
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European commerce. A multitude of new inventions came forth, 
whilst others, previously known in a confined sphere, became 
popular, and passed into general use. Gunpowder changed the 
system of war, and the compass changed the system of navigation. 
The art of oil-painting was developed,, and covered Europe with. 
masterpieces. Engraving on copper, invented in 1460, multiplied 
and disseminated them. "The use of linen, paper became common. 
Finally, "between 1430 and 1452, printing was invented, the theme 
of so much declamation, and of so many commonplaces, Imt tho- 
merit and effects of which will never bo obscured 'by either vapid. 
declamation or nauseous small-talk. 

Such was the greatness and activity of this century; a greatness 
still scarcely apparent, an activity which had not yet brought its. 
results under tho disposition of mankind. Violent reforms had 
been suppressed; governments were consolidated, and tho people 
hushed. It might be imagined that society was preparing merely 
to enjoy a better order -of things, accompanied by a quickened 
impulse. But the revolutions of the sixteenth century wore im- 
pending, which the fifteenth had only been preparing* They will 
be tho object of my next lecture. " 
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LECTUKE XII. 

EFFECTS OP THE REFORMATION. 

Iii the course of our inquiry, we liave had frequent occasion to 
lament the disorder and anarchy of European society, and to 
complain of the difficulty of analysing and depicting a society so 
scattered, incohesive, and discordant. We have longed for, and 
impatiently invoked, the era of general interests, of order, and of 
social unity. We have now reached it, and are entering upon 
the epoch in which everything- is summed into general facts and 
general ideas, upon the very epoch of order and unity. We there, 
however, encounter a difficulty of another kind. It has hitherto 
required great pains to link facts together, to place them in their 
proper stations, to seize what they possessed in common, and 
unfold some appearance of a whole. In modern Europe, things 
are in an opposite vein. All the elements and incidents of the 
social state are modified by, and act and react upon, each other; 
the mutual relations of men are far more numerous and com- 
plicated $ and the same multiplicity and entanglement occur 
in their relations with the government of the state., in the rela- 
tions of states amongst themselves, and in the ideas and in all 
the workings of the human mind. In the periods we have passed 
through, a great number of facts appeared isolated, alien to each 
other, and without reciprocal influence, Now, we have no more 
isolation; all things meet, commingle, and vary as they meet. 
Can anything be conceived more difficult than to distinguish the 
veritable unity amid such a diversity, to determine the bent of a 
movement so extended and complex, to present so prodigious a 
throng of different elements, all closely linked together, in a 
general summary; in a word, to predicate the general predomi- 
nant fact which sums up and expresses a long series of facts, 
which is the characteristic of an epoch, and the faithful expres- 
sion of Its influence and its action in the history of civilisation ? 

We shall quickly perceive -the extent of this difficulty in the 
great event which has now to occupy our attention. 

We encountered in the twelfth century an event, religious in, 

its origin, if rather the reverse in its nature I mean the Crusades. 

Notwithstanding the vastness of the event, its long duration, and 

the variety of circumstances it produced, it was an easy task to 

unravel its general character, and to determine with some pre~ 

1 cision its unity and influence. We have at present to consider 

the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, that which is 

j\ ( commonly called the Reformation. Allow mo here to jjremise, 
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statf a*gcl form what it was, and 



ik for the Keforrnation between the beginning of 

and the middle of the seventeenth .century, ior it 

interval that the life, so to speak, of . the event 
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some so limited career. Their consequences arc pro- 
tTSrfnitv, they are connected with all the past and all 
utu^/but it the%ame time they have a peculiar ^ and re- 
" nie ed existence, in which they arise, expand, and Ml wi h fchpir 
development a certain" portion- of space, then shrink and retire 
from the sta^e to give place to some new occurrence. 

Thf precise date that we assign to the ongin of the Beformjv 
don is of --little importance. We may take the^ye^ 1520, m 
vlricii Luther burnt publicly at "Wittemburg the bull of Leo X 
whicii condemned him, and thus severed himself oftcuuly ironi 
the Boman church. It is between this year and the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the year 1648, the date of the treaty of 
Westphalia, that the life of the Reformation is comprised. HOFQ 
Is the proof of it. The first and greatest effect of the religious 
revolution was to create two classes of states in Europe the 
Cattiolic and the Protestantto bring them in front of each other* 
aad engage them in war. "With a variety of vicissitudes, that 
war lasted from- the commencement of the sixteenth to fcho 
.raidffie *$&& seventeenth centiiry, /It was not until the treaty -of 
.^Wesii^balia, in 1648, that the Catholic and Protestant states. ctuiio 
' finally to a reciprocal recognition^ agi^eed npon a mutual e'-^ifc- 
ence, and undertook to live in society and in peace, in. s^ifci^ i r 
the diversity in religion. Bating from 1648, diversity in rcli t /\/a 
ceased io.be the predominant principle in the classification .of 
states, or in their external policy, relations, and alliances. Uj > ti 1 1 
that epocbj Europe, with certain modifications, was essentially 
divided into a Catholic league and a Protestant league. " Afteii 
the treaty of Westphalia, tins distinction disappeared, and statoH 
became allied or divided jfrom very different considerations thnu' 
religions dogmas. At that point, therefore, the preponderate, 
or rather the career, of tlie Reformation was stopped, altliougii Itn 
continences dM not cease their course of development. 
^ Let us now go liastily over this career, and, without doing xn.oro 
taan naming events and men, let us touch upon what it contains. 
By this mere indication, by this dry and partial nomenelatitro, 
"*? sliall see what must be the difficulty of summing up a Herbn 
cf feds, so varied and complex, iuto on general feet, and yf 
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determining the veritable character of the religions revolution of 
the sixteenth century, and assigning its station in the history of 
our civilisation. 

The Reformation broke out during the prevalence of a great - 
political crisis namely, the contest between Francis I. and 
Charles V., between France and Spain. This contest commenced, 
for the possession of Italy, was continued for that of the German 
empire, and finally raged for preponderance in Europe. It was 
the period in. which the House of Austria rose to predominance. . 
It was likewise at the time that England, under Henry YIIIl, . 
interfered in continental politics with more regularity, consis- 
tency, and effect, than it had previously done. 

Viewing the course of events in the sixteenth century in France, 
we find it a prey to the great religious wars between the Protes- 
tants and Catholics, which became the means and the occasion of 
a new attempt on the part of the great lords to regain the power 
which was slipping from them, and to control royalty. This was 
the political meaning of our religious wars, of the league, of the 
struggle of the Guises against the Valois, which was terminated 
by the accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip 11^ the rebellion of the 
United Provinces exploded. The Inquisition, under the name of 
the Duke of Alva, waged war against civil aad religious liberty, 
under that of 'the Prince of Orange. Whilst liberty triumphed 
in Holland, through the perseverance and prudent measures of 
the Netherlander, it utterly perished in Spain itself, where abso* 
lute power, both lay and ecclesiastical, reigned supreme. 

In England occurred the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth; the 
war between Elizabeth, the head of Protestantism, and Philip II. ; 
the advent of James Stuart to the throne of England; and the 
beginning of the great quarrel of royalty and the people. 

About the same period, new powers arose in the north. Sweden 
was reintegrated by Gustavus Vasa in 1523. Prussia was created 
by the secularising of the Teutonic order.* The .northern powers 
then took a place in European politics which they had not previ- 
ously occupied, the importance of which was shortly to be evinced 
*in the*thirty years' war. 

I return to France. There we have the reign of Louis XIII. ; 
Cardinal Richelieu changing the internal administration of the 
country, entering into relations with Germany, and affording sup- 
port to the Protestant party. In Germany occurred the struggle 
against the Turks during the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and at the commencement of the seventeenth the thirty years' 

* [Perhaps M. Guizot would have beon a little more accurate if he had stated 
that the House of Brandenburg gained a large accession of territory, as Prussia 
was not, in foot, created until the second year of the eighteenth century, nor was 
< n that designation used in history until that period.] . 
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-. -,-,-,- event in modern eastern Europe ; then flourished 
- , Claphus, WallensteiB, Tilly, the Duke of Brunswick, 
' Dke of Weimar, the greatest names that Germany has 



poch, Xaui* XIV. ascended the throne of 
commenced. In England, the revolution which 

-nts in Mstory, events winch 

,^L e ^owsb T naml and -we see how great -are their nmn- 
ftr; and importance. If we inquire into wonts of another 
evJnus less palpable, and which are less indicated by 
alln^ms or names, we shall find the era m question 
v repktc with them. It was at this time that the greatest . 
.^ in the political institutions of almost all nations took 
that pure monarchy prevailed, in -the majority of the great 
, whilst in Holland the most powerful republic m Europe 
formed, and ia England the constitutional monarchy defi- 
uljv or nearly so,' triumphed.' : In the chttrch. It was the era 
irKioii the ancient monastic orders lost almost all political 
|*W4T and were replaced by a new order of another character, 
*h -e importance, wrongly "perhaps, is held as far superior to 
^ 'rv-^tlii* Jesuits. In the same epoch, the Council of Trent era-. 
<* Ml wlut mii^ht yet remain of the influence of the Councils of 
I ,ii~ta!y.e and Ba&lc, and secured -the final triumph of the court 
ot Lome in ecclesiastical affairs. If: we leave the church, and 
ftw*t an ev upon philosopJiyj upon the- nnshacMed ' career of. tho 
femmftn mind, we sea two- men ,arise, : Bacon -and- Descartes-, tho 
rftito gpreafesl ^iilBopMcal revolution, which the modem 
watorgoiM^ ad -tbe chiefe of two schools disputing with 
for mastery. It was also the "brilliant period of the 
ItaJuya liteiiitare, aad the. era in which "French and English lite- 
rature emmcd. Finally, it was the time during which tho 
colonies were planted, and the most active developments 
commercial system were. stimulated. 

Tims* whether we regard the political, ecclesiastical, pliiloso- 
jliicm^ or literary events of that epoch,, we find them more 
!iner0ii% varied, and important, than in all the ages 'that had" 
impede*! it. The activity of the human mind was manifested In. 
*tl! direetaotts^ in fea relations of .men amongst themselves, in, 
tiujr rt'l&Awis with ;tfee public 'power, in the relationships -of 
ftuti*^n<i la pwrely intellectual operations ; in a word, it fms-.an 
fra of ,?reat moa and great things. And during this very airc 
rfoup revolafea which engages onr : .attention was tho 
of all iis events, its predominant fact, that which gives to 
rts aune, and determines its character. Amongst so numy 
caoses playing so important a part, the Eoformatioix 
most powerfully operative, that to which all tho others 
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tended, and which modified them all, or was by thetir itself 
modified. So much so, that 4>ur present task is to characterise 
with truthfulness, to sum, up with precision, the event which con- 
trolled all the others in an age of the most important events, the 
cause which effected more than all the others in an age of the 
most weighty causes. 

It will be evident how extremely difficult it is to gather facts 
so variousj so extensive, and so closely interwoven, into one clear 
historical conclusion. It is, however, necessary. "When events 
are once consummated, when they have become history, the 
great and essential object with men is to find out the general 
facts, the connection of causes and effects. This is, so to speak, 
the immortal portion of Mstory, that to wMch all generations 
have need of referring, in order to comprehend the past, and to 
comprehend themselves. This necessity for generalisation, for 
arriving at a rational deduction, is the most potent and the most 
glorious of aU*the intellectual wants; but in satisfying it, great 
care must be taken to guard against imperfect and precipitate 
generalisations. Nothing is more enticing than to yield to the 
pleasure of fixing immediately, and at first sight, upon the general 
character and permanent results of such an era or such an event. 
The human mind is like the human will, ever eager to come to 
the point, impatient of obstacles an.d fetters, and urgent for con- 
clusions, willingly overlooking the facts which tease and embar- 
rass it; but whilst disregarding them, it cannot destroy them, 
4and they still subsist to convict it some day of error, and to con- 
demn its precipiancy. There is but one means by which the 
human mind can escape this danger, and that is, by courageously 
and patiently devoting itself to the study of facts, before gene- 
ralising and forming conclusions. Facts are to the thought what 
the rules of morality are to tho inclination. It is bound to ascer- 
tain them, and bear their weight; and it is only when, it has 
fulfilled this duty, and when it has formed an accurate idea of its 
extent, that it is permitted to expand its wings, and take flight to 
the lofty region whence it may. behold all things in their entirety 
and their results. If it insists upon mounting too quickly, and 
* witho'ut having gained a knowledge of all the territory which it 
lias thence to contemplate, the chances of error and failure are 
beyond calculation. Jt happens as in, the solution of an arith- 
metical question, where a preliminary mistake leads to others, ad 
infinitum. Thus in history, if in th first labour all the facts 
have not been properly investigated, if the taste for precipitate 
generalisation has been indiscreetly indulged, it is impossible to 
assign limits to the consequent absurdities. 

By so emphatically dilating on this point> I am in some degree 
prejudicing myself. I have been necessarily restricted in this 
inquiry to attempts at generalising, to giving general summaries 
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of facts which we liavo not had leisure to study closely. Having 
now arrived at an epoch in which this task Is muck more difficult 
than 'at any other time, and when the chances of error are far 
creator, I have judged it my duty to he explicit in laying down, 
these positions, so that my own deductions may be exposed to 
their test. Having done this, I shall now proceed to attempt 
upon the Reformation what I have done upon other events 
namely, to endeavour to distinguish its predominant fact, tu 
describe its -general 'character; in a word, to assign the station 
and the part of this great occurrence in tho progress of European 
civilisation. 

It will be recollected In what state we left Europe ut the end 
of the fifteenth century. We witnessed in its course two great 
experiments at religious revolution or reform ; an experiment at 
legal reform by the councils, and. ono at. revolutionary 'reform by 
the Hussites in Bohemia :. both of them wo saw ^tific s d aud failing 
in effect; and yet we were made aware that it -was impossible to 
extinguish the spirit, and that it was sure to reproduce itself 
under one form or another that, in fact, what the fifteenth 
century had essayed, the sixteenth would inevitably accomplish. 
It is not my intention to recount the details of the religious re- 
volution of the sixteenth century ; I suppose them to bo almost 
universally known. I am concerned merely with its general 
influence upon the destinies of the human race. 

When investigations have been made into the causes which 
originated this great event, the adversaries * of the E^fe^ttiiliou 
have imputed it to accidents, feo evils in, tho. -course of ' civilisation: 
for example, to 'the sale of , indulgences ; being, intrusted to the 
Dominicans, which, rendered the Augustmes . jealous ;' and as 
Luther was an Augustine, that this, ''.therefore, was the determin- 
ing motive of the Reformation. Others havo attributed it to tho 
ambition of the sovereigns, to their rivalship with the ecclesias- 
tical power, and to the greediness of tho lay nobles, who wero 
anxious to get possession of the property of the church. It lias 
been thus wished to explain tho religious revolution solely by the 
worst features in mankind and in human aftairB by private 
interests and personal passions. c 

On the other hand, the friends and partisans of the Reformation 
have attempted to account for it by the mqro necessity lor effec- 
tive reform in the abuses of the church; they have represented 
it as a redressing of religious grievances, as an undertaking con- 
ceived and executed with the sole design of reconstituting the 
primitive and pure church. Neither the one nor tho other of 
these explanations appears to me well founded..- Tho second has 
more truth than the first; at least it is more -noble, more in 
accordance with the extent and importance of the event, but yet 
I da not conceive it at all more exact. In my opinion, the Bofor- 
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mation was neither an accident, the consequence of some great 
chance, or of some personal interest, nor a simple exhibition of 
religious improvement, the fruit of an imaginary perfection of 
humanity and truth. There was a cause more powerful than all 
these would imply, and which rises superior to all the particular 
causes. It was a great explosion for the liberty of the human 
understanding, an uncontrollable demand for its free exercise of 
thought and judgment, by its own powers alone, upon facts and- 
ideas which Europe previously received, or was held bound to 
receive, from the hands of authority. It was a grand undertak- 
ing for the enfranchisement of human thought, and, to call things 
by their proper names, a rebellion of the human understanding 
against power in spiritual matters. Such is, as far as I can judge,, 
the veritable character, the general and predominant character, 
of the Reformation. 

When we inquire into the state, at this epoch, of the human ./- 

mind, on the one hand, and into that of the spiritual power of the 
church, which had the government of the human mind, on the 
other, we are struck with a twofold fact. 

With regard to the human understanding, we perceive a much 
greater activity, a. much -greater craving for development, than it 
had ever felt. This increased activity was the result of various 

, causes, which had been accumulating for ages. For example, 
there had been times in which heresies sprang up, occupied some 
space, and fell to *be replaced by others ; and there had been 
times in which philosophical opinions held the same course as 
heresies. The labours of the human mind, both in the religious 
and philosophical sphere, had been accumulating from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century ; and the moment was at last 
come in which they were destined to have, u> result. Further- 
more, all those means of instruction, instituted or authorised la 
the bosom of the church itself,- were far from being fruitless. 
Schools had been founded, and from these schools issued men not 
barren in knowledge, whose number increased daily. These men 
at length insisted upon thinking for themselves, and for their 
own guidance, for they felt themselves more fortified than they 

* had ever previously been. .Finally canie that revival and youth- 
ful vigorousness imparted to the human intellect by the restora- 
tion of antiquity, of which I have before described the progress 
and effects. 

All these united causes communicated a highly energetic move- 
ment, an imperative necessity for advancement, to the mind of 
man in the sixteenth century. 

, The situation of the spiritual power, which exercised govern- 
ment over the human understanding, was very different j it had 
fallen, on the contrary, into a state of inertness and stagnation. 
The political influence of the -church, or of the court of Rome, 
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was much attenuated ; the European society war, no longer in its 
exclusive possession, but had panscd under the dominion of lay 
<rovemments. JSTevertheless, the spiritual power preserved all its 
Sretensions, all its prominence, and all Its external importance. 
There happened to it what has more than once occurred to old 
o-overnments. The majority of the complaints that were alleged 
against it were scarcely better founded than in many such out- 
-cries. It is not true that the court of Komo was highly tyrannical 
in the sixteenth .century, or that the abuses, properly BO called, 
were more xramerous or glaring than they had boon at other 
times. On the contrary, the ecclesiastical government had never 
perhaps "been more easy, more tolerant,, or more dispoHcd to let 
things take their course, provided the rights it had hitherto en- 
joyed were so far recognised as not to render them inoperative, 
provided' it were assured its previous existence, .and were paid its 
accustomed dues. It would willingly have loft the Iminan mind 
undisturbed,, if the human mind would -have been equally com- 
placent -with . it. But it ' is precisely when governments have least 
vigour, when they do least mischief, that they arc attacked, 
Because men can then do so, whereas formerly they could not. 

It is therefore evident, from the mere examination of the state 
of the human mind at this era, and of that of its government, 
that the character of the Belbrmation must have been a now 
burst of liberty, a grand rebellion of human, intellect. This was 
undoubtedly the predominant cause, that which roao above all 
the others; a cause more infiue^^ fchte. all the interests either 
of nations or. of soveroiipSj thoa tne dBmaad;fet0librm,- properly 
o called, than the . desire '-fat the tedrejft ' of ;4hose grievances 
Tvhlcl*. were complained of at that .period. 

I will suppose tbafc after the Beforrrxation had broken out for 
some years, when it had paraded all its pretensions, and inven- 
toried all alleged grievances, tho spiritual power had suddenly 
fallen into agreement with it, and had said, * Well, so be it, I will 
reform all ; I will revert to an order of things more fust and 
religions. I will suppress all annoyances, arbitrary interferences 
ind tributes; even in matters of faith I will modify, 'ro-wturprct, 
and return to the primitive meanings. But tho grievances beinff 
thus redressed, I will preserve my position; 1 will be, as for- 
merly, the government of tho human mind; with the same power 
and the same rights,' "Would tho religious ro volution have been 
satisfied -with, these terms, and stopped in its course? 1 think 
not; I believe jBrmly that it would have continued its career, 
and that, after demanding reform, it would have claimed liberty' 
The crisis of the sixteenth century was not simply a reforming one- 
, SL* 8 ? essentiail y revolutionary. It was impossible to remove 

* 4l jfSLJ* tliat ciiaracter in: an y instance, or its inherent merits and 

8 ; it had all the coase^tiont ejects of such a character, 
' 
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Let us cast a glance at the consequences of the Reformation ; w 

let us see what it mainly, and above all things, effected in the |j, 

different countries in which it was developed. It is to he ob- i! tt 

served that it was developed in very various and distinct situa- jn 

tions, in the midst of very unequal chances. Now, if we find | ^ 

that, if in spite of the diversity of situations and the inequality of 
chances, it everywhere followed an identical "bent, achieved an 
identical result, and preserved an identical character, it will be 
clear that this character, which thus surmounted all the diver- 
sities of situation, and all the inequalities of chance, must be the 
fundamental character of the event, and that the result thus 
obtained must be that which it essentially aimed at. 

Now, wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth century 
prevailed, if it did not work out the complete enfranchisement of 
the human mind, it procured it a new and considerable increase 
of liberty. It undoubtedly left thought subject to all the risks of 
liberty or servitude as to political institutions, but it abolished or 
disarmed the spiritual power, the systematic and formidable 
government of the thought. This result the Reformation attained 
&mid the most opposite combinations. In Germany there was 
no political liberty, nor did the Beformation introduce it; indeed 
it rather strengthened than weakened the power of princes, and 
was more adverse to the free institutions of the middle ages than 
favourable to their development, Nevertheless, it aroused and 
sustained a liberty of thought in Germany greater perhaps than ! 

anywhere else. In Denmark, a country where absolute >power I 

prevailed, where it penetrated even into the municipal institu- 
tions, as well as into the general ones of the state, the influence 
of the Reformation wrought the enfranchisement and free exercise 
of thought in all its directions. In Holland, amidst a republic, 
and in England, under a constitutional monarchy, and in spite of 
a religious tyranny long of a very ha.rsh order, the emancipation, 
of the human intellect was likewise accomplished. Finally, in 
France, in a situation which seemed the least favourable to the 
effects of the religious revolution, in a country where it had been 
subdued, there even it was a principle of intellectual iudepen- 
dence* and freedom. Up till 1685 that is to say, until the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes th^ Eefornaation held a legal exist- 
ence in France. During that long space of time it wrote and 
discussed, and provoked its adversaries to write and discuss also. 
This fact alone, this war of pamphlets and conferences between 
the old and the new opinions, disseminated in France a liberty 
much more real aaid active than is generally imagined; a liberty 
which conduced to the prosperity of science and morality, and to 
the improvement of the French clergy, as well as to the advan- 
tage of thought in general. Let us look at the discussions of 
Bossuet with Claude, and at the whole of the religious polemics 
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at that period, and then .a. - Qf uberty upon any other topic> 

ed a simu* -i- . )site pJl . Hy enjoyed more 
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The religion spirit was then 
s with tar less reserve, 
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outburst of the human intellect 
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the Reformation penetrated, whe*- 
whether victorious or vaii- 
t, and invariahle result, a 
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had the Reformation .this constant result, but it 
, -wherever that .was obtained, it wus coil- 

tee an ^ -ght for anytluug tether, BO much ? H 

L the ionndwork of the event, its pnmitavo- and fundamental 
character! Thus in Genmny, so to roin demandmg political 
Sbei-ty, it accepted, I will not say /pohtieal. sar^udo, but the 
abseSUf freedom/ In Bngl^^ 

coosiitation of the clergy, and *Mo e^ffite^ of a <tor<^ as f idl of 
S^ses as-erer to. Romm: ch^cfe^^ to 

TOWe r : ' 'Hw-xsamei^^^ 

Subbcmi in many respects, thiis sTio^rod Hself so^ accomraodatm^ 
and supple ? Because it Ixad achioved the general iact to winch it 
tendedike abolition of the spiritual power, and the enfranchise- 
menfc of Human thougM. I repeat, wherever it attained that 
object* it easily reconciled itself to all systems and situations. 

Kow let us take the reverse side of this examination, and lot us 
see what happened in those countries where, the religious revolu- 
tion did not penetrate, or was early stifled, or was unable o gain* 
any development. History shows that the Immati mind was not 
enfranchised: two great "countries, Spain -and Italy, distinctly 
attest the fa.ct. Whilst m those portions of Europe where the 
Keforxnation has held an important station,, the human intellect 
lias taken, in the three last centuries, an activity and freedom 
previously unknown, in those where it has not penetrated it has 
fallen in the same epoch into weakness and inortuosu ; insomuch, 
iha& the trial and the counter-trial havo been v&adO; as it wore, 
simultaneously, and produced analogous results. 

the essential character of the [Reformation, tho most 
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general consequence of its influence, the predominant fact of its 
destiny, was the outburst of thought and the abolition of absolute 
power in spiritual matters. 'us 

I call it a/ae, and I say so designedly. The emancipation of | 

the human intellect was in reality, in the course of the Keforma- j 

tioiij a fact rather than a principle, a result rather than an inten- 
tion. The Reformation in this respect, I think, performed more 
than it had undertaken, more perhaps than it even wished. 
Unlike many other revolutions which have remained greatly in 
arrear of what they intended, in which the event has fallen far 
short of the design, the consequences of the Reformation surpassed 
its views. Jt is greater as an event tftan as a system ; what it 
effected it did not fully foresee, nor would have fully avowed. 

What were the reproaches which its adversaries constantly 
fulminated against the Reformation ? Which of its results did 
they cast, so to speak, in its teeth to reduce it to silence ? 

Two principal ones: 1st, the multiplicity of sects, the boundless 
license of the understanding, the destruction of all spiritual autho- 
rity, and the dissolution of the religious society as a whole ; 2d, 
tyranny and persecution. ' You provoke license,' said they to the 
reformers; *yon produce it; and when it appears, you wish to 
restrain ^d repress it. And how do you repress it? By the 
harshest and most violent measures. You also persecute heresy, 
and by virtue of an illegitimate authority,* 

Survey and sum up' all the great attacks directed against the 
.Reformation, severing the purely dogmatical questions, and these 
are the two fundamental npbraidings to which it will be found 
they always reduce themselves. 

The reformed party was greatly embarrassed at these accusa- 
tions. When the multiplicity of sects was objected to it, instead of 
Avowing the fact, and asserting the legitimacy of their free deve- 
lopment, it anathematised sectarians, deplored their appearance, 
and denied them. Was it taxed with persecution? It defended 
itself with some .perplexity; it alleged necessity; and had, as it 
said, the right to repress and punish error, for it was in possession 
of the truth. Its, dogmas and institutions were alone legitimate; 
.and if the Roman church had no authority to punish the re- 
formers, it was'bccause it was in the wrong as against them. 

, And when it was not its enemies, but its own offspring, that 
upbraided the dominant party in the Reformation with its persecu- 
tions, when the sectarians, whom it anathematised, said to it, 'We 
only do what yon have clone; we only separate ourselves as you 
have separated yourselves/ it was still more pnzzled to find an 
answer, and very frequently only replied by additional rigour. 

Thus, in fact, whilst labouring for the destruction of absolute 
power in spiritual matters, the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual 
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nrrtr It was busy enfranchising the liumm mind, and still 
rtoidin- to govern it by the law; in practice at was giving pre. 

^"^ in theory it was merely pw , 

*S to sutetitute a legitimate for an illegitimafco power. It did 
rot rile to the first cause, nor descend to the last cogences, 
: f ifg own work. Hence it fell into a twofold feult. On the one 
hind, it neither knew nor respected all the rights of tlio Rinnan 
*hou"ht- at the moment that it clamoured for them, for its own 
iVuoofi it violated them with others. On the other hand, it was 
unable rightly to estimate the rights of authority m the intellec- 
tual order of things : I do not speak of coercive authority, which 
could possess no rights in 'such matters, but of the purely moral 
authority, acting upon the understanding alone, and merely by 
way of 'influence. The greater part of the reformed' -countries 
ware deficient in a good organisation of the intellectual society, 
ami in regulating the action of old and general opinions. They 
could not reconcile' the- rights- and. demands of past times - or tradi- 
tion -with those of liberty; and -tike' -cause'- was trndoabtodly owing-. 
to. this circomstanee, that the Keformation. never -'-fully compre- 
hended and accepted either its 1 own principles -or its own conse- 
quenccs. . 

Thence, also, it was invested with a certain aspect of Inconsis- 
tency and narrow-mindedness which frequently gave a hold and 
i'idvaniae over it to its adversaries. These latter know perfectly 
well both what they were doing and what they desired,* they 
traced their conduct to .certain -principles, and. avowed -.all their* 
consequences. 'Itere . has- never- heeax a government more con- 
ad systematic -than- that of . the 3^ma& okt&c&u , .. la. prac- 
tibe' eottft-of BcoiMfr'.ltad:-- greatly -'vaqailated; and yielded, -iwch 
te--B^imatitt -tet- m principle, it has far. more com- 
pletely foHowad otit ..te ow- system, and held a conduct infinitely 
more cotercufc in 'all its-; parts. ' This perfect knowledge of what is 
done, m.4 w&at is .wished to-be ' done, this complo to and thought- 
fa! db|K>a of a doctrine and a design, give considerahlo strength 
.10 a party. . The religions revolution of the sixteenth century 
presented In Its progress' a striking example of: it. It is well 
known that the principal power instituted to contest with it was 
the order .of = Jesuits. Take a -glance at their history they ' 
ev-ezywhfixe failed; and wherever they interfered to any extent* 
tuey hroi^it imsfortnixe-.npoii the- cause they meddled with! 
In England, a zace of kings was their victim* ; in Spain, the 
peupte. The eternal natere of things, the development of modem 

* ? f the ^ dLiSftaaffiS 

Jeroite w ^ TO called npou to toggle, 
^^^^ *hm- And not only did 
^a^ 

or grandenr marked their actions ; thoy per- 
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formed no brilliant events, nor did they put in movement ini~ J ^ 1 

posing- masses of men; they transacted matters by under-hand,, *![ 

obscure, and subordinate modes ways which -were not at all 
calculated to strike the imagination, or to secure for them that 
public sympathy which is attracted by great circumstances, 
whatever may be their principle and design. The party against 
which they strove, on the contrary, was not only victorious, but f , 

conquered with renown, effecting great things by great means ; 1 1- 

it aroused the people, strewed Europe with illustrious men, and 
changed in the face of day the fate and constitution of states* 
In fact, everything was against the Jesuits, both fortune and 
appearances ; neither the good sense which decides success, nor 
the imagination which has need of pomp, were consulted in their* 
career. And yet nothing is more certain than that they had 
greatness ; a great idea is attached to their name, their influence^, 
and their history. It is because they knew what they were 
doing, and what they wished to do ; because they had a full and 
clear conception of the principles upon which they acted, and of 
the object to which they conduced that is to say, they had gran- 
deur of thought and of intention, which saved them from the 
ridicule which is always attached to repeated reverses and despi- 
cable means. Where, on the contrary, the event was greater thaii 
the design, where a knowledge of the first principles and final 
results of the action seemed to be wanting, there remained some- 
thing imperfect, inconsistent, and contracted, which placed the 
very conquerors in a sort of rational and philosophical inferiority 
that has sometimes niado its influence be felt in events. This 
was, I conceive, the weak side of the Reformation in the contest 
between the two spiritual systems, the old and the new, which 
frequently embarrassed its situation, and prevented it from de- 
fending itself as efficiently as it ought to have done. 

I might consider the religious revolution of the sixteenth cei>* 
toy under several other aspects, I have said nothing, nor intend 
to say anything, upon its purely dogmatical phase, upon what it 
effected in religion, properly so called, or as to the relations of the 
human soul with God and eternity; but I . might exhibit it in the 
^variety of its relations with the social order, deducing throughout 
results of immense importance. For example, it recalled, religion 
to the bulk of the laymen, to the world of the faithful ; previously^ * 
religion was, so to speak, the exclusive domain of the clergy, of 
the ecclesiastical order, who distributed its consolations, but alone 
disposed of the groundwork, and almost solely possessed the right 
to -speak of it. The Reformation caused religious doctrines to re- 
enter into general circulation, and it reopened the field of faith 
to believers, into which they had lost their right to penetrate. It 
had, at the same time, a second result: it banished, , or nearly so, 
' religion from politics 5 it restored independence to the temporal 
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* , *i, Terv ame moment that religion re-entered, so to 

1 ' "" / ie possession of the faithful, it parted ton the 

l " , f ^ocietv In the reformed countries, notwithstand- 

V * r^itv of ecclesiastical constitutions in England even, 

* constitution is more akin to the ancient order of 

. ' iLJ ^iritual power -has no longer any serious idea of 

* - t'i *" the temporal. , -n ' 
f unit cniiintrate many other consequences of tiieReforma- 

* n Imt I must restrain myself, and be satisfied with having 
n.uirht cut its principal character -the emancipation of the 
nuin An imder-tandin^ and the abolition of absolute power in the 

* i.intnal onicr of tilings ; an abolition which undoubtedly was not 
4ri J tc, I nit nevertheless the greatest advance m that direction 
i f x } 1 1 f * "ii ma.de up to our own time. 

r : TV concluding, I shall say a few words ' upon the striking 
~: i.il~/tv of destiny that is observable between the 'civil and the 
religious societies "in- the revolutions to which they -have been 
^etj?etcd in the history of modern Europe. .; -. 

Tin, Christian society commenced, as I before explained when 
*fw akiii^ of the church, by being a perfectly free society, formed 
*- ,t lv }*\ virtue of a common creed, without institutions, without 
. n/n,r* lit properly so called, regulated merely by moral and 
v ti * *i j., powers, according to the wants of the moment. Civil 
t -y c*I*a cun-munced in Europe, partially at least, by bands of 
r .11. s * a society perfectly free, in which each remained be- 
lie wi bed it, without laws or instituted, powers. Upon the 
itrns 'nation of that state, which could not be -reconciled with any 
development,, the religious society placed itself under 
m essentially aristocratical ; it was - governed by the 

rltHKjTi toisiiep councils, ajad ecclesiastical aristocracy. A fact 
of thf matmu occurred in the civil ' society, upon issuing out 

i f liarlmrism, it failing equally under, the domination of an aristo- 
t. TM>J or laT-feadalism. The religious society left the aristocratic 
form to enter that of pnre monarchy ; for such was the purport of 
tiie tncxnph of the court of Rome over the 'councils and over the ' 
F'Tfijkun ecclesiastical aristocracy. The same revolution was 
4*v nph hci ia civil society; it 'was also by the destruction 
f I>K* an^tocratical power that royalty prevailed and took pos-^ 
^ -aui of the European world. 'In' ..the sixteenth century, an 
*. - rrectioa broke out in the bosom of the religious society 
n*. n-t th system of pure monarchy, against absolute power 
! -prtual things. This revolution drew in its train, estab- 
L>la' I and consecrated, the spirit of free inquiry in Europe. In 
our t wn 4Uy> we have witnessed a similar event in the civil 
I tie temporal absolute power has been equally attacked 
"^ed. Tims we see that the two societies have gone 
same Yielssitudes, and suffered the sams revohi- 
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tions; but the religious society Iras always been in the van in 
this career. 4 , 

We aro now in possession of one of the great facts of modern 
society the spirit of free inquiry, or the liberty of the human 
understanding. "We have also seen that, at the same time, poli- 
tical centralisation prevailed almost everywhere. In my next 
lecture I shall treat of the English Revolution that is to say, of 
the event in which the spirit of free examination and pure 
monarchy, both the results of the progress of civilisation, found 
themselves for the first time in arrav. 
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%e course of the sixteenth century, all 
ff the ancient European society had 
-the spirit of free inquiry, and 
one prevailed in the religious 
the emancipation of the 
triumphs at the 
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religious society marched quicker 
came forth at the period of the 
bought, whilst the last only de- 
concentration of all the powers 
*.! imwer -JL-ae coincidence in time of the two 



t t'n ^i iC v, of pure monarchy; an attempt to ,... 
^ r 10 t.uoral as well, as, in spiritual affairs. Such? is the- 
! ' % rv-SAr of thai revolution in the course of our civihsation. 

*\ rii dul Ak contest occur in England rather than elsewhere? 
\\ , were the revolutions of a political character more nearly 
. ,ii 4 W vinHt with those of a moral character in that country. 
,i**i f i t 1 !*.* eoatuaeutt :'-'.''. ... _ 

1 itK Ea^ii>Ii royalty had undergone the same vicissitudes as' the 
wtuK t*ti ; IB the reign -of the Tudors, it reached a pitch of con- 
and energy which it had never "before known. I do 
- fc to bay that the practical despotism of the Tudors was- 

or uaore hurtfnl to England^ than that of their pre- 
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deccssors had been. There were, I have no doubt, quite as many 
acts of tyranny, exactions, and violations of right under the ,*f f 

Plantagenets as tinder the Tudors, and perhaps more. I am also I |j 

of opinion that at this epoch the government of monarchy on the J'l 

continent was more rough and arbitrary than in England. The 4 * 1 

new fact under the Tudors consisted in absolute power becomin^ |{ j1 

systematic; royalty pretended to a primitive, indefeasible sove^ Sj}! 

reignty, and assumed a tone and held a language which it had j ! 

not previously ventured upon. The theoretical pretensions of ||! 

Henry VIII., Elizabeth, James L, and Charles L, were far diffe- ij * 

rent from, those put forth by Edward I. or Edward III.., although !' $ 

practically the power of these last-named kings was neither less 
arbitrary nor extensive. I repeat, it was the principle or rational 
system of the monarchy which changed in England, during the 
sixteenth century, rather than its practical power ; royalty claimed 
to be absolute and superior to all laws, even to those which it 
, declared itself willing to respect. 

On the other hand, the religious revolution, was not accom- 
plished, in England as upon the continent; it was the work of the 
kings themselves. Not that the seeds of a popular reform had 
not long existed there also, and even put forth Some shoots, which 
in aH probability would have grown rapidly to maturity, but 
Henry Till, took the initiative, and royalty led the way to revo- 
lution. It thence resulted, at least in the beginning, that as a 
reform of ecclesiastical abuses and tyranny, as a liberation of the 
human mind, the English reformation was much less complete - 
than on the continent. It was made, as a matter of course, in the 
interests of its authors. The king and the retained episcopacy 
divided the spoils, both of wealth and of power, of the preceding 
government, the papacy. The consequence was not long in being 
felt. It was said that the reformation was made, whilst the 
greater part of the motives which had rendered it desirable still 
subsisted. It reappeared, therefore* under the popular form, 
(xUimourmg against the bishops as it had exclaimed against the 
court of Borne, and accusing them of being so toaany popes. 
Whenever the general fate of the religious revolution was jeo- 
pardised, whenever it was a question of war against the ancient 
church, all portions of the reformed party rallied together, and 
confronted the common enemy; but the danger being over, the 
internal struggle recommenced, the popular reformation renewed 
its attack on the royal and aristocratical information, denounced 
its abuses, complained of its tyranny, and called upon it to keep 
its promises, and not to' reproduce the power which it had so 
recently subverted, * ' 

About the same epoch, a movement for liberation, ai craving for 
political liberty formerly unfelt, or at. least not strongly, arose in 
the civil society. In the course of the sixteenth, century, tho 
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-increased with extreme rapi- 
wealth or landed property 

V d iiLnds to a great extent. Sufficient^ attention lias no 
;, Y ,id to the fact contains* in the increased division of landed 
lt* in the sixteenth century, in consequence of the ruin of the 
i J urfetocracr and from many other causes which it would -bo- 
ouH to enumerate here. All" authorities; show us the mnu- 
lawicd proprietors prodigiously augmenting, and estates 
tsm r fin a irroat measure into the possession of the gentry or 
* m.Ul Bobilitv; and the burgesses. The high nobility, or House of 
I onU was at tlie commencement of the seventeenth century not 
ruiirN -o rich as the House of Commons. There was therefore 
u, -rear development of industrial resources and a great mutation 
nClaidad probity at one and the same time. Contemporary 
,-h tht'bti two facts came tip a third, the new movement of mind. 
JM rciju uf Elizabeth is perhaps the era of the greatest literary 
and pferfoaopMcal activity in:- -Ejagland, the epoch of fertile and;. 
The Puritans pushed tmhesitatingly to all the' 
a narrow but strong doctrine;; 'other spirits, less - 
moral liotl more liberal, careless of principle or system, welcomed 
mitli e*urt'niexs all ideas which promised satisfaction to their 
ur:***itv or aliment to their zeal for knowledge. "Wherever the'; - 
rti IJr-x tu.tl raoroment is hailed with delight, liberty soon becomes'. ' 
a rji'i cv*itv, and it promptly passes from the public mind into the 



I a *some of the continental countries where the Reformat ion - 
lirokeo oat, a desire of t&e same nature, a- certain -longing for 
iaJwrfey^ had indeed manifested'' itself also, but the means. 
of wesne wanting to : , this new spirit ; it .knew not where to 

im fiwiiBg' no basis. -either in. institutions or manners, but' 

remaiiUBBg' vagoe and uncertain., seeking in vain how to set dbbut 
Mttipftrwg itself. In England, it happened quite otherwise : 'there 
the of political liberty, which reappeax-ed in the sixteenth'* 

cottar?, consequent upon the Information, had 'a basis and means 
of articm IB the ancient institutions, and in the whole social state. 

Tlu-iv is 110 {erson who is ignorant of the. first origin of the. free'"'' 
uuKatutioott of England, or how the- coalition of-' the great Sarons " 
in 12I.\ wrested from King John Magnet, Clmrta. It is not so 
^n ittlij knowB that the great charter was: renewed and con-- 
^-isit-! irimfcefi iatcrrals by the .'niajority of the kings. ' There 
*. r^ juore tlan thirty confirmations of it between the thirteenth 1 
*t A M.\tcnth centuries. And not only, -was the charter con-- 
&nn,MU but new statutes were... made in- order to strengthen and 
rfejclop K. fi continued to subsist, therefore, without break or - 

An the sam time the House of Commons was formed 

teJcen its place in the supreme institutions of the country* 

mm* the race of the Haatagenete that it veritably took 
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root ; not that it played any great part in the state at that epoch, 
for the government, properly so called, did not ^coine within the 
scope of its functions, even as a mere influence; It inHrfered^only - -i r 

when it was called upon by the king, and almost always did so 'j | 

with reluctance and hesitation, as if fearing to engage and com- 1 Jj 

promise itself; and displaying no eagerness to augment its power, | : j } 

But when it. concerned the defence of private rights, the fortunes ,' ^ 

or dwellings of the citizens, individual liberty, in a^ word, the j' i, 

House of Commons upon such occasions performed its mission j, ; 

with great energy and constancy, and established all the prin- !| jj 

ciples which have become the basis of the English constitution. - j J 

After the Plantagenete, and especially under the Tuclors, the , k 

House of Commons, or ratlter the whole parliament, presents 
itself under another aspect. It ceased to defend individual liberty 
so strenuously as under the Plantagenets. Arbitrary arrests, and l 

violations of private rights, became much more frequent, and 
were oftener passed over in silence. As a counterpoise, the jpar- 
liament held a greater place in the general government of the 
state. Henry VIII, for instance, needing a public support or 
instrument in order to change the religion of the country, ^and to . 
regulate the succession to the throne* made use .of the parliament, 
and especially of the House of. Commons. Under the Planta- 
genets it had been an instrument of resistance, an assertor of pri- 
vate rights j under the Tudors it became an instrument of govern- 
ment, a participator in general politics ; so that, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, although it had* served or suffered almost all 
descriptions of 'tyranny, its importance had nevertheless greatly 
increased; its power was founded- that power -upon winch, in 
truth, representative government is based. 

Therefore, when we refer to the state in which the free insti- 
tutions of England stood ;at the end of the sixteenth century,- we 
find the following facts ': First, certain maxims and principles of 
liberty, which had been constantly recorded, and of which the 
country and the legislature had never lost sight ; secondly, certain 
precedents or examples of liberty, greatly mingled, it is true, with 
contrary precedents and examples, but sufficing to legitimate and 
Vive efficacy to remonstrances, and to support the advocates of 
liberty in the struggle commenced against arbitrary power or 
tyranny; thirdly, certain special and local institutions, fruitful as 
seeds of liberty, as juries, the right of assembly, and of being 
armed, and the independence of the municipal administrations 
and jurisdictions; fourthly, and finally, the parliament and its 
power, of which royalty had more need than ever, as it had 
alienated the greater part of its independent revenues, its do- 
mains, feudal rights, &c. and was obliged to have recourse, for its 
own sustenance, to tho vote of the country. 
The political state of England in the sixteenth century was 
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to different from that of the continent. In spite of the 
to ^rent ^ rf ^ tematic predoimi . 



" ->P of pfre monarchy, there was nevertheless a substantial 
M * s and assured means of action for the new spirit of liberty. 

Ttrnational demands were therefore coincident at tins epoch 
in Extend. Ontheone hand, a demand for religious re vohrtion 
indKterty amidst the reformation -already introduced; and on 
toe oifceV a demand for political liberty amidst the pure monarchy 
then in p'ronress. These two spirits were also enabled to adduce, 
for their own advancement, what had previously occurred m 
either the one or the other direction. As was natural, they formed 
anTilianee. The party bent on the pursuit of rehgious reform, 
fnvoked political liberty to the succour of its faith aad its t^ 
Science against the king and the bishops; and the friends of 
THiliiical liberty courted the aid of the popular reformation. The 
two parties united to struggle against absolute power in temporal 
aad iiTflpiriinal' an%ar&-a power altogether concentrated in the 
lands of : the king. Such was tfee of^ and meaning of the 

It was essentially consecrated to. the defence or the conquest of 
libertv. To the religious party it was a means, to the political 
partv"an object; but with both, the question at issue was one of 
liberty, and they were obliged to pursue it in common. There 
was not any real religious quarrel between the Episcopal and the 
Puritanical parties; the contest was not joined upon dogmas, 
upon objects of faith, properly so called; not that iihere were not 
"feetveen tfeexn sabstaniaal djfecences of opinion upon, important 
aaci sgBBmA points* tmfc tihai TOBS not the principal and capital 
matter in dispute between feemu Braotical liberty was what tho 
Paritm party wished to -wrest from the Episcopal party, and it 
was for that it sfaraggled. There was, undoubtedly, also a reli- 

IMniy^ wMch fead a system to found, and peculiar dogmas, an. 

" -^~- j - t discipline and constitution of its own, to make pre- 
" f y the Presbyterian party; but although it laboured 



to attain its objects with all its "might, it was not in a condition 
to |t. forward all its claims. in these respects. Placed upon the 
defensive, oppressed by the- bishops, and unable- to effect anything" 

without ihe sancsiom of the political reformers its necessary -allies 
aa*I cliiefelberty -was. Joe. it the predominant interest ;-. it was,, 
in 'Iced, the general ioterest "and common object of all the parties 
'which co-operated in the 'movement, however great their' diver- 
sity. Taking- every$iimg> therefore, 'into consideration, the, -Eng-. : 
li&h revolution was essentially political. It was accomplished 
amidst a religious people, and in a' religious age, and religious 
and passions served it as instruments ; but its fundamental 
and definitive end were political the estabHshment of 
, waul the abolition of absolute power. 

'; '.'... 
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I shall go through the different phases of this revolution, and 
decompose it into the great parties which followed each other in 
]t I will afterwards connect it with the general comrse of Euro- 
pean civilisation, and denote its place and influence therein. It 
will be seen by the detail of facts, as it appeared at first sight, 
that it was really the earliest shock of the free spirit of inquiry 
with pure monarchy, the earliest explosion of the antagonistic 
principles of those two great powers. 

Three principal parties canie forward in this influential crisis ; 
three revolutions were in some sort continued and successively 
produced upon the stage. In each party, in each revolution, two 
.several parties were allied and marched in conjunction the one 
-of a political, and the other of a religious cast. The first took 
the lead, and the second followed, but each was necessary to the 
other; insomuch that the twofold character of the event is dis- 
tinctly marked in all its phases. 

The first party which appearedthat under whose banner all the 
-others at first ranged themselves was the party aiming at legal 
reform When the English revolution commenced, when the Long 
Parliament assembled in 1640, every one said, and many sincerely 
believed that a legal reform would meet all difficulties, and that 
there was sufficient in the ancient laws and usages of the country 
to atod a remedy for all abuses, aaid to establish^ system of 
government in perfect conformity with the public desire. This 
Toartv loudly blamed, and was sincerely anxious to prevent illegal 
taxation, arbitrary imprisonments, and all acts, in feet, condemned 
by the recognised laws of the land. At the base of its ideas was 
the belief in the sovereignty of the king-that is to say, in abso- 
lute power A secret instinct forewarned it that there was in 
that dogma something false and dangerous, so it would wiUingly 
' led allusion to it; but urged to extremity, and forced 
itself it admitted that there resided in royalty a power 
or to all human origin and all control, and defended it when 
il It held, at the same time, that this sovereignty, absolute 
nciple,was bound to respect m its exercise certain rules 
tarns ad that there were certain limits, beyond which it 
not 'go; and furthermore, that these rules, forms, and 
were Efficiently established and guaranteed in Magna 
Utwrta in the confirmative statutes, and in gie old common law 
f rtiP wmntrv Such was its political .creed. 

sary support to the royal prerogative, and as a means tor cietena 
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ing and sustaining the supremacy of the king in religious affairs. 
The doctrines of the sovereignty of the king, in the political 
order of things, to be exercised according to legal recognised 
forms and within the like limits, and of the supremacy of tho 
king in religious matters, administered and supported by episco- 
pacy, were maintained in the twofold system of the legal party. 
Its chief men were Clarendon, Cole-popper, Lord Capel, and even 
Lord Falkland, although a warmer advocate for popular liberties^ 
and it reckoned in its ranks almost all the great lords who were 
not servilely devoted to tho court. 

Behind them advanced a second party, which I will call that of 
political revolution. This held that the ancient guarantees, the 
ancient legal barriers, had been, and were, insufficient; that a great 
change, a Veritable revolution, was required, not in the forms, but 
in the real essence, of the government; that it was necessary to 
deprive the king and his council of their independent power, and 
place political preponderance in the House of Commons ; and that 
the government, properly BO called* belonged to that assembly and 
its chiefs. This party did not investigate its own ideas or inten- 
tions so clearly or systematically as I have done, but these woro 
the main features of its political doctrines and tendencies. In- 
stead of the absolute sovereignty of tho king, or of pure monarchy, 
it rested its belief in the sovereignty of the House of Commons as 
representing the country. Under this idea was concealed that of 
the sovereignty of the people, an idea of which tho party was far 
from estimating all the bearings, or from intending all the conse- 
quences, 'but which suggested itself to it, and. was -embraced under 
the form: of the 'sovereignty of the House of 'Commons. 

; The religious party of the Presbyterians was. closely united with 
the party of. political revolution. 'The Presbyterians wished to 
effect a revolution -in the church analogous to that which their 
allies meditated in the state. They wished to have the church 
governed by assemblies (presbyteries), and to lodge religious- 
power in a hierarchy of assemblies working into each other, as 
their allies wished to lodge political power in tho House of Com- 
mons. But the Presbyterian revolution was more bold and r com- 
plete, for it aimed at changing the form, as well OH the ground- 
work, of church government;, whilst tho political, party aspired 
only to displace influences and preponderance, and did not con- 
template any overthrow in the form of tho institutions. 

Thus the chiefs '.of the political party wore not all favourable' 
to tho Presbyterian organisation of the church. Several of them 
Hampden and Holies, for example would have preferred a mo- 
derate episcopacy, restricted to functions purely ecclesiastical, and 
permitting- increased liberty of conscience. However, they gave 
in to it, for they could not spare their fanatical allies. 
A third party demanded still more. This alleged that it was 
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necessary to change at once the groundwork and the form of the 
government., that the whole political . constitution was vicious and 
disastrous. This party threw aside tlie- past history of England, 
and rejected all national institutions and traditions, in order to 
found a new government upoja pure theory, in as far at least as it 
conceived a theory. It was not only a revolution in the govern- 
ment that it designed to accomplish, but also a social revolution. 
The party of which I. have just spoken, the party of political revo- 
lution, was anxious to. introduce great changes into the relations 
, of the parliament with the crown, and wished to extend the power 
of the houses, especially of the Commons, to invest them with the 
right of nomination to great public offices, and with the supreme 
direction of general affairs ; but its schemes of reform went not 
beyond these "points. It had no idea of changing, for instance, the 
electoral, the judicial, the administrative, or the municipal system 
of the country. The republican party meditated all these changes, 
publicly asserted their necessity, and designed, in a word, to re- 
model not only the public powers, but the social relations, and the 
distribution of private rights. 

Like the preceding, this party also was composed of a religious 
and of a political portion. In the latter class were the real theo- 
retical republicans, Ludlow, Harrington, Milton, &c. By their 
side were ranged the rejniblicans from circumstances and interest, 
the principal chiefs of the army* Ireton, Crormvellj and Lambert- 
all more or less sincere in their first impulse, but soon controlled 
and led by personal views and the necessities of their situation. 
Around them was rallied the religious republican party, composed 
of all the enthusiastic sects which recognised no power as legiti- 
mate but that of Jesus Christ, aud, .whilst waiting for His coming, 
desired the government of His elect. At tlio tail of the party was 
a rather ; considerable number of libertines and fantastical 
dreamers, the former promising themselves a career of licentiousr 
ness, the latter equality of goods and universal suffrage. 

In 1653, after, twelve years of contest, all these parties had sue- 
^y cossively appeared and failed in their designs. They ought at 

* i * least to have been convinced of this result, and it is. certain that 

1 I* ' * the public was so. The legal party, quickly thrust aside, had seen 

f the ancient constitution and laws spurned and trampled under 

foot, and innovations penetrating on all sides. The party of poli- 

tical revolution witnessed parliamentary forms perish in the novel 

use to which it was wished to apply them ; after twelve y ears of 
domination, it saw the House of Commons reduced, by the suc- 
cessive expulsion of the Royalists and the Presbyterians, to a very 
small number of members, despised and detested by the public, 
and utterly incapable of governing. The republican, party seemed 
to have succeeded best; it had, in appearance, remained master of 
the field of battle; the House of Commons counted scarcely more 
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than fifty or sixty members, all republicans. They might believe 
and call themselves masters of the country," but the country 
resolutely refused to allow itself to be governed by them, and they 
were incapable of giving effect to their will in. any quarter; they 
had no means of action either on the army or the people. Ko 
social bond or safety any longer subsisted; justice was not ren- 
dered, or, if it were, it was not justice; its administration was 
directed by party-spirit, chance, or malice. And ^ not only was 
there an absence of all safety in the relations of society, but there 
was 'none even on the high roads; they were covered, with rob- 
bers and brigands. Thus physical as well as moral anarchy 
prevailed,, and the House of Commons and the republican council 
of state were- utterly inefficient to preserve order. 

The three great parties of the ^Revolution, then, had boon suc- 
cessively called upon to conduct it, to govern the country accord- 
ing- to their ability and theories; and they had been found inca- 
pable of doing so ; they had- all three completely failed, and wore 
"writMng. powerless. '*-It- was',thn/. : 'says ; BossneV tf 'tmafr a man .was 
found who left nothing to fortune that h& could place beyond its 
reach by counsel .and. foresight;' an expression c^uite 0rrofieou&, 
aad which all history belies. No man ever left more to fortune 
than Cromwell ; none ever exposed more to hazard, or proceeded 
with more temerity, without design or object, but the determina-. 
tion- to go as far as fate would permit him. Cromwell is charac- 
terised by a boundless ambition and an admirable skill in eon- 
Yerfeag each day and each circumstance into a means of progress* 
s% the art of teraing fortune to account, without presuming to 
<3i3re*iL- He displayed qualities such as perhaps no man who = 
]M0--|MnraiiJBd a career at a .aaafogous ever evinced ;. ho was suited 
for aH-ihe jptase% the. most distinct and varied, of the revolution. 
He was equally a man for the first as for the last of its periods: 
m the "beginning, the instigator of insurrection, the promoter of 
anarchy, and the most fierce revolutionist in England; snbso- 
4jwsaiily, the man of" reaction, the re-estabKsher of order and of 
S0M organisation,- thus playing by himself alone all tlio parts 
which, in the usual course of revolutions, are divided amongst the 
greatest actors. We cannot say that Cromwell 'was -a Minfeeaa " 
he wanted eloquence, and in the first years of iho Long Partial 
ment, altho^i highly active, he made no figure. But ho^us 
successively Etoton andBonaparte. He had more than any 'other 
contributed to prostrate power, and he raised it up because u*o 
o^ercould assume aa!d wield it. Some government 
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practicable, sufficient to control his most violent desires. There 
is no doubt he had a keen relish for absolute power, and felt a 
.strong inclination to place the crown upon his head, and bequeath 
it to his family. This latter purpose he abandoned, when he be- 
came timcously aware of the peril it would expose him to; and 
with regard to absolute power, although he practically exercised 
it, he was of too sound an intellect not to comprehend that the 
feeling of his ago was utterly repugnant to it, that the revolution 
in which he had co-operated, and which he had followed in all its 
phases, had been directed against despotism, and that the irre- 
pressible desire of England was to be governed by a parliament, 
and according to parliamentary forms. Therefore he, the despot, 
by taste and in fact, endeavoured to have a parliament, and to 
govern after a parliamentary fashion. He addressed himself suc- 
cessively to all parties ; he attempted to form a parliament with 
the religious enthusiasts, with the republicans, with the Presby- 
terians, and with the officers of the army. He tried all possible 
means to constitute a parliament which could and would act with 
him. He sought in vain : all parties, when once seated in West- 
minster, wished to wrost from. Mm the power he exercised, and 
to govern rn their turn. I will not affirm that Cromwell's prin- 
cipal .motive was Bot bis. personal interest and gratification, but 
there is not the least doubt that if ke had thrown up Ms power, 
he mtast necesaarily have resumed it the .next day ; for Puritans 
or royalists, republicans or officers, none others than Cromwell 
Mmself were conditioned to govern with any order or jttstice. 
The experiment, in fact, had been made. It was impossible to 
permit the parliament that is, the parties sitting hi parliament 
to assume an empire which they could not preserve. Such, then, 
was the situation of Cromwell ; he governed by a system which 
he knew perfectly well was hateful to tlio country, and he exer- 
cised a power acknowledged to be necessary, but wMch was ac- 
ceptable to no one. Hi& sway waa not considered by any party 
$&;4 definitive, established government The royalists, the _Pres* 
byteriwt%and the republicans,, the army itself, the party which 
was, the most devoted to him, were all convinced that he was only 
a transitory master. At bottom, ho never reigned ever the minds 
of men ; he was never anything in their eyes but a make-sMft, a 
necessity of tho moment. The Protector, absolute master of 
England, was obliged all his life to make use of force to retain 
power. Ho party could govern as he was able to do, yet none 
looked upon him with a kindly or favourable eye ; on the con- 
trary, he was constantly Attacked by all. 

At his death, the republicans alone wore m so compact , an 
order as to lay hands on power. They did so, and succeeded no 
better than they had formerly done. It- w,a& not from ^any want 
of oonidonco in themselves, at least so faa? as the fanatics of tho 
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A pamphlet of Milton, published at thai 
it and enthusiasm, is entitled, A 
Establishing the Republic/ Iho solf- 

txreat as ever. They shortly relapsed 
of governing which they had previously 
conduct of tho event which all Kng- 

The Bostoration wan effected. 

a truly national occurrence* 
--r, . , f - th the advantages of an ancient government, 

SK^JHt.fSt SSS.---. 

&xizsssitt=&?S 

> 11, the administration of .the country. TOxese two causes ren- 

^Restoration popular: it was opposed on y by the dregs 
violent parties ; the public wJlwd around it with groat . 
r^o^wffi In the opinion of the country at large, it was the only 
chance and means of forming a legal government, the tact which 
was most ardently desired by the community. This waa oteo _ 
wliai the Restoration undertook to effect, the promise of a legal 
government was precisely what it held out, ^ 

^ The first royalist party which took the management of Rflama, 
after the return of Charles II., was ia fact the legal party, repre- 
sented by its ablest chief, the Mgh chancellor Ctoondonu Jftrom 
1660 to 1667, Clarendon was prime, minister* and possessed of tho 
greatest , influence in 'England, , Clarendon and his frtonds re- 
appeared with .their ancient ,systera, the absolute sovereignty of 
thekfo& restrained wittdn legal limits, coxxtrolled in matters of 
taxation by the parliament, and in matters of private right and 
individual liberty by the tribunals of justice ; but puHHCHHing, hi 
the practice of government, properly so called, an almost outuna 
iiidef^ndence, and the most decisive preponderance, to tho exclu- 
sion, or even*in spite of, the wishes of the majority in ]Mu*Iiainouiy 
ad especially of those of the House of Oonmums. On otber 
points, they evinced a proper respect for legal order, a solicitude * 
for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of itn dignity, 
and a moral tone highly grave and honourable. Buck was fche 
character of Clarendon's administration for seven years- 

But the fundamental ideas upon which this admaiifitration 
rested, the absolute sovereignty of the king, and tho government 
jtaised beyond the sphere of the influence of pm'littnidntf w0ro 
matiquafced and dead in the public mind. Kotwitlwfcwiding the 
" the first moments of the Eestoration, twenty years of 
dominion had placed them beyond resuscitation, 
shortly burst out in the heart of the 
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party, personified in the Deists, rakes, or libertines, who partici- 
pated in the ideas of the time, partook the belief that power was 
vested in the Commons, and caring little for legal order, or the , : 

absolute sovereignty of the king, were anxious only for their own f; j! 

success, and sought it wherever they perceived any means of in- 
fluence or power to exist. They formed a party which allied itself 
with the discontented national party, and Clarendon was overthrown. 
Then came a new system of government, carried on by that 
portion of the royalist party that I have just described. The 
rakes or libertines formed' the ministry that is styled the ministry 
of the Cabal, and several of the administrations that succeeded it. 
Let us see what were their characteristics, No solicitude as to 
principles, laws, or rights; no regard for justice or truth; the 
adoption of such means of success as each occasion presented; if 
success depended on the influence of the Commons, everything || 

was prostituted to gain it; if it were necessary to disregard the < |f[ 

Commons, it was done without scruple, asking their pardon the ; if;'! 

next moment. Corruption was tried one day, cajolery with the , 

nation the next : no care was evinced for the general interests of . 1 

the country, for its dignity or its honour ; in a word, it was a |j 

government essentially selfish and immoral, scorning all doctrines $ 

and views of public advantage; but at bottom, and in the prac- *}'. 

tice of affairs, sufficiently intelligent and liberal. Such was the i 

character of the Cabal, of the ministry of the Earl of Danby, and I 

of the whole English government from 1687 to 16*79. In spito of 
its immorality, and its disdain for principles and the true interests 
of the country, this government was less odious and unpopular 
than the- ministry of Clarendon had been. And why ? Because 
it was more in the spirit of the age, and understood better the 
sentiments of the people, even whilst it mocked them. It was not 
antiquated and foreign to. the feelings of the country like that of 
Clarendon; and though it did the nation much greater injury, it 
was less distasteful to it. * 

At last there came a moment when corruption, servility, and 
disregard for the public rights atid honour were pushed to such 
a point, as to render farther sufferance impossible. There was a 
* general outcry against the government of the libertines. A na- 
tional and patriotic party was formed in the House of Commons. 
The king was induced to call its chiefs to the council. Then 
came into the direction of affairs Lord Essex, the son of him who 
had commanded the first parliamentary armies during the civil 
war, Lord Bussell, and a man who, without having any of their 
virtues, was far superior to them in political ability, Lord Bhaffces- 
bury. Thus placed at the head of affairs, the national party gave 
.tokens of its incapacity ; it knew not how to gain the moral force 
of the country; it was unable to conciliate the interests, habits, 
and prejudices either of the king, of the court, or of the persons 
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had to transact business. It conveyed to BO one, 
any great idea of its talents or energy, 
time in power, it sank. The virtues of 

it- c'acis I*- s courage, the nobleness of their deaths, 

t^c edited -tfeoi in Mstory, and justly placed them m the 
I^U* "rank; but their political capacity did not equal their 
virmc and they knew not how to exercise the power which. had 
lwn Enable to corrupt them, or make the- cause triumphant for 
which thev could lay their heads on thejblock. . 

Let HS-MC in what state the English Bestpration was after the 
Mfare oftMs attempt. It had, like tlie Revolution, in some sort ; 
trift! -ill forties and administrations the legal, the corrupt, and 
the national and none had succeeded. The country and the coiirfc 
und themselves in a situation almost analogous to that in which 
Jin ''Untl wits in 1053 at the close of the revolutionary storm, Ko- 
coiTrhc was had to the same expedient :. what Cromwell had done 
fwr ksseniog the evils of the Revolution, Charles II. did for the. ad-: 
Tsuattige of his crown he plunged into the career .of absolute power, 
IT. succeeded Ms brother. Then a second^uestion : Wii 
ai4cd to that of absolute power the question- of religion. James 
milled to make papistry dominant as well as despotism. TluiS: 
n^ -tt\as a the commencement of the Ee volution., a religious 
rl-*i:i.r sin'l a political rising both directed against the govennnetit. 
1: k*.s been often asked what would have happened if William. 
III. had not been in existence, or if he had not come with his/-. 
Hollanders to put an end to the quarrel between 'James IL.'ond 
tlw Bs^isli people? I am decidedly of opinion that the.siirae' ' 
would 2ve been accomplished. '. The -whole of England* ' 
a, vary small party, was aroused at that epoch against 
ad naoct assuredly the Eevolution of 1688 would luxvo 
effected under one form or another. But that crisis was. : - 
hjutened by causes more influeBtial than the internal stat0 of 
Eagtanid, It was a European event as well as .au English* It is- 
-* this point that the English Eevolution is . connected by facfca 
MH ~ M .i*~^ Judtrpondendy of the inuence which its example has-' ' 
t to tlip general course of European civilisation. 



, . . . 

Whilst the straggle was breaking, out in England which Ilxave- <- 
jast ailiidecl to the war of absolnte power gainst civil 'and 
nlifrons lfoerty--~on of the same kind was proceeding' on the-... ' 
co/ lim-nt, very different as to the actors, -the. forms it assumacL 
and tiie theatre of action, but at bottom the same, and for $*& 
SAine cause. 1%cJ pure unmixed monarchy of Louis XIY^'was 
ttrivui? to become a, universal monarchy; .at least it gave' =oc-' 
^T 11 !. * aM^elwBskm, and in fact Europe- was "impressed' ' 
that fear. A leagae amongst certain states in Europe was- 



- 

oppose this Ettempt, and the chief of that league was, 
witt or the party for securing religious and civE liberty to 
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Europe "William, Prince of Orange. The Protestant republic of 
Holland, with "William as its leader, undertook to resist the pure 
monarchy represented and led on by Louis XIV. The apparent 
question at issue was not as to civil and religious liberty in the 
interior of states, but of the independence of those states. Louis. 
XIV. and his opponents had no idea that they were contesting 
between them the same question that was at stake in England.. 
Their struggle was maintained, not as between parties, but as- 
between states ; it was carried on by war and diplomacy, and not. 
by political party movements and revolutions. But at bottom it- 
was the same question that was agitated. 

When, therefore, James II. recommenced in England the con- 
test between absolute power and liberty, it occurred in the midst 
of the general war which was going forward in Europe between, 
Louis XIV. and the Prince of Orange, the representatives of two 
great systems fighting on the Scheldt as well as on the Thames- 
The league against Louis XIV. was so strong, that several sove- 
reigns entered it, either publicly, or in a concealed but effective 
mariner, who were assuredly greatly averse to the flourishing of 
civil and religious liberty. The Emperor of Germany and Pope 
Innocent XL supported William against Louis XIV. And William 
passed into England, less to serve the internal interests of that 
country, than to draw it fully into the league against Louis. He 
took this new kingdom as an additional force 'which he needed,, 
and which his adversary had previously made use of against Mm^ 
So long as Charles II. and James II. had reigned, England had 
belonged to Louis XIV. ; it was he who had disposed of its force^. 
and had invariably directed it against Holland. England was 
therefore drawn from the party of pure and universal monarchy,, 
to become the main instrument and support of religious liberty* 
This is the European side of the Revolution of 1688, and it is by 
this, connection that it took a station in the events of Europe- 
considered as a whole, independently of the part it flayed by its- 
example, and the influence it exercised over the minds of men in 
the following century. 

Thus we see, as I stated at the commencement, that the true 
* meaning and essential character of this revolution was the 
attempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as in 
spiritual matters. This fact is to be found in all the phases of 
the Revolution, in its first period up to the Restoration, and in the 
second up to the crisis of 1688, whether we consider it in its 
interior development as to England, or in its relations with/ 
Europe in general. 

It remains for us to study the same great event t|te struggle- 
between pure monarchy and free inqtriry on the continent, or at 
least its causes and approaches. This will be the object of my 
next and last lecture. 
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LECTTJEE XIT. 

CAUSE AND EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

I endeavoured in my last lecture to determine tho^ veritable 
character and political purport of the English Revolution. ^Wo 
have seen that it was the first encounter of the two great facts, 
into which the whole civilisation of primitive Europe had gathered 
in the course of the sixteenth centurynamely, pure monarchy 
on the one hand, and the spirit of free inquiry on the other, 
These two powers canie to blows for the first time in England. 
It has been thence attempted to deduce a radical difference 
between the social state of England and that of the continent; it 
has been alleged that no comparison was possible between regions 
of ao distinct a destiny, and that the English people had lived in 
a moral atmosphere of their own, in a moral isolation as com- 
plete as tlieir geographical. . .'..'' -..'. 

There has been, it is true, an important difference between the 
English and the continental civilisations, which it behoves us to 
investigate. We hare already had a glimpse of it in the course of 
our inquiry. The different principles and elements of society have 
been developed in England in some degree simultaneously and 
abreast, much more so at least than on the continent. When I 
endeavoured to determine the peculiar character of the European 
civlEmiMQ* 'as- compared- with the ancient and Asiatic ciyilisa- 
twttsyl aaade.it appear- that, the -first' was varied, copious, and 
complex; that it had never fallen raider the .dominion of any 
exclusive principle; and that 'the different elements of the social 
state had been there brought into juxtaposition, conflict, and 
iztetiiai modifications^ and had been constantly obliged to act and 
In common. This fact the general characteristic of Euro- 
pean civilisationhas been especially the feature of English civi- 
lisation; it has been there elicited with most coherency and 
palpability. In that country the civil and religious ordersaHsto- 
cracy, democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, moral 
and political development have progressed and expanded in- con- 
junction and pell-mell, so to speak; if not with parallel rapidity, 
always, at;" least, at a short distance from each other. Under toe 
sway of the Tdor% for example, in the most brilliant career of 
? e democrafcic principle, the popular 
md toeil <* itself almost at the same 
i-^ the seventeejltl1 cenftmy exploded, at 
em^tiea a^d religions movement. The feudal aristocracy ' 
m it but m a very enfeebled state, and betraying various 
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ymptoms of decay ; yet it was still enabled to preserve a station 
n it, to pl^y a11 important part, and secure itself a share in its 
esults. There are the same features in the whole course of 
Snglish. history; no ancient element ever completely perishes, 
J0 i' does any new element ever exclusively triumph; no special 
principle ever gains absolute dominion. There is always a siniul- 
.gjjeous development of the different powers, and arrangement 
Between their pretensions and respective interests. 

Upon the continent, the inarch of civilisation has been much 
Less complex and less complete. The various elements of society 

the religious order, the civil order, monarchy, aristocracy, and 

democracy have not been developed conjointly, and side by side, 
but successively. Each principle or system has had in some sort 
its day. Such an age, for instance, belongs, I shall not say ex- 
clusively, for that would be going too far, but with a marked 
preponderance, to tlio feudal aristocracy, another to the mon- 
archical principle, and another to the democratic principle. Com- 
pare the French with the English, middle ages, the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of French history with the 
corresponding centuries of English. It will be found that, in 
the epoch in question, feudalism was almost absolutely para- 
mount in France, and royalty and democracy nearly nullified. 
In England, on the -contrary, although the feudal aristocracy 
.-held the chief sway, royalty and democracy evinced themselves 
both vigorous and important. Royalty triumphed in England 
under Elizabeth, as in Prance under Louis XIV.; but how 
many measures was she compelled to keep! how many re- 
strictions, sometimes from the aristocracy, sometimes from the 
democracy, had she to endure I Thus in England each system 
or principle has had its era of strength and prosperity; but never 
BO completely or BO exclusively as on the continent. The con- 
queror, for the time being 1 , has always been constrained to 
tolerate the presence of its rivals, and to allow each its portion. 

To this difference in the inarch of the two civilisations, arc 
attached advantages and inconveniences which have, in fact, ma- 
nifested themselves in the history of the two 'countries. There 
*is no "doubt, for instance, but that this simultaneous development 
of the various social elements has greatly contributed to accele- 
rate the arrival of England at the object of all society that is to 
say, at the establishment of a government at once regular and 
free, with a despatch unknown to any continental state. It is 
precisely of the essence of government to respect all interests 
and all powers, to reconcile them, and make them exist and 
prosper iu community. Now, such was, by the concurrence of a 
multitude of causes, the early disposition and relation of the diffe- 
rent elements of English society; therefore a general and some- 
what regular government had there less difficulty in being ecu- 
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v* -1 Ti th3 ^amc manner, liberty is in its essence the simul- 

-t&a'f!. ^atiuL. and- action of all interests, rights, powers, 

jTlcr*ePtL England tras therefore much nearer to its 

' " ^ac tkia the majority of other states. Prom the same 

, ./: j ; fornution of a national sound sense, and of a general 

- C*ijr>km of yrblic affairs, was necessarily more quickly 

Ji there. Bound sense m political affairs consists in know- 

! ' ]J w to ffr,ip all facts in the mind, rightly appreciate them, 

' 'i 1 a, iwirtioii o taeh its due influence; in the English social 

^ j; iV b.cMiiie necessity, a resulfc natural from the course of 

\ - *- ~". cjjli principle or system having had its turn, 

I . - ^y hedin a more complete and exclusive manner in the 

_ .1 vuttfc, the development has been made on a greater 

- J T*':*I more grandeur and display. Eoyalty and the 
. .1 , r'ntocracy, for example, have appeared upon the conti- 

7. til airy with much more hardihood^ extension, and freedom, 
A.i :V ]>ylitiL'a! experiments, so- to" speak, have '-had' a broader 
1 <>\ , t*cl been more complete. It lias thence resulted that 
* !"* ; j.J i'lta**, I mean general ideas, and .not the application' of 
, * r l\..i -c-Q-e to the eonduct of affaii*s, but political ideas and 
tl < Tnni> luve been raised mucli higher, and deployed with far 
*. fie rational ^2-fMr. Each, system having in some sort pre- 
t '! 1 itajtlf aljiie and prominently, and having remained for a 
1 f ..tli of time on the stage, has enabled men to- contemplate it in 
ii> tatlrety, to trace ifc back to its- first -principles, to- 'follow it to 
its remotesfc cooseqaences, asd to fully 'unfold its "theory. Who-- 
erwr ofeerye% with any-- degree : of a-ttention, the English genius^. 
m with a double fact. ' On the one-hand, he perceives a 

t^s of practical sense" and ability, and on the other, an 

- of cfeneral ideas and of -elevation of mind on theoretical 
an. Whether it is an English work on history, or juris- 

I nwfeiee, or any other matter, that we open, we very rarely find 
!.., .^ ,* ;m( | ft^cTjjneutal reasons of things at all treated of. In 
s and especially in political sciences, pure doctrine,, 
y, NCI .-nee, properly so called, have flourishedc more 
:Iy on the continent than in -England; their flights, afc" 
: I * T-cntH, have "been much more 1bold"""ancl vigorous. And- -%ve 
8 t <?onbt that the different cliaract'er of the development of ' 

-..tion in the two regions has riiamly conduced to this result. . 
i i .-, whatever may be thought of , the inconveniences or the 
ai.\an\i r L . winch this diSference- has" : drawn in its. train, it in itself 
** -i r. it jia incontestable fact, and the very- circumstance which 
H prof, undly diRtingoifilies England from the continent. Bufe' 
i the various social principles or elements have been de~ 
thai country more simultaneously, and on the conti- 
-^" it does not follow that at bottom the 
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route and the object have not been the same. Considered in 
their whole extent, %e continent and England have gone through 
the same great phases of civilisation., events have in each pursued 
the same course, and the same causes have led to the same 
effects. This, indeed, convincingly appeared in the picture I pre- 
sented of civilisation up to the sixteenth century,, and it will be 
equally perceptible in the portraiture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The development of the spirit of free in- 
quiry and of pure monarchy, almost simultaneous in England., 
"were accomplished on the continent at pretty long intervals; but 
they have been accomplished, and the two powers, after having 
successively enjoyed a marked predominance, have in the same 
manner joined battle. Therefore, upon the whole, the general 
march of the societies has been the same ; and although there 
may be some substantial differences, the resemblance is deeply- 
seated. A rapid glance at modern times "will remove all doubt 
upon the subject. 

On a survey of the history of Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries,, the mind is irresistibly driven to 
acknowledge that France led the van of European civilisation. 
On commencing this inquiry, I asserted the fact, and attempted 
to assign its cause. "We shall find it more prominent at this 
period than before. 

The principle of pure monarchy, or absolute royalty, had 
prevailed in Spain under Charles Y. and Philip II., before being- 
developed in France under Louis XIV. In the same manner the 
principle of free inquiry had reigned in England in the seven- 
teenth century, before its development in France in the eigh- 
teenth. Nevertheless, the principle of monarchy did not proceed 
from Spain, nor that of free inquiry from England, when each 
'pervaded Europe, The two systems remained, as it were, con- 
fined to the countries where they had appeared. They must first 
pass through France, to extend their conquests; in a word, it was 
necessary that pure monarchy and "freedom of inquiry should 
become French, in order to become European. This communi- 
cative, character of the French civilisation, this social genius of 
* France, which have been evinced at all eras, shone especially in 
that upon which we are BOW engaged. As this feet has been 
brought out with equal truth and brilliancy upon other occasions 
more distinctly devoted to an investigation into the influence of 
French literature and philosophy in the eighteenth century, I 
need not linger' upon it. It has been, demonstrated that philoso- 
phical France had more authority over Europe, on the point of 
liberty itself, than free England, and that the French civilisation 
has shown itself much more active and contagious tha^p. that of 
ar$r other country. It is not necessary for me to enlarge xipon 
the details establishing the fact, and I have only alluded to it to 
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defend the propriety of my restricting the picture of modern 
Euron ^an civilisation to France. There are doubtless many 
il^oreices between the civilisation of Prance at that epoch, and 
- w of the other states of Europe, which it would be essential to 
^qiilre into, if I had pretended to. give a full .history ; but I -am 
obliged to omit many things, even nations and ages, so to. speak, 
in the course I have chalked out for myself. So I shall proceed 
to concentrate iny attention upon the. progress of French civilisa- 
tionthe image, although an imperfect one, of the general pro- 
ress- of things in Europe. 

*~ The influence of France in Europe, presented itself, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under very different as- 
peeis. During the first, it was the French government which 
acted upon Europe, and which marched at the head of general 
civilisation. During the second, the preponderance was owing 
no longer to the government, but to French society, to France 
herself. At first it was Louis XI Y. and "his court, afterwards 
Prance and its opinions, which governed the minds of men, -and 
drew their attention. In the seventeenth century, there were 
certainly nations who, as nations, appeared more prominently on 
the scene, and took a greater part in events, than the French 
nation. Thus, din-ing the thirty years' war, the German nation, 
and during the Kevolution, the English nation, exercised, on their 
respective destinies, a greater influence than the French did, afc 
the same period, on theirs. Likewise, in the eighteenth century, 
there were governments stronger, enjoying greater consideration, 
and more feared than the French government. There can be 
little question that Frederic.. II., Catherine II., and Maria-Theresa, 
had, more weight in Europe than Louis XV. Yet at both epochs 
it was France which was at the head of European civilisation 
first through its government, and afterwards through itself; now 
through the political action of its masters; and again through its 
own intellectual development. 

Therefore, in order fully to comprehend the prevailing influ- 
ence on the course of civilisation in France, and consequently in 
Europe, we., must study the French government in the seventeenth 
fctptury, and French society, in the eighteenth. It is necessary to * 
^rifc the ground and the representation, as time works its changes 
on thu &tage and the actors. . ' - D 

Generally speaking,, when the. subject of discussion is the 
i.i.venunent of Louis 5X9^ and the causes of his power and influ- 
viH era Europe, his renown, his conquests, his magnificence, and 
the literary glory of his time alone are spoken of. To external 
eanfets alone is the attention directed, and to them is ascribed the 
fcuTopea^ preponderance of the French government. ' ' : . 
** v* f OJ)inion that fchis Preponderance. had a deeper jaroiuft- 
wwfc art graver, causes. .We can scarcely. believs that it was 
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solely through victories, or pompous ceremonies, or even through 
the master- works of genius, that Louis XIV. and his government 
played at that epoch the prominent part which it would be 
absurd to deny them. 

Every one is aware of the effect produced in France by the 
consular government thirty years ago, and of the state in which 
it found the country. Without, an impending 1 foreign invasion, 
and continual reverses suffered by the French armies ; within, 
the almost complete dissolution of power, and of the nation ; no 
revenues, no public order, in a word, a society prostrated and dis- 
organised such was France at the accession of the consular 
government. The prodigious and skilful activity of that govern- 
ment soon assured the safety of the territory, restored the na- 
tional honour, reorganised' the administration of affairs, remo- 
delled legislation, and, in a -word, gave fresh birth to society 
under the segis of power. 

Now, the government of Louis XIV., when it commenced, 
effected something analogous. "With great differences iu time, 
proceedings, and forms, it pursued and attained almost the same 
results. 

Kecall the state into which France had fallen after the ad- 
ministration -of Cardinal de Kichelieu, and during the minority of 
Louis XIV. The Spanish armies always .on the frontiers, some- 
times in the interior,- a continual danger of invasion, internal 
dissensions pushed to extremity, civil war, and the government 
weak and despised both within and without. No policy was ever 
more wretched and contemned in Europe, or more powerless in 
France, than that of .Cardinal Mazarin. Society was perhaps in 
it less violent state at that period, but still greatly analogous to 
what it was before the eighteenth bntmaire. It was out of such a 
state that the government of Louis XIY. drew France. His first 
victories had the effect of the battle of Marengo; they secured 
the territory, and elevated the national honour. I am about to 
consider this go vermnemt under its principal points of view in 
its wars, external relations, administration, and legislation; and. I 
believe that the analogy of which I speak, and to which I would 
not attach any puerile importance, for I hold historical coxnpari- 
sons generally of little moment, will be seen to have a real foun- 
dation, sufficient to justify me hi adducing it. 

Let us, in the first place, speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The 
wars of Europe -were originally, as I have had 'frequent occasion 
to observe, great popular movements; entire populations 'urged 
by want, whim, or some other cause, sometimes in large hordes, 
sometimes in smaller bands, transported themselves from one 
territory to another. This was the general character of the 
European wars, until after the Crusades at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. 
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Then commenced another land of wars almost equally diffe- 
rent from the modern. They were distant expeditions, no longer 
undertaken By the people, bnt by princes who went at the head 
of their armies in search of territories and adventures in remote 
parts. They quitted their countries., abandoned their own terri- 
tories., and dived, some into Germany, others into Italy, others 
into Africa, without any motive but their personal caprice. 
Almost all the wars of the fifteenth, and even of the sixteenth 
century, were of this character. What interest, I do not mean a 
legitimate interest, but what conceivable motive had France, that 
Charles Till, should possess the kingdom of Naples? It was 
evidently a war dictated by no political consideration ; the king 
thought he Iiad personal claims to the kingdom of Naples, and 
with a personal object, the gratification of his individual desire, 
lie went forth to attempt the conquest of a distant country, which. 
was not at all adapted as a suitable territorial acquisition to his 
own kingdom, but which, on the contrary, comld have no effect 
but to compromise Ms strength externally and his repose inter- 
nally. It was the same with the expedition of Charles V. into 
Africa. The last war of this sort was the enterprise of Charles 
XII. against Russia. The wars of Louis XIV. had not that cha- 
racter ; they were the wars of a regular government, fixed in the 
centre of its states, labouring to conquer all around it, to extend 
and consolidate its territory; in a word, political wars. They 
might be just or unjust, and might have cost France too dear ; 
there are numerous considerations to allege against their morality 
and their profusion but they bear a character incomparably 
more rational than antecedent -wars: they were no longer capri- 
cious, or merely adventurous, but were dictated by serious mo- 
tives such as some natural boundary to be gained, some popu- 
lation speaking the same language- to be incorporated, or some 
point of defence or barrier to acquire against a neighbouring 
power. Doubtless personal ambition was mixed up with them ; 
but if we examine the wars of Louis STY., one after the other, 
those especially in the first part of his reign, we shall find them, . 
to have had truly political motives, and to have been under Jiaken. 
for French interests, for the acquisition of power, and for pro- 
moting the safety of the country. 

Eesults h$ve proved the fact. The France of the present day- 
is still in many respects such as the wars of Louis XIV. made it. 
The provinces which he acquired ^Franehe-Comt, Flanders, arid 
Alsace have remained incorporated in France. There are sen- 
sible conquests as well as absurd conquests. Louis...SlV,*S''were- 
sensible ; his enterprises have not that character of ste|$ity and ' 
caprice previously so general ; oa the contraary, SSEL aMe policy, if 
not always a just and prudent one, presided in. them. 
Passing .from the wars of Louis XIV. to 'Ms relations 
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foreign states, to Ms diplomacy, properly so called, an analogous ij 

result is perceptible. I have asserted the birth of diplomacy in 
Europe to have occurred at the end of the fifteenth century. I 
then endeavoured to show that the relations of governments and 
states amongst themselves, which had been previously accidental, 
rare, and temporary, became at that epoch more regular and 
permanent, that they took a character of great public interest, f ] 

and that at the end of the fifteenth, and in the first half of the ) 

sixteenth century, diplomacy assumed an immense importance ?t 

over events. Nevertheless, up to the seventeenth century, it had r 

not been in reality systematic, nor had it led to long alliances, or 
grand combinations above all, to durable combinations, actuated I 

by fixed principles, directed to one constant object, or evincing '* ' 

that continuous spirit which is the veritable characteristic of" 
established governments. During the religious revolution, the 
external relations of states had been almost exclusively swayed <. i 

by the interests of religion ; the Protestant and Catholic leagues *| 

had divided Europe. It was in the seventeenth century, after the J l 

treaty of Westphalia, under the influence of Louis XIV.'s govern- If 

ment, that diplomacy changed its character. It then threw off ' l | 

the exclusive influence of the religious principle \ alliances and M 

political combinations were made from other considerations. At |, 

the same time, it became much more systematic and regular, and ' % 

always directed to a certain precise object, and according to in- |f 

variable principles. The regular introduction of the system of 
balance of power belongs to that era. It was under the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. that this system, with all the considerations 
connected with it, took real possession of European politics. 
When we inquire what was the general idea, or predominant 
principle in the policy of Louis XIV. on this subject, I think we 
shall discover the following facts. 

I have spoken of the great conflict which, arose in Europe 
between the pure monarchy of Louis XIV., endeavouring to 
become a universal monarchy, and civil and religioiis liberty, and 
the independence of states, under ,the leadership of the Prince of 
Orange, William III. We have seen that the great event in 
Europe at that epoch was the division of the powers tinder these 
' two banners. But this fact was not understood at that time as it 
is now; it was hidden, and unknown even by those who accom- 
plished it ; the result of the resistance of Holland and its allies to 
Louis XIV. was necessarily and fundamentally the repression of 
the system of pure monarchy, and the establishment of civil and 
religious liberty, but the question was not thus openly stated 
between absolute power and freedom. It has been repeatedly 
asserted that the propagation of absolute power was the para- 
mount principle in the diplomacy of Louis XIV* I am of opinion, 
however, that this consideration only actuated, to any great ex- 
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rs in his old age. The objects aft 
whether fighting with Spain, the 

-^u,,;.i ..- ---- v Fno-land were making France the pre- 
j^i^ror ot Ger ^ e and the humbling of his rivalsin a 
,, ; j,raung po^ei ia ^^^cal interest, and the strength of 
laboured much less with a view to the propagation 
wer, than with a desire for the power and JW^ 



r^nfP i>rircheil iirettv nearly in these terms : 

I hnve liad thfc morning a conversation with Mr Sidney, an 
i-v ; 4^ Xtleman, who explained to me the possibility of reani- 
r ;^he republican party in England. Mr Sidney asked trom 
-iTfor that purpose 400,000 livres. I told him I could only 
^iv-iee *>00000. He urged me to summon from fowitzerlana 
^tto English, gentleman who is caUed Ludlow, and to learn his 
opinions touching the/same design.* ..- .-..;.- ... ;. , . 

la the Biemoire of Ludlow, a paragraph occurs about the samo 
date la corrolioration- of this, to the -following, purport :~- ^ : 

* 1 1'ave received from the French government an invitation to 
come to Paris, to speak concerning the affairs of my country; but 
I ;;m siispicious of that government.* 

And Ludiow, in fact, remained in Switzerland. 

Thus it is plain that the weakening of the royal power in Eng- 
land was at that epoch the design of Lonis XIV. He fomented 
internal dissensions, in order to prevent Charles II. from becom- 
ing, too powerful in his own .country. In the course of Barillon'B 
embassy in England,, the : same fact is unceasingly exhibited. ' 
Whenever the -authority, of . Charles II. appeared to gain the 
u[*]R. j r luuid, and the national party to be on the point of being 
tri-Iied, list French ambassador threw his influence into that 
>eak% gave money to the leaders of the opposition, and, in- short, 
strove iigaiu^t absolute power when it was needful as a means of 
^ rippling a rival power of France. By attentively considering the 
manner "of conducting the external relations under Louis XIV., 
thi* fuMturo will be found stiikhigly exemplified. 

*Pie French diplomacy of that epoch was also strongly marked 
l*y -kill and ability. The names of Messieurs de -Torcy, d'Avaux, 
a- ai Itinrcpai2s, are known to all well-informed x>ersons. When 
\K M'iiparu the despatches and memoirs, the capacity and cou- 
<!L,L, ff tht^e counsellors of Louis XIV. with the capabilities 
tVmt.'^l Ly the Spanish, Portuguese, and German negotiators, we 
art fctnzek with the superiority of the French, ministers, not : oiily 
a re^anls their thoughtful activity and application to business, 
bttfc also In liberality of mind. These courtiers of 'an absolute 
iderstood external circmnstances and parties, the wants of 
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liberty and popular movements, much better than the majority of 
the English themselves at that period. There was no diplomacy 
in Europe in the seventeenth century which appears at all equal 
to the French but the Butch. The ministers employed by Do 
"Witt and William of Orange, those illustrious chiefs of the party 
of civil and religious liberty, were the only diplomatists who 
proved themselves fitting to enter the lists with the servants of 
the great monarch. 

Thus, whether we consider the wars or diplomatic relations of 
Louis XIV., we come to the same conclusion. It is easy to be 
conceived how a government conducting its wars and negotiations 
in this manner, must have taken a high standing in Europe, and 
appeared not only very formidable as to power, but imposing for 
its ability and astuteness. 

Let us now take the interior of France, and inquire into the 
administration and legislation of Louis XIV., in which we shall 
find additional explanatory causes of the strength and splendour 
of his government. 

It is difficult to determine with precision what we ought to 
understand by administration in the government of a state. But 
I think, after fully investigating the matter, we may conclude 
that administration, in the most general point of view, consists .in 
a concentration of means calculated to carry the will of the 
central power with the greatest promptitude and certainty into 
all parts of society, and to invest the central power in the same 
manner with the sinews of society, either in men or money. Such 
is, if I mistake not, the true object and prevailing character of 
administration. We consequently find that in those times when 
it is especially necessary to establish unity and order in society, 
administration is the great instrument of succeeding in that 
design, of drawing together, cementing, and uniting scattered and 
incohesive elements. Such was, in fact, the operation of Louis 
XIV .'s administration. Before his time, nothing had been more 
difficult, in France and in the rest of Europe, than to make the 
action of the central power felt in all the portions of society, and 
to gather into the hands of the central power the means of force 
possessed by the society. Louis XIV. laboured to effect these 
points, and succeeded to a certain extent infinitely better, at all 
events, than preceding governments. I cannot enter into details, 
but taking the public services of every kind, the finances, the 
departments of roads and public works, the military administra- 
tion, and all the establishments which belong to every branch of 
administration, there is not one that will not be found to have 
had its origin, its development, or its greatest perfection, under 
the reign of Louis XIV. The greatest men of his time Colbert 
and Louvois displayed their genius, and exercised their ministries 
as administrators. It was by these means that his government 
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r - ;^~aluv; decisiveness, and consistence, in which all 

r , ,"" " * ~rt,_rrments around him were wofully deficient. 

/. T " ~ \ -.\itive phase, this reign presents the same cha- 

1 xiul return to the comparison" of which I spoke at the 

, t m ' Q t __to the legislative activity of the_consular govem- 

x 1 Its" j^rudidous labour in a general revision and recasting 

. I. v ^ A work of the same sort took place under Louis 

VV Th^Vrcat ordinances vrhieh he promulgated regarding 

* m in: 1 .ifnilr-, liiw proceedings, commerce, the marine, woods, 
.*n* w itorv, art: v^ikable codes, which were digested in the same 
nut'*!!' ** *** r 1 r T uer codes, and discussed in the council of state 
?M ir c ri - i.* IJT the- presidency of Lamoignon. There are some 
, H v >- ^ YTV consists in having taken part in. these labours 

"*-Jn:s M. Pussort, for example. If we were to con- 
^ " r ucrc ly In itself, we should pronounce very unfavourably 
c i tin. Ip*rislation of JJouis XTT^ for it is full of errors very dis- 
cernible at the present clay, and which no one-can fail to allow; 
it i rot actuated by a sense of what true justice -and liberty 
f'emanded, but directed to the preservation of public order, and 
i /^othjLivr* more regularity and certitude. But that alone 
if i- ~ ,rc, .-top, end it is not to be doubted that the ordinances 
* F I- - XTV 1 i.lnc superior to anything exhibited at an ante- 
. ; .ri i vt-ry powerfully contributed to stimulate French 

t 7 : Ci'v 4 _iceincnt in the career of civilisation. 

W t tia> speedily perceive the sources -of its strength and in- 
J 4 jon i . under whatever point of view we regard 'this goveinment. 
1 1 m the first government -which presented itself to the eyes, of 
s a power acting ^ttpon-.-sore grounds, wMch, had not to 
ite cadwteas with ni-ward enemi.es, but- at ease as to its 
trtritoTT and its people, and solely -occupied' with the task of' 
abriLivttring ^overnmen^ properly so called. AH the European 
i<m trr minis had been previously thi^own into incessant wars, 
iucb dejmTeil them of all security .as well as of all leisure, or so 
by internal parties or antagonists, that their time was 
1:1 fijiung fur existence. The government of Louis XTV. 
^ 10 .-ippear as a busy thriving administration of affairs" 
sr at once definitive and progressive, which was not "" 
f l to mnoTate, because it could reckon securely on the 
1 ** -^ There have been, in fact, very few governments equally 
iW' * , i*>u*. Compare it irith a government of the same nature 

vV SlirT^^^^ "' " Spafa; " was more ab - 



tho I i 



i 1 ^ U was far ^ regular 

eom P lete ^ ftegnanf >Che: government of 

the contrary, exhibited alacrity for 'all sorts of 
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innovations, and showed itself favourable to the progress of 
letters, arts, wealth in short, of civilisation. This was the 
veritable cause of its preponderance in Europe, which arose to 
such -a pitch, that it became the type of a government not only 
to sovereigns, but also to nations, during the seventeenth, cen- 
tury. 

And now we ask ourselves, for it is impossible we should do 
otherwise, how a power so brilliant and so well established as I 
have represented it, should have 'so quickly fallen into decay, and 
Iiow, after having played such a part in Europe, it became in the 
following century so vacillating, so weak, and so despised ? The 
fact itself is incontestable. In the seventeenth* century, the 
French government was at the head of European civilisation ; in 
the eighteenth, this preponderance disappeared, and it was the 
French society, separated from its government, often even. 
arrayed against it, that preceded and guided the European world 
in its advancements. 

We here discover the incorrigible evil and the inevitable effect? 
of absolute power. I will not enter into any detail as to the 
faults of Louis XIV.'s government, which committed many and 
great ones ; I will not speak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, of profligate expendi- 
fares, or of various other fatal actions which compromised Ms 
fortune. I will take the merits of Ms government to be such as I 
have just described them, granting that there was never perhaps 
an 'absolute government more grateful to its age and subjects, or 
that rendered more real services to the civilisation of its country, 
and of Europe in general. But simply because this government 
had no other principle than absolute power, and rested upon no 
other base, its decay was sudden and deserved. The essential 
deficiency of Franco under Louis XIV. was the want of institu- 
tions, of independent political bodies, subsisting by themselves, 
and capable of spontaneous action, and of offering resistance. 
The ancient French institutions, so far as they merited that 
appellation, no longer subsisted : Louis had succeeded in destroy- 
ing them. He had no idea of endeavouring to replace them by 
modern institutions, for they would have annoyed him, and he 
was not at all disposed to court annoyance. The will and the 
action of central power are what appear in fullest force at that 
epoch. The governnient of Louis SIY. was great, brilliant^ aad 
most potent, but without roots. Free institutions are not only 
the guarantees of wisdom and justice, but also of the durability 
of governments. There is no system "which can have a prolonged 
existence otherwise than by means of institutions. Wherever 
absolute power has stood the shocks of time, it has rested upon 
veritable institutions, sometimes upon the division of society into 
casts distinctly separated, and at other times upon a system of 
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T Vr -inanitions. Under the reign of Louis XIT., power as 
rt> \f .'-q^ r -v lacked the essential safeguard of institutions. 
-:'::.., 1 t-,7notiiin" in France at that epoch to guarantee either 
^"''Viiitrv against the illegitimate action of the government, or 
? -overaiiient itself against the inevitahle action of time. Tims 
Vr.7 ~:, e rrorernment promote its own decay. It was not Louis 
XlV"*ilouc that grew old and feehle at the end of his reign, hut 
JV' whole principle of ahsolnte power. Pure monarchy was as 
- - 1712 as the monarch himself. And the evil was 




^ c.-iV.; ible either of serving power or of resisting it. Energetic 
'.rrri.'teristics disappear with the loss of independence, and dig- 
: : rv of mind can be sustained only by the assuredness of rights. 
"""the real state in which Louis XIV. left France was, therefore, 
a society in full intellectual vigour and activity, and by its side a 

*jroveTnmcnt essentially stationary, and without any -means of re- 
animating itself, or taking part in the movement of its subjects ; 
Ivuc after half a century of splendour, 'doomed to stagnation and 
feebleness, and whilst its founder was still alive, sank into a 
decav which nearlv resembled dissolution. This was the situation 
i:- which France was placed at the close of the seventeenth con- : 
tnry, and which gave to the following age so different a direction 
and character. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that the. burst of the hu- 
man mind, the spirit of free inquiry, was the paramount feature 
of the 'eighteenth century. This influential epoch has been -treated 

' o and so ai>Iy handled by others who have gone before me, that: 
I. am relieved from the necessity of following minutely all the 
Aliases of the wondrous moral revolution which was then accom- 
plished. I am, however, anxious to note certain points which 
itavc been somewhat overlooked. ; 

"The 'first which strikes my mind is one I have already alluded 
tonamely, the almost complete disappearance, so to speak-, of 
tlie srovtniment in the course of the eighteenth century, and the 
prominence of the human mind as the principal and almost only 
twetor. Excepting the external relations attended to by the 
laiiijsiry of^ the Duke de Choiseul, and some concessions made to ' 
I'uUic opinion for example, the American warthere never, per- 
l\tp% v ..> a government so inactive, so apathetic and inert, as the 
Jrrmcii -overnment of that time. In place of the stirrmo- and 
amhititiiiK government of Louis XIT., which interfered with 
CTvrj-thinjr, and placed itself at the head of all, we see a power 
axipus only to keep in the haekgrottnd, so weak : and shattered ' 
ti4 it feel itself. The activity and the ambition had passed to 
nton T which, by its opinions and its intellectual movement, 
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mixed and interfered with all things, and, in shorfc ? alone pos- 
sessed that moral authority which confers a veritable sway. 

The second characteristic which strikes me in the state of the 
human understanding in the eighteenth century, is the uni- 
versality which marked .the spirit of free inquiry. Previously, 
and particularly in the sixteenth century, inquiry had been 
exercised in a limited and defined field, having for its objects 
religious questions, or political and religious questions mixed 
up together, but never extending its pretensions to all subjects. 
On the contrary, the characteristic of the free inquiry of the - 
eighteenth century is its universality-: religion, politics, pure 
philosophy, man and society, moral and material nature, all 
became at once the subjects of investigation, doubt, and system; 
ancient ideas were east away, and new ones arose in their . stead. 
It was a movement which penetrated to all quarters, though 
springing from one and the same impulse. 

This movement had, furthermore, a peculiar characteristic, 
which has not, perhaps, been twice exhibited in the history of 
the world namely, that it was purely speculative. In former 
times, action had promptly* participated with speculation in all 
human revolutions. Tims, in the sixteenth century, the religious 
revolution had commenced by ideas and discussions purely intel- 
lectual; but it had speedily gathered into events. The leaders of 
intellectual parties had rapidly grown into the leaders of political 
parties, and the realities of life had mingled with the operations 
of intellect. It had thus happened in the English revolution of 
the seventeenth century. In France, in the eighteenth century, 
we perceive the human mind exercising itself on all tilings, on 
ideas which, being closely interwoven with the real interests of 
existence, ought to have had the most prompt and potential in- 
jflucnce. And yet the leaders and actors in those great debates 
remained apart from, every sort of practical activity, appearing as 
mere speculators, who observed, judged, and delivered their opi- 
nions, without ever interfering in events. At no epoch has the 
government over facts or external realities been so completely 
distinct from that over mind. The separation of the mental and 
physical orders of things was not real in Europe before the 
eighteenth century. For the first time, perhaps, the mental order 
was developed, utterly apart from the material. This was an im- 
portant fact, and it is one which has exercised a prodigious in- 
iiuence over the course of events. It gave to the ideas of the 
time a singular character of ambitionsness and inexperience ; for 
never was philosophy more eager to rule the world, -or at the 
same, time less conversant with it. A day was sure to come when 
a conflict would arise, when the intellectual movement would 
pass into external facts ; and as they had been so totally separate'^ 
the shock was violent, the amalgamation' more difficult. 
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TIie actGnishiacf boldness of the human mind at that epoch is 
., r r|, e r ""charactenstic -which deserves our consideration. Pre- 
vV~^v its neatest activity had always "been repressed within 
c ,-. r -i"{i' iiiniS ; men had lived in the midst of facts, some of 
-w--\S awed their minds, and kept their movement barred to a 
-' -taiii extent. In the eighteenth, century, it would be extremely 
illiiieiilt to say what were the external facts which the -human, 
mind respected, or which exercised any empire over it. It held 
t i ie whole social state in contempt and hatred. It thence con- 
eluded that it was called 'upon to reform all things, and came 
to look upon itself as a species of creator; institutions, opinions, 
manners, society, and man himself, all appeared to require re- 
liiodelliBir, and human reason imposed upon itself the under- 
tukln.2% "-Sever had a similar audacity been dreamt of! ' . 

Such, then, was the force at worjb against what remained. of. the 
government of Louis 33Y. r m tlie course of the' eighteenth, cen- 
tury* "We can easOy imderstand that a shock between them was 
impossible to be avoided. That whicli had been the. predominant 
tact 'in the English revolution- -the struggle between the spirit of 
free inquiry and -unmixed monarchy was likewise certain.--' to 
commence in France. Undoubtedly there were various points of 
dlfrbreiiee in the two conflicts which pervaded also their results, 
La:- fundamentally, the general positions were similar, and the 
definitive event taugiic the same lesson, 

As I have no intention of following out the multitudinous' con- 
sequences of that crisis, I shaU confine myself to tlie mention of 
tlie gravest, and in my opinion the most instructive fact, which 
was prominently displayed in that great- conjuncture. 'I allude to 
the proof- of ther danger, the "evil, the -inveterate: vice of absolute 
power, whatever that power may be, whatever name it may bear, 
or to whatever end directed. . 'We have already seen tlie govern- : 
inc.- at of Louis 5TY. 'perish from this single cause. The power 
winch, succeeded it the honian understanding, . which, was tlie, 
veritable ruler of the eighteenth, century underwent the same 
fate; it possessed an, almost absolute power in its turn, and -.- 
thence derived an overweening confidence in itself, "its outbreak 

glorious and useful; and if I were called upon to give an*opi- * ^ 
upon_the general operation, I should not hesitate to- declare- j 

iljiit the eighteenth century is tome one of the greatest eras of 
History, that perhaps which lias rendered the most important ser- - 
vices jo humanity,, which lias given to it its greatest stimate, - 
resBlring in die most universal advancementso that, pronouncing ' 
upon it as a public administration, if I may be allowed to.' tise 
2** expression, my -judgment should certainly l>e giren in its '- 
tovour. baU, it is not the less true that .the absolute power -pos- 
-?f e t f , tlmt epoch b ^ ^ toman mind, corrupted it and led 
^ to noM contemporary facts and opinions different from those ' ' 
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that were in chief respect, in an illegitimate disdain and aversion. If? 

which brought it into error and tyranny. So much of error and !]'; 

tyranny, in fact, as mingled with the triumph of human reason jfi* 

towards the end of the century, which we cannot conceal from |?j 

ourselves, nor ought to deny, was very considerable, mainly re- I 

suited from the extravagance into which the human mind was I 

thrown by the extent of its power. It is the province, and will f; 

form, I believe, the peculiar merit of our times, to proclaim, that V; 

all human power, be it intellectual or material, vested in govern- 
ments or people, in philosophers or ministers of state, and exerted 
in any cause whatsoever, bears inherently a natural viciousness^ 
and a principle of weakness and abuse, which call imperatively 
for the prescribing fixed limits to its exercise. Thus it is only 
a system of ges.era! freedom for all rights, interests, and opinions.,. 
their unfettered manifestation and legalised co-existence, that 
can restrain each individual power or influence within its proper 
limits, prevent it infringing upon others, and "make the spirit of 
free inquiry an actual and general enjoyment. The conflict 
between material absolute power and intellectual, wliicli occurred 
at the close of the eighteenth centoy ? has impressed upon pur- 
minds this great truth. 

I have now reached the point wluch I originally proposed to- 
myself. It will be recollected that I set out with the design of 
giving a general picture of the development of European civi- 
lisation from the fall of the Bonian Empire to the present time. 
I have gone very rapidly through this task, not permitting myself 
time to bring out everything that was important, or to adduce 
proofs for what 1 alleged. I have been obliged to omit much 5 , 
and also frequently to rely upon my own unsupported assertions.. 
However, I am. not altogether without hope that I Iiave attained. 
my object ; which was to mark the great crises in the develop- 
ment *of modern society. At the beginning, I endeavoured to . 
define civilisation, and to describe the fact to which that word is 
applied. Civilisation appeared to me to consist of two principal 
facts th development of human society, and that of man him- 
self: on the one hand, the political and social development; and 
" on tfie other, the internal and moral development. I have con- 
lined myself upon this occasion to the history of society; I have 
presented civilisation only in its social point of view, and have 
said nothing upon the development of man himself. My task did 
not lead me to an exposition, of the history of the opinions and of 
the moral progress of humanity ; upon another occasion I may 
enter more into detail, and embrace this branch of the subject in 
the inquiry. . . ' 
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>L GUIZOT, It win be perceived, by bringing tlie history of European 
civilisation no farther down than the latter years of the eighteenth 
century, and adhering 'throughout rather too closely to France, 
lias left untouched a seiies of movements in the social progress, 
which promise to effect* at no distant day, a prodigious change in 
the destinies of both individuals and nations. It may only be 
neces-sarv to allude in a general way to the termination of a pro- 
tracted warfare between France and Britain, followed by a uni- 
versal peace, which, has permitted the cultivation of the sciences, 
the useful arts, commerce, and, generally speaking, all the attri- 
butes of moral, religions, and intellectual advancement ; the po- 
litical elevation of the great middle class in Britain and France, 
and the- co-ordinate improvement in the condition of the more 
humble classes in society; the abolition of numberless monopolies 
in trade and otherwise, leaving greater freedom for legitimate 
action : signal meliorations in the habits and manners of all ranks 
of neoplc, particularly as regards fashions of dress, temperance, 
and decorum, the natural result of which is an increase in the 
value of human life; important modifications of civil laws and 
municipal institutions in most European countries ; and lastly, and 
chiefly, the wonderful advances made In practical science and in 
the arts. Among these advances may be only noted the use of 
gas in artificial lighting, and the application of steam power to 
navigation, road-travelling, and all kinds of industrial operations. 
Etcam navigation alone, by opening up new channels for coni- 
jntTC'c, and, in effect, bringing countries remote from each other 
Into immediate neighbourhood, forms by far the grandest engine 
of civilisation which the world has seen since the Invention of 
printing, and must speedily work the most surprising improve- 
ment in human affairs not only in Europe, but in every region of 
the earth. To these various facts, as M.-Ghiizot would terra tfcem, 
in the^ history of modern times, may be added that of the exten- 
sive diffusion of newspapers and an instructive literature at a low 
cost among the less affluent classes of the people, a blessing 
which is ascribable to the recent invention of machinery for the 
manufacture of paper and for printing, and of which past gene- 
rations of mankind had no idea. It is further of importance to 
include in this catalogue of facts the opening up of new fields 
for human Industry and subsistence in the colonies of Britain, 
and other fruitful regions in a foreign hemisphere, by which 
Europe is now regularly drained of a portion of its exuberant 
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population ; also the permanent establishment of a republican 
constitution in the United States of America, which, from its 
earliest dawn, has exerted a considerable reaction on the elder 
political institutions of European nations. 

By these, and some other facts, European civilisation has been, 
latterly advancing- in a daily accelerating ratio, and has already, to 
appearance, thrown back the state of civilisation of the eighteenth 
century, with all its luxurious refinements, to 'that of the primeval 
ages. The civilisation which has been thus attained by distinct 
advances during the last forty, or, more properly, the last twenty- 
five years, may be described as at present in a pausing or 
transitive state, in which, by the conflict of parties and opinions, it 
may be arrested for a length of time in any particular country, 
but cannot well be prevented from passing onwards in the 
aggregate to a higher condition. The concurring effects of a 
universal and friendly intercourse among nations, improved and 
extended means of education, missionary enterprise in planting 
Christianity in hitherto heathen regions, and the diffusion of the 
produce of the press, cannot but be beneficial to society, and 
must sooner or later carry civilisation to limits considerably 
beyond those which ai*e now assigned to it. The history of this 
latter progress, which remains to be written, will form a deeply- 
interesting chapter in the annals of human civilisation. 
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2 asked, perhaps, what I liope from this work? I do not 
mit, that governments will be convinced of the in-utility of 
nishment, still less that they will abandon its employment, 
les slowly into the mind of power, and even when it does 
>r, it is not immediately acknowledged as master. m The mind 
cs to believe, and even when forced to believe, it still revises 
There is no occasion to tell why. 

ecisely for this reason, that when power is in error, it is neees- 

:t the public right to establish in opinion that which will be 

resolving into fact. If the road is long, it is the more Beces- 

)t out early ; for 1 in that case, even before reaching the goal, 

obtain some results. It is vain to prolong error, for when 

DI be such, it is powerless. Society in the present day is so 

hat power is half vanquished -when the public pronounces it to 

s wrong. In vain it persists, for even in persisting, it hesitates, 

tself to be before a superior strength. Opinion at length 

f comes to invade, where before it only sustained attack ; but 

!ii power does not yield, though its hesitation increases. First 

I then donbt, weakens its action: then it becomes timid, and 

) the mistake of employing a means which society reprobates, 

:he efficacy of which it does not itself believe. To this point 

, be forced, &*i<l its errors clearly exhibited; and at last, as 

r light shines upon them, the strength in which it trusted will 

e difficult to use, and "be more and more weakened by the 

jag blunders of its strategy. 

nk the present time favourable for thus attacking the use of 
punishment in the light of a political question. When action 
ted by truth, it is slow and feeble ; but it proceeds vigorously 
ruth works in the way of reaction. Amid the gentle manners of 
htcenth century, cruel laws, political severities, and the punisli- 
Df death, "were vigorously striven against: everything seemed 
g to restrain, if not suppress them, and many honest men sup- 
fchc victory gained. But the devolution broke out, and cruel laws, 
al seventy, and the punishment of death, were resorted to with a 
ce unheard of before. So many perished topes engendered a fear 
he ideas which had given -'them birth were an illusion; but this 
great error. On the contrary, it is at this time that these ideas 
ilaun and exercise the greatest dominion ; they are able to avail 
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themselves of a recent and frightful experience ; and it is easy for 
them, in improving it, to rid themselves of the dreams of their infancy, 
to #tr onrtheii themselves "by instances instead of theories, and to come 
<3o\ra to the simplest rales of common sense. Notwithstanding the 
scepticism of our time, the public mind is disposed to receive them. 
The Revolution made more enemies "by employing capital punishment 
politically, than were stirred up by all the books and speeches philan- 
thropic, philosophical, and literary. It has left on this subject an in> 
pre*?i0n much more efficacious than that of ideas, and which overcomes 
opinions even the most apparently hostile. With many men it would 
provoke indignation to try to make them admit even the partial sup- 
pression of capital punishment as a general necessity, the consequences 
of a risht or a theory : perhaps they would say that it is such chimeras 
wiiicli brought on the Revolution. But place these same men in the 
presence of facts: let them award, in the capacity of judges or juries, 
the terrible sentence, or even let them see it brought into effect by 
others, and experience will resume all its power over their minds. They 
will mistrust its necessity and its justice ; melancholy presentiments 
wifl arise from melancholy recollections ; they will feel at once doubt 
and fear; they will recall what they have seen, 'and what they have 
saifered ; they will distrust a policy which has occasion to take such 
a coarse, and engenders such a necessity; and they will have no more 
fjitu an results than in reasons. And thus in spite of theoretical 
opinions., often in spite even of the tendency of circumstances, the 

common instinct, the public good sense fruit of "bitter experience 

will resist the employment of capital punishment politically with 
much more efficacy than all the arguments and precepts of philo- 
sophy. ' 

I would justify this instinct, and produce all the proofs of its legi- 
timacy. Is the case urgent ? Does power show itself so eager for, and 
so prodigal of, capital pimishment? Are we so assailed by penalties 
that it is necessary to sound the alarm, and Jo treat the policy of 
our days as if it resembled that disastrous policy the severe judg- 
ments of which were formerly its great and habitual instruments ? 
I detest exaggeration, for it is falsehood. I do not seek to excite or 
maintain blind fears of what I cannot prove,- I draw no comparison 
Twtwecn our own and those deplorable times. But let me not be told 
that it is necessary to wait in a ease like this for the right to speak. 
It the punishment of death is politically useless, inefficacious, and 
Ten Oflngexoaa, wherefore not say so at once? Why should truth be 
*.Iwit till it is proclaimed by facts so terrible ? These facts, it may be 
^l will not WTO:, well, if they are not to come, a book cannot bring 
thvm ; and i* they are, who could pardon himself if he had delayed the 
^irnm^? Besides, I observe the odd anomaly, that some people, when 
ffvif e nee eredulms aad dMBeoK of belief. Sometimes they see 
fruitful symptoms ; everywhere ; and sometimes they mil not believe in 
.^^f^.tSnte-aiiiTaL Onewould say that they made 

^^^ 
w nnpartmate and inadmissible. The leaafc idea, the slightest 
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agitation, recalls the terrors of the Revolution to their minds; "but 
with other terrors before them, likewise revolutionary, they are blind 
and bold. They are seized with affright if some errors of the Con- 
stituent Assembly reappear, and yet exclaim against any inquietude 
that may be manifested on the restoration of capital punishment as a 
political engine. I ask more impartiality of memory, more extent in. 
foresight, and more justice in fear. We are not descended so low that 
an evil must be horrible to be felt. I am sure that iniquity without 
modesty and without restraint has not taken possession of either the 
laws or tribunals ; I know that if it aspired too far, it would meet 
with powerful obstacles in its course ; and I am. aware that danger does 
not lurk at every door, or the punishment of death hover over all the 
adversaries of power. But still, in my opinion, capital punishment is 
too often called for, and too often inflicted. In the use we make of it 
there is neither wisdom, nor equity, nor necessity ; it fails in its o"bject, 
and aggravates the evil of our position by engaging power in a course 
full of peril for society and for itself; it causes of itself gratuitous 
misfortunes, which, if they spread no farther, are still neither lighter 
nor more reparable ; it attaches itself to a iklse and fatal policy, and 
sinks day by day into an instrument more melancholy and* more 
useless. Let others imagine that there are not here sufficient motives 
for opposing its use, and wait for more evils and more severity: for 
my part I think I have reckoned enough. 

Another consideration determines me. One side lias triumphed, 
and expecting still to triumph, it in the meantime does all it can. It 
will attempt, I think, more than it has yet attempted; although it 
cannot do all it would. This is evident even to itself. The situa- 
tion is a new one. In the course of the Revolution, the party which 
succeeded always, did more than it intended, and more than at the 
commencement of the enterprise it was in a condition even to con- 
ceive. The success surpassed not only hopes, but pretensions. Blind 
instruments of & giant power, the men. of the Revolution were hurried 
away by events more rapid than their thoughts, and carried facts into 
accomplishment much more extensive and terrible than their designs. 
Now, on the contrary, we see a party in authority whose desires 
surpass their designs, and whose designs surpass their power. They 
would advance, and they do so; but at each step their hope lessens 
of Attaining their end. .Instead of being, like the Revolutionists, 
carried onwards by their momentum rather than their will, they are 
held back against their will by a force contrary to their momentum. 
"With nothing, or almost nothing active and visible to oppose them, 
everything around is resistance ; everything troubles and delays them 
the instruments they employ, the air which surrounds them, the 
ground which they tread beneath their feet. 

Whence arises this anomaly, and what does it reveal to us of the 
fate of the party? I do not care to busy myself with this question. I 
merely remark the general fact, and I do so because it has conse- 
quences of which I wish to avail myself. 
It is in such moments that the truth is good to be told, although it 
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most violent, but tlie most moderate and prudent, who now take the 
management of its affairs tliose who have the best chance of enlisting 
general interests and floating opinions. 

Even these moderates are evidently driven farther than they desire, 
and perhaps may end in being overturned. But in their case they will 
not be replaced by the more violent ; the party will drag itself from 
impotence to impotence, just as revolution is precipitated from fury 
to furjr. And after the evil they have caused the greatest evil in 
their power dissolved by their success, as well as weakened by their 
old reverses, they will be forced to feel that they have undertaken an 
impossibility, and that no one in the present day is able to bring 
about a revolution in society* 

Things being in this position, it may be advantageous to throw into 
the midst of parties what appears to me to be the truth. No one is more 
aware than myself that they will not make ifc their rule, but it will 
operate as a dissolvent, insinuating itself into their disorganised con- 
stitution. It will not be met by those proud convictions, that Mind 
confidence, that idea of an ardent and insurmountable force, which 
prevented its access to the revolutionary parties. The party which 
predominates at the present day is fall of doubt and fear; it has faith 
neither in its own doctrines nor its own destiny. In assuming to be 
the protector of order, it sometimes tries to appropriate the principles 
of liberty. Whether.it courts them because it feels its own to be 
decayed, or merely as a mask, is of little consequence ; what is certain 
is, that it is surrounded by obstacles, obliged to adopt the means of 
government it distrusts, to speak in a language which scandalises a 
portion of its adherents, to temporise, and to hesitate and all these 
things open a way for truth, and give it opportunity as it advances to 
second the uncertainty, internal feebleness, and moral dissolution by 
which the party is beset. A simple fact will demonstrate this : in 
1791 and 1702 the opposition in its harangues only served to irritate 
and accelerate *thc party which accomplished* the Revolution. Now 
the opposition is not less. displeasing to the governing party; "but it 
startles it by a word, calms, obliges it to dissemble, and carries con- 
fusion into its proceedings and hesitation into Its prqjects. It even, 
enlightens tlie whole changing mass, insinuates ideas into its bosom, 
and necessitates a prudence before unthought of, and at which it 
grumbles and submits. Opposition, then, is not vain ; it may have 
at the present moment few visible or direct effects, but it is at least 
able to sow, and the future will reap the fruits. 

Such are tlie motives which impel me to write, and I believe them 
to be sufficient and well-founded. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIMITS OF THE QUESTION. 

IT is not a philosophical question of which I wish to treat, neither 
do I solicit a change in legislation. This is not a time at once 
calm and active enough for the principles and reformation of the 
laws to be discussed: but prudence is necessary at all times; and 
at all times, whatever may be its perils, government may commit 
useless faults, and cause superfluous evils to society. It is in this 
point of view that I wish to consider capital punishment as a 
political question. I would know whether the government, which 
has the power of prosecuting and pardoning, acts wisely when it 
has recourse to it, whether it consults its own interest in doing so, 
and whether it is constrained thereto by necessity. 

It will be* admitted that this is still worth the trouble of exami- 
nation. Conspiracies crowd upon us. One has just been brought 
under judgment at Tours, another at Marseilles, and another at 
Nantes ; the same thing is to be done at Colmar, Rochelle, and 
Sauinur ; and if we may believe the authorities which have dis- 
covered them, there are many others ready for the law. Sirejean 
and Vall6 have been executed. New condemnations, perhaps 
new executions, are preparing. If they should prove useless, nay, 
fatal to the power which commands them ! a mistake here would 
surely be a melancholy one : if we take life, we should at least be 
convinced of the necessity for doing so. 

Let those who think there is.no mistake, be not too hasty in 
saying so. I affirm that they do themselves doubt, and that with- 
out ceasing to think they must continue to doubt. The time has 
been when, in a struggle 1 among factions, or between them and 
the governing power, the punishment of death was not only the 
habitual arm, but a recognised necessity of the conqueror. It is 
not from seeing this punishment written in the old laws that we 
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"know the impression it made upon men, for it is also "written in 
rs * but it had tlien more foundation, in the manners of the time. 
The justice of its application was sometimes questioned, but never 
its -utility. Power made use of it with confidence, and none 
were shocked by the fact. Condemnations and executions might 
ao-onize the friends of the vanquished; but the iniquity of such 
bte*>s not being evident to the public, they considered them as only 
natural; and power in taking them, firmly believed that it was 
merely exercising its right, and obeying the necessity of its situa- 
tion, It was thought by all that government and established Order 
could not be maintained but by the physical destruction of its 
enemies. t 

If we now examine the government and the public when 
capital punishment has been pronounced, or when an execution 
has just taken place, or is about to do so if we listen to 
words, examine thoughts, and interrogate countenances, we shall 
find everywhere doubt and anxiety. Power has prosecuted: 
' was it right in provoking this judgment? It has struck: has it 
proved "its strength or increased its peril? It does not know 
itself what to think : it hesitates, and almost apologises for what 
has been done. And this is not from the fear of appearing cruel, 
but because it is not sure of having been, I will not say just, but 
wise. It sought security, and found fear. Thus all its proceed- 
ings on snch occasions are full of irresolution and inconsistency. 
Apolitical prosecution pressed forward to-day is held back to 
morrow; now it will try to extend its meshes, and anon to 
contract them ; the smallest respite, an application for pardon 
from the meanest prisoner who has been eondenoned, becomes an 
important affair, which calls for long deliberations, the responsi- 
bility of which is thought to be of feaiful importance ; and neither 
the ill success of the conspiracy, nor the firmest credit in the 
Chambers, caa reassure power from feeling the inquietude which 
besets it when obliged to accomplish an act it declares to be 
necessary. 

The same impression is made upon the public, which, however, 
is less moved, since it has nothing to decide. I do not speak, of 
those men who, without conspiring or acting against the govern- 
ment, bear ill-will against it, or even of those whose habits of 
constitutional opposition ren'der them suspicious of the acts and in- 
tentions of power. I address myself to that immense public who 
have neither political passions nor prejudices, but who desire fee 
establishment of legal order and liberty, because these are aeees- 
sary for their own weUbeiog, for their business, and .thcsf daffy 
1 interests. Are they inclined to imagine it justice wMelt con- 
^ 1 1 Steams a man to death for a political offence? Bo tfeey promise 
* more order and repose after such a--cfflasummation? 



J* Hjy suppose this rigour wholesome, and does it appear neces- 
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sary to tlieir common sense? Ko: it startles them like a dis- 
order, and they do not admit its urgency, or perhaps even its 
ecjuity. It is difficult to persuade them that power is under any 
necessity of killing a man ; and if there is a necessity, they will 
perhaps infer that the power itself must be evil. This proceeds 
neither from a bad feeling against authority, nor from effeminacy 
of manners, but solely from an unconscious but deep-rooted doubt 
of the usefulness as well as justice of the punishment. There is 
scarcely any person in our day . out of the pale of faction who, 
after a political execution, believes the public peace more secure, 
or the government itself more firmly established ; everybody, on 
the contrary, has less confidence in the strength of power, and in 
the future of society; and this is not by reason of the conspiracies, 
but of their punishment. This feeling does not surprise me, for 
I think it well-founded, and I shall proceed to state why. The 
government strikes, and the people behold the stroke, but neither 
the one nor the other is assured after the blow of having gained 
anything by it. 

I have said enough, ^^J^Jg^^ 

mattefToT*3e6at!er Tllo^l}^^ wishes to 

make a habit of killing only because this was done formerly, or. 

^yLfi^ 

vOTjproSi^Trae "cB^Sr 'tte^^yola. cannot Jfecome a m<^- 
routine ; and as- to the- passionsE^i it is preteijjji^ have some- 
thing to say in it, I leave them oxit of the question, not only 
because they are not just, but because they are not true. It is 
not true that they are so strong, so persevering, and so imperious 
as they are made to appear. If, after having long suffered, they 
liad sacrificed much; if they had refused themselves the con- 
solations of life and the pleasures of the world ; if they had 
shown themselves inflexible and incurable, nourishing in solitude 
their melancholy and their hope, I could comprehend, perhaps 
even excuse, their exigence. .But . they can be easily turned 
aside, or made to smile , and their violence has not been able to- ' 
resist either the continuation of danger or the hope of security, 
As they do not, then, demand a satisfaction they are so well able 
to dispense with, they have not the right to appear ardent and 
severe. Such energy comes too late ; and since they have na 
pretensions to depth, they may at least leave us the advantage 
of their frivolity. 

Neither have I anything to question with the laws. They pro- 
nounce the punishment of death against political crime, yet I 
repeat that I do not blame them, that I do not invoke their 
abolition. I am convinced that the reforms solicited 'by the senti- 
ments and manners of the time must pass into the conduct of the 
government, in the routine, of its affairs, before being introduc 
into- legislation. So it may be in this matter. Oovernment influ- 
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ences the prosecution of political crimes ; it can often stifle them 
before they grow of sufficient importance to come before the 
tribunals; "it mar invest them with more or less gravity; and 
finally, it lias the right of suspending or mitigating the punish- 
ments which the law decrees. Is it necessary for it to provoke 
tho application of capital punishment, or to allow it to be in- 
flicted 2 That is my whole question. The doubt exists in every 
Blind, even in that of the government itself; and for my part I 
think the doubt is in the right. 






CHAPTEE II. 

PHYSICAL EFFICACY OF CAPITAL. PUNISHMENT. .' 

' ^ 



. 

can he no question that it is unnecessary. 
^cjSJagSL of ' ^^^jJSfJ^&fo 

^wiiiclir''it "rgouces 





guilty, and Wjg5 by the esjjSHBit offers. The physical effi- 
cacy of the pumshnienti of oeaSa was at first its most powerful 
recommendation. In killing an enemy, it did away with danger ; 
and what could be more natural than to gratify vengeance while 
utsuniig safety I : : - .. ' . :. . '. . > . . 

In ibe present day, however,, there m no longer kny question of 
revenue. So legislation, no government, wishes to have imputed 
to it such barbarity. ., But every society and every government 
rtill desires security; and capital punishment seenis"to offer it. 

But the efficacy of punishments is not the same in all places 
or at ail times. It varies according to the different stages of 
society, the degrees of civilisation, the sentiments of the people, 
and the circumstances of government. Capital punishment, in 
ppite of appearances, has not, even in a physical sense, the advan- 
tage of an immutable efficacy; for in suppressing a Imown enemy,, 
it docs not always suppress danger. 

What isras formerly he composition of society? A small 
tocracy, .rich and powerfol; and the multitude poor, obscure, 
d weak, notwithstaudrag numerical strength. When a cosspi- 
cy was hatched . "by the great, it had its known and important 
i^fs, invested with immense power : it was the fruit of the ambi- 
of some men, perhaps only of one, and the work: of a few per- 
iafinences. On. seizing two or three of -the conspirators, there- 
tbe danger was over. .The Percy family, after' having placed 
' ' 
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Henry Lancaster on the throne of England, becoming discontented, 
conspired and made war against him; but they were defeated 
and proscribed, and Henry had nothing more to dread. Where 
are now those eminent and avowed chiefs, whom to destroy was 
to destroy a party? Under what proper names are peril and 
influence thus concentrated ? Few men now-a-days have a name, 
and these few are of little consequence. Power has departed 
from individuals and families ; it lias left the hearths where it 
formerly dwelt, to spread itself abroad in society. There it circu- 
lates rapidly, and though scarcely seen in any particular spot, it is 
present everywhere. It is attached to the public interests, ideas, 
and sentiments, which no single person directs, which no one 
represents in such a manner as to make their fate depend in 
the slightest degree upon his. But if these forces are hostile to 
power, let it search and inquire in what hands they are deposited. 
Upon what head will it let fall its vengeance ? There are still ' 
reformers and leaguers, but no longer a Coligny or a Mayenne. 
The death of an enemy is now but that of a man, and neither 
troubles nor weakens the party he served. If power is reassured 
when he life is taken, it deceives itself: its danger remains the 
same, for it was not the man who created it. The causes of its 
perils are w Mi re ^ ai *^ ^Jeated ; ,and the abs.ence of 




i . 

fet lesseneirener' or even modify their 
action. They do not need interpreters, instrument*?, or councils". 
The interests and opinions now exist on their own account, and are 
directed by their own prudence, and make their way by their own 
strength. No one has a monopoly of them, and no one can either 
lose them by mischance or sell them by treachery. 

Capital punishment, in this at least, has lost its efficacy : it has 
no longer the prompt and sure result of taking off the head to 
which all eyes are directed, or of silencing the voice which speaks 
to all. It may search among these higher classes, in which it is 
said are the chiefs of parties; but whatever individual it may 
fix upon, in destroying him, it by no means neutralises the 
impending danger. 

^Have governments any instinctive knowledge of this 'fact? 
.Does it exercise even unconsciously an influence over their con- 
duet? One is tempted to believe so. During the last seven 
years, many conspiracies in France have been prosecuted and 
punished; but no man of consideration or of known name had a 
part in them. Was this because power did not fear such men, or 
because it thought it could gain little by ridding itself of them? 
Yet it affirms constantly that every faction has its chiefs, wealthy 
and important men, who direct its motions and defray its ex- 
penses. How is it that these chiefs always escape detection, 
or that they are reserved for the parade of the tribune, but- 
omitted in the actions before the tribunals? 
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The true cause is this, and it is of importance to remark it r 
Iri Jti- ^ proves my assertion that the Revolution has struck 
iVriT in a special manner the upper classes. I use this word 
t\ ^ rather because it %vas the class, not the individual, it was 
fii oVoct of the Revolution, to strike. Destined to change 
-Tierv^ it was not against men, but against interests and positions, 
tlLtf k directed its blows. The horrible spectacle of judicial death, 
ue so deep an impression, that, great hesitation is felt in 
tf its use in these more elevated regions. Desires have been 
&ed, intentions half revealed, even attempts begun ; but as 
s any point has been reached from which, if entered, there 
v.vuld nc no return, the courage, the will, and the capacity to do 
>.."- c Lccii at an end. At this point the counsels of power are 
L:i IC-jjuf; its agents are timid, and its partisans refuse their sup- 
; j;V. " They feel instinctively and not less wisely that they are 
cnieiinu* on a frightful path, without reason to guide or profit to 
reward 55 them. To treat the classes that have made the Revo- 
lution in the same manner as the Revolution has treated those 
it has vanquished to act against it as it has acted against its 
enemies is impossible ; the very thought is madness. Why,, 
then, direct such fury against individuals- whose death would be 
a: leaded with more .jooise than .benefit \ ..."JEty^^gcgnimence.^ 
the "bosom of the liiglier class that bloody struggle which will 
serve to excite hatred against power without really weakening 
it& enemies? Is it necessary again to let the people see that 
neither consideration, fortune, nor elevated station, is any pro* 
iecuon against the violence of political passions? They have 
begun to forget this, and "become accustomed to believe that 
there are social conditions which, from their nature, are strangers 
to tumult and its consequences, and where the punishment of 
death almost never penetrates. Should this salutary belief be 
broken down ? Should the multitude be taught that there are 
conspiracies in those ranks which are the most interested in 
maintaining order, and the exhibition presented to them of -a 
man well-known, influential, and highly esteemed, dragged to the 
scaffold like the vilest malefactor 2 Might not more danger accrue' 
from this spectacle than, from the most powerful adversary of 
government? Is it not ]>y such spectacles that the Revolution 
overturned not only society, but habits and ideas ? Besides^ 
'tviien such a war takes place among men of the same position,, 
education, and rank^ it wears a mnch more serious aspect than 
elsewhere: the combatants have known, seen, and spoken to each 
other; those who are defeated know "by whom they are so, by 
whom their destruction has been sought; and their friends will 
remember it to-morrow : thus enmities become personal, and dan- 
gers direct. Is it prudent or is it unavoidable to -allow the strife 
to assume this character? "Wilimen compromise themselves in 
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person, when even success cannot avert danger, for tlio simple 
reason that danger lies in many more things than the life or hos- 
tility of individuals 2 Thus in proportion as the chiefs of a party 
become less important, the more hesitation is felt in destroying 
them ; and the fear of incurring- such responsibility is not sur- 
mounted by any feeling of its imperious necessity. That sponta-i 
neous good sense which directs men almost unconsciously, informs 
the friends and even depositaries of power that they would have 
to hunt after the life of their principal adversaries with less profit 
to their cause than peril to themselves. Three centuries ago, the 
destruction of a known enemy was our grand object; now such a 
consummation is dreaded and shunned : and notwithstanding the 
fierce declarations and blind fury of certain agents, notwithstand- 
ing even its own passions, when government is able and ready to 
strike the enemies it professes to fear, it surrounds itself with a 
coil of circumstances to prevent the blow, which compromises 
without serving. 

It is said that men are cowardly, each seeking Ijis own safety, 
and unwilling to put himself forward on behalf of the govern- 
ment. All that may be true ; but if there was any necessity in the 
case, if the strength or safety of power centered in the destruction 
of certain men, thez'e would not be wanting friends or agents to 
liiro out their courage to their ambition or their servility. But 
oven the vices of human nature change their mode of action with 
the time : egotism, covetousncss, and fear, do not always follow the 
same course. No one is a stranger to the new stage of society in 
which we live, no one is ignorant of the real chiefs of party ; the 
men dangerous in themselves have disappeared, and no one 
believes that the suppression of such and such an adversary 
could dissipate, or even sensibly diminish, the dangers of power. 
The physical inefficacy of capital punishment in the higher ranks 
is deep in the minds of all. In vain would government refuse its 
belief, for it is no longer in. a condition to act as if it did not 
believe, and neither fear nor passion has the power of recalling 
a. necessity which no longer exists. 

* Is the punishment of death more efficacious, and therefore more 
necessary, against the dangers which spring up lower in society ? 
While the high aristocracy is extinct, and conspiracies are no 
longer the offspring of a few eminent men, the mass of the free 
and active population has increased in volume, and exercises act 
influence it did not formerly possess. Perhaps capital punish- 
ment, useless against the fallen great, may be more necessary 
against the intrigues which ferment in the bosom of the mul- 
titude. 

I request that it be not forgotten that the necessity of punish- 
ment depends upon its efficacy, and likewise that I am now 
treating of capital punishment only ia its physical effects. 
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\^,-| f.,.^ I object to the very word multitude; that is to say, 
in :V e:::Ssive meaning which'some persons would give it. To 
^ c-"iiif ii^olence with wliich such persons treat a great popula- 
:f -V./on/v/ould tliink that we are still in the thirteenth century; 
**; t '-Vl:V feudal aristocracy is now in its pride of place; and that it 
I.T V > dawn haughtily from the height of its towers on bands of 
:<;:'< ^altered over its domains, or trembling bourgeois coining 
3iu:J..lvto solicit permission to rebuild the walls of their poor 
t.jwih, fLs ii defence^againsii robbers. These persons are mistaken : 
*>e:vrtv is not thus formed; there is no longer an abyss separating 
die higher classes from the mass of the people. The descent 
from tlio summit of the social order to its base is by means of 
tv'-.,.* step*?, covered with men only slightly different from tliose 
;./!..'.->;- and beneath them. Tin's is time as regards property, in- 
::>try, education,' knowledge, and influence; and although some 
momentary confusion may be occasioned by the ruins of the old 
regime, the new form of society is fixed for ever in France. It is 
necessary to keep this in view, in order to comprehend the effects 
of legislation and the acts of power, since it is not for the age of 
Philip- Augustus, but for our own, that we have a government and 
laws. Buz lot us see how things were managed formerly in the 
event of political crimes occurring out of the upper region of 
society, and in what way the governing power proceeded. 

On die pare of the people plots were rare the aristocracy had 
t*ias privilege. This is easily conceivable; for the latter alone 
could gain by or succeed in them. How could the citizens or 
peasants conceive the idea of changing the government and seizing 
the authority? When' plots were on foot, they marched in the 
train of the great, either compelled or seduced. Neither the 
initiative, nor the direction, nor the fortunate chances of such 
enterprises, belonged to them. 

However, they sometimes troubled the established order. This 
was by seditions, and general or local revolts, according to the 
causes which created them whether oppression, fainine,"or occa- 
sionally new religions creeds. Then the insurrections werofrMit- 
ftil: a frenzied multitude quitted their wretched homes, and wan,, 
dercdabout- in bands, killing, pillaging, and devaatatinff-brutalifiod 
in their passions, blind and implacable in their vengeance, fero- 
cious and licentious in their freedom. Such was the war of the 
jjoasauts of feoabia in Germany, the insurrection of Wat Tyler in 
..r.n-kinu, the Jacquerie in France, and everywhere, from W> to 
ago , a crowd of similar risings, less important, but not less hideous. 
\\hen such disorders could be repressed before they we re' 

ss ^ v* ^Y*** **** **. ^^ 

uiobc who had exerted -.or -seconded them were condemned and ' 
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roads with, bodies or limbs hanging from gibbets. When the war 
had broken out, it became a ferocious chase, which terminated 
only with the death of the insurgents ; or if it was thought pru- 
dent to treat with and disperse them by promises, the promises 
disappeared with the bands which had received them. Thus 
the peril over, even the British parliament supplicated Richard 
II. not to pay any attention to such pretended concessions, but 
to give to all his sheriffs and judges full powers to proceed 
against the rebels on their return to their provinces. It was not 
alone during the feudal servitude, in the midst of the darkness 
and barbarism of the middle ages, that popular movements were 
thus repressed. When order commenced, when the police, mili- 
tary force, and all the rights of sovereignty, were concentrated in 
the hands of government, the same means were used, but with 
more regularity. The number of executions which took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was above 70,000, and under Elizabeth 
still upwards of 19,000, and insurrections and riots did not fur- 
nish the smallest part of them. Madame Sevigne informs us 
in her letters how Louis XIV. punished the trifling seditions of 
Brittany. * The whole of the inhabitants of a large street,' she 
says, c have been hunted out and banished, and everybody forbid- 
den on pain of death to harbour them; so that all these wretches, 
women newly delivered, old men and infants, are wandering 
away weeping from the town, without knowing whither to go, 
without food, and without a place to lay their heads. . . . Sixty 
citizens have been taken, and are to be hung to-morrow. . . , We 
are no longer so extravagant : one in eight days is now sufficient 
to keep justice going ; and the gallows appears quite a refresh- 
ment. 5 Society did not see all this blood flow, and the king was 
not aware of all the executions which took place ; but that the 
punishment of death was efficacious in a time in which such things 
could pass without the knowledge of society or of the king in a 
time in which wholesale banishment, the gallows, and the wheel, 
were not merely punishments, but the ordinary arms of police 
surely one must be hard of belief to doubt it. Whether in the 
* thirteenth century, or even later, these means might have been 
necessary, I will not inquire. What I know is, 'that they were 
possible, and, moreover, that they were physically efficacious, since 
they really banished in a great measure the danger against which 
they were directed, positively reducing the number and strength 
of their enemies ; falling upon the popular masses like hail upon 
a field of corn, cutting off all the petty chiefs, decimating- the 
fighting-men, and, in fact, not only operating by fear, but by real 
enervation. 

Could this be done in our day? Would the punishment of 
death thus employed have the same efficacy? To those who think 
so, and at the same time understand what they think, I have no- 
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ihiny to say, except that I do not fear them. The system they 
cvill tor will not have even the shame of a useless trial. But how 
niaiiv people still Relieve in the efficacy of capital punishment, 
even* in its physical point of view, without taking account of its 
effects or the tendency of their own opinion I The remembrance 
of r,-ast times governs their ideas. Some minds can accommodate 
themselves at once to the changes of social order, or even antici- 
pa:e them; but the greater number remain blind and motionless 
long after the consummation has taken place. The world is full 
of habits without foundation, and "beliefs without motive. This is 
ail instance of the fact. 

What government would now dare to use the punishment of 
death against the people in a manner which would render it 
physically efficacious? and what laws, what ministers, would pre- 
scribe or permit the gallows to be raised along the roads, or fthooO 
men by hundreds, or dispossess and chase away the inhabitants of 
a canton ? We are told of the softness of our manners, and the 
humanity of our laws; but there are many other obstacles, or 
rather those sentiments which protect among' us the life of a mini 
are themselves protected by the powerful facts which gave them 
Ij'irth. If human life is now more respected, it is that it has more 
force to make itself respected. Of what consequence was one of 
ihe people, a peasant or a petty bourgeois, in the times when such 
classes were treated in the manner we have soon 2 A* miserable* 
feeing totally unknown, weaker and more isolated than the 
meanest shrub languishing in a forest of oaks. His views ex- 
tended no farther than Ms subsistence,- his death was of as lifctlo 
-Importance as Ms life; and the evils of his lot were as unknown 
as himself. His fate was allied to nothing; and no one who hold 
any place m society thonght himself compromised -by 'the ims- 
fortunes and hardships of the multitude. For that inoMtmL 
there were distinct laws and particular punishments, from winch 
the mglier classes had nothing to fear; and the condemnation 
and execution of a hundred seditious peasants might take 1 1 u o 
in the district, without the details being known at a dfctenc o o f 
tlurty leagues and without the really influential and active ar 
of the nation feeling the least fear for themselves P " 

-There is not a single man now in this condition, in 
no: a single being whose life is of so little moment i 
execution would mote so little noise. It mhfc k 
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iiim ; none so obscure that misfortune, may not give importance 
to Ins fate ; and none so isolated., whether "by greatness or insig- 
nificance, that he has nothing to hope or fear from what passes 
.around him. The condition of men in society "bears now some 
analogy with the laws of their destiny in the world; there are 
no invincible inequalities and no privileges; the trials or blessings, 
of Providence are for all ; no one is sheltered more than another 
from misfortune, sickness, or grief; and each sees in the fate 
of his neighbour the image or presentiment of his own. This 
community of position, this parity of chances, this equality in 
the hand of God, is not the least powerful bond of union, among 
men. It attracts them to each other, intermingles them in the 
same sentiments, hinders them from being kept aloof by the 
clashing of their interests and the diversity of their conditions ; 
and, in fine, gathers them together under equal laws, and makes 
them feel that they have one nature and one country. This 
is the terrestrial destiny of man ; and the present state of 
society begins to shape in the same fashion its political destiny. 
The same laws and the same chances are given to all; great 
diversities grow weaker, and community of interest stronger 
.and more extended. Everything tends to teach men that they 
are accessible to the same evils ? and exposed to the same perils, 
and that therefore they cannot remain indifferent to the fate 
of eacb/other ; while everything furnishes them with the means 
of communicating with, and sustaining each other. Thus, on 
the one hand, individual existence has more importance and 
power ; and, on the other, the totality of existence is so closely 
interlaced and dovetailed, that a wound or a threat is felt simul- 
taneously, and the means of protection simultaneously adopted. 

If wo would form an idea of the prodigious changes which, in 
the point of view I have taken, this new state of things has intro- 
duced into the relations between society and the government, let 
m consider what would become of power if it had now to re- 
press in the people one of those insurrections which formerly it 
was so easy to manage by means of the gallows or the wheel. 
"When we see a crowd in movement, -when here and there some 
*- "cries are heard, and some cudgels raised, we fancy the state in 
danger, call out tho troops, and display the public force in its 
gravest aspect. I do not say that this is wrong; but what if a pro- 
vince rose, if armed bands traversed the country, sometimes victo- 
rious, and sometimes difficult to vanquish ? This, however, is just 
what happened under Louis XIV. in Brittany, Languedoe, and 
twenty other places: here on account of a tax, there for a creed, . 
elsewhere against an edict. Troops were sent out, punishments 
multiplied, the population hunted; but the confusion had no 
effect upon tho fetes at Versailles) and the ordinary course of 
affairs at Paris was undisturbed; for the state did not feel itself 
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,. ,~. vomfced, or power really attacked. And wherefore, it will be 
' '" V i ^ioul'1 these violent resistances and partial disorders now 
'^t-e^o much, more alarm than formerly? Is it tliafc they have 
"*>,'" *,. - t ^c-xiotis effect 2 It is that they are no longer a mere effcr- 
; 7. '^ce'of the multitude ; that instead of popular seditions, there 
v^Id now be public movements. Such is the composition of 
' ^-x- "that the rabble, reduced in number and force, can no 
jViiV-eVact alone in the brutality of their wants or passions. 
IV ween tiiem and power is placed a great, wealthy, and yet 
workin^ population, who, though still too little educated, are able 
to ^ee for beyond mere material necessities or the fancies of the * 
i-ioKL^nt. This population is not given to tumults, for its mem- 
I*TS do not live upon daily wages, but work upon whatever they 
rolsj^s land or capital. Thus it is very difficult to draw them 

* , rav f r om their business; even when discontented, they would 
I n^* hesitate before acting, for no one has the power to command 
thei-i ; and however bad a government might be, it could scarcely 
drive tliem to do worse than grumble. Bat if an insurrection 
were really to take place, it could not be without their concur- 
rence and consent. And thus those who, in the seventeenth 
centurv, scarcely attracted the attention of Louis XIV. at all, 
wo aid "now set the whole government astir, and cause it to fee! 
that tills was no question of a riot among the populace, but that 
a more formidable enemy and a greater danger were before it. 
If force was not at once successful, the authorities would despair 
of force, and have recourse to promises, concessions, changes of 
sysrenis, to all that compulsory policy which proclaims that power 
lias been mistaken, and " has found it out. And thus, while for- 
merly.a government, opposing nothing but troops or punishments 
to the seditious, might be for some years at war with a portion of 
the country, society, in its quiet, but strong construction, animated 
Ly one common spirit, would hardly have advanced a step in real 
resistance before its tottering government would begin to think 
rather of reforms than punishments. 

Is it then, I ask, is it in the midst of society thus constituted 
that the physical efficacy of capital punishment against the poli- 
tical crimes of the masses can still subsist? It is no longer a poor" "- 
weak multitude, separated from the influential classes, whom it is 
now the question to reduce to impotence. Who would now treat 
tho multitude, composed of students, merchants, master-workmen, 
and fanners, as it was treated formerly ? It is there, however, that 
the evil vrould be if it burst forth; it is there that the rem edy must 
^ applied; and in order to give that remedy the direct utility which 
tbe government of Louis XIV. obtained, by hang-ing or chasino 
from the town of Rennes all the inhabitants of a turbulent street 
in order to suppress the danger in the persons of its authors- 
wiiafc ^tensity, what extent would it not require to possess 1 But 
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what would be the consequences ? Shall we say what disgust,' what 
horror of government, would run through this electrical society,, 
where everything is known, everything propagated, and where 
millions of men in the same condition, of the same sentiments, 
without having ever seen or spoken to each other, yet know 
reciprocally their fate, and in spite of the calm around them, feel 
themselves menaced by a storm growling at the distance of a 
hundred leagues from their canton. In such circumstances two 
conditions are attached to the physical efficacy of capital punish- 
ment the first is, that it weighs heavily upon the place where the 
danger appears ; and the other, that it does not carry desolation 
and confusion into the whole country. Formerly, these two con- 
ditions were united; but now this is impossible, and the authority 
which would fulfil the first would soon feel itself more compro- 
mised by the horror and agitation spread throughout the country, 
than reassured by the solitude it might have made in one corner 
of the state. 

Yv r e cannot struggle against social facts: they have roots 
which the hand of man cannot reach, and when they have once 
taken possession of the soil, it is necessary to learn to live under 
their shadow. There arc no longer great nobles to destroy, or a 
rabble to decimate. Physically useless against individuals, since 
there are none whose life is dangerous to government, capital 
punishment is equally so against the masses, who are too strong 
arid too watchful to allow it. to be exercised with efficacy. In 
this first point of view, then, capital punishment, as a direct means 
of suppressing danger, is vain : it is but a custom, a pi-ejudice, a 
routine, derived from a time when, indeed, it did attain the end 
intended by really delivering power from its enemies. And power, 
which still retains this worn-out weapon, is itself aware of its 
vanity ; for when it has to do with men of any consideration, it 
wisely hesitates to employ it; and when, on the other hand, it is 
a portion of the population which it fears, the impossibility is so 
evident, that it never dreams of employing- so terrible an instru- 
ment. 

The efficacy, then, of the punishment of death must be moral, 
since it is not physical. This is the strong point in which its 
friends confide : let us examine it. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

M031AX, EFFICACY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

-. - 1 ~i ma3Iv and in its moral efficacy, Capital punish- 

.sZttSSgS-ft-x^sttt 

aversion .to _ cnm :, are associate d in the mind of man. When 
crime aaacna-u^ nfc ^ expe cted; when punishment is 

^Ane^presnmed. Founded upon this natural feet, kg* 
f ^ rrcSoses in punishing not only to terrify, but also to main- 
rin ^ fortifr in all minds the conviction of the perversity of 
die a^s it Danishes; and it is thus it would dissuade the people 
from crime and make that punishment an example. ^ 

I ^^Sc that punishments are still more exemplary by 
the impression they make, than by the terror they inspire, 

-< The law* nave more force in the consciences of men than in their 
fr-"* The public reprobation and shame attached to certain 
-iP^iwr more power in deterring, than the chastisement which 
--"-w iir T ow -Those who are acquainted with human nature win 
r^e with me in this; and let those who doubt only suppose 
tile"" moral stigma removed from actions reckoned criminal by 
our code, and" 3 then inquire whether all the skill of the police, 
and ail the rigour of power, could suffice, for their prevention. 
fear, ao doab^ lias its part in the .moral efficacy of punishments; 
bwfw* Bitcmld' not. exaggerate the power- of this agent,' or forget 
tfce more energetic one which works to the same result. 

It lias been said that the moral antipathy inspired by crime is 
not increased by the severity of the punishment. It is true that 
if ilie punishment appears excessive, if it revolts more than con- 
ciliates the moral sentiments, if it changes the horror of the crime 
into f>itv for the criminal, it loses its desired effect. It is not 
true, however, that fear alone arises from severe punishments^. 
and that they do not move the conscience still more strongly:' 
all tills Tories according to the times, ideas 5 and manners: the 
j.-ur.bhinent which formerly spoke loudly against the crime might 
sew *r.-cak only in favour of the criminal. Moreover, even in tho 
iruds: of the mildest manners 3 pity never so exclusively possesses ' ' 
the heart of man that, "while beholding a great punishment me- 
rited by a great crime, he suddenly forgets the crime, to. think 
only of the sufferings of the' criminal. Pity has its sentiment of 
justice ; and when this justice is not offended, the .gravity of the 
p-uxushxneni exercises its power alike over the -conscience and the 
fear. I do not dispute that capital punishment has this double 
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-virtue. Neither do I believe that it now acts only by fear, or 
that it is, besides, so contrary to our manners that it fails as 
entirely in its end as would do the punishment of the wheel. I 
think even that, become rarer, its effect upon the imagination 
anay have increased with the importance -which a man's life takes 
in the public mind. But even as simple capital punishment pre- 
serves its moral efficacy, and as slow and cruel punishments have 
lost theirs, in like manner are introduced or developed such 
differences in crimes, that the same punishment does not possess 
the same efficacy in all. 

Why does capital punishment, -when applied to private crimes, 
such as murder, robbery, incendiarism, &c. never fail to produce 
this chief effect, the end of all punishments, which consists in 
increasing the aversion these crimes inspire? It is because it 
finds this aversion in all hearts, or at least because there is no 
dispute as to the natural criminality of the acts which it punishes. 
Two facts arc certain that the action made criminal by law has 
really taken place, and that it is really criminal. The public, 
power, even the accused, agree upon this. There is no question 
but to discover the author of an act of which no one contests the 
reality or the wickedness. Thus the first condition of the moral 
efficacy of punishment is in some sort fulfilled beforehand; it is 
a proved fact, which calls for chastisement, and the chastisement 
addresses itself to men who think in unison with the law. 

In political crimes, on the contrary, these two circumstances 
are uncertain : it is not certain that the acts of the accused are 
really these which the law iiicriminates, nor that the acts incrimi- 
nated by the law are naturally and invariably criminal. The first 
uncertainty is evident: no one in the present day is ignorant 
that in the case of private offences it is the criminal alone who 
is sought out, tlie oftence being certain ; while in a political matter, 
such as conspiracies, offences of the press, &c. it is almost always 
necessary to discover in a series of actions more or less signifi- 
cant both the offence and the offender. As to the second uncer- 
tainty, let it not be said that in affirming that, it also exists, I wish 
io enervate the laws, and leave public order without a safeguard. 
I.affirm only that the immorality of political crimes is neither so 
clear nor so immutable as that of private crimes; it is constantly 
metamorphosed or obscured by the vicissitudes of human affairs'; 
it varies according to times, events, and the rights and merits ot. 
power; it totters every moment under the blows of a force which 
pretends to fashion it according to its caprices or its necessities. 
It would bo difficult to find in the political world a meritorious 
and innocent act which has not received, in some corner of the 
world or of time, a legal incrimination. Who shall say that all 
these laws were in the right? Who affirm, that they have 
always carried into the minds of the people the conviction of 
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t v - ^ciiee and inspired, together with fear of the piinishmcnt, 
tiicj ."^ c - 2 ^y} 10 W ill now become the absolute defender 
lli : IT : r .:?-,: obedience, and construe the rights of society as sub*r- 
*T*o die written law, whatever be the character of power? 
<-""^ an attempt would be vain. In things so changeable and 
^rDlIe^ted true morality does not allow itself to be thus abso- 
i<- : eiv fixed and imprisoned for ever in the text ot the laws; 
*7d Providence which so often delivers up to force the destiny of 
r>cn, does not permit it thus to make and unmake come and 




tl^- old man, * but I know of an older law which commands me 
to Support iny clnldren.' This, which was true in 179^ will be so 
always, in spite of all codes, and in the face of all kinds of 
power. Doubtless there are real and odious political crimes ; but 
those that are made by the laws are not always so, whatever the 
laws or times may be. Force exercises aii immense empire over 
the weak mincl of man ; but it is not given to it to deprave it to 
tills decree, that crimes of its own fashioning excite the instinctive 
antipathy attached to crimes declared as such by the true law. 
Tyranny apart* and even in tolerably regular times, there fre- 
quently* rests upon actions of this kind a great moral uncertainty. 
When "they raise in the public a violent animosity, it is perhaps 
because the public is. passionate, and itself inclined to injustice; 
and when it is always incredulous, and secretly given to GXCIIHO 
them, it is because power displeases the public. Which is right, 
and which wrong?' Force may prevent -people from knowing/ or 
at least from speaking, but in almost every case capital punish- 
ment in political crimes fails to produce, either surely or gene- 
rally, the really moral. impression which accompanies it in private 
crimes. 

An analogous difference exists between these two elosfios of 
crimes as to the effect of the fear sought to bo inspired by 
capital punishment. The robber and the murderer are isolated 
iii society, or at least their friends, protectors, or accomplice*) art; 
only robbers or murderers like themselves. This they know; 
and when punishment overtakes them, it is not power alone, 
Lut the whole of society, which arms itself against then). With 
society they were at war, and it has conquered. This victory- 
gives the idea of an immense force directed against individuals, 
who can only oppose to it their courage or address. They will 
never have better fortune; never will a portion of the public 
embrace their cause; never will a day of triumph or vengeance 
dawn for them. They live in the midst of society like wild beusttt 
in^a country crowded by man, finding everywhere snares or cme- 
mies; without support, without shelter, and "without other foreo 
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thai) their personal strength, which every one attacks, and living 
in a fear which every one increases; and every condemnation, 
every execution of their brethren which takes place, is to them a 
solemn proof of the weakness of their position, and a warning 
of the fate which awaits them. But the enemies of a govern- 
ment, men inclined to conspire, or who do actually conspire, are 
in a very different position : they do not cease to belong to society, 
and they are attached to some party, to whose assistance and pro- 
tection they look. This party may not wish -what they wish, and 
may not believe what they believe ; but what of that I They 
merely exaggerate its power, and misapprehend its intentions. In 
the meantime they live surrounded by men whose desires assimi- 
late with their own, and whose illusions respond to their confidence. 
Who does not know what prodigious blindness possesses political 
factions, and with what mad certainty each reckons upon its 
strength and success ? In each passer-by, under each roof from 
which the smoke rises, the robber sees an enemy ; while the con- 
spirator dreams everywhere of allies, and is confident of obtaining 
everywhere at least a temporary protection. And besides, if the 
latter is in danger, defenders will not fail him ; his offence will be 
considered doubtful, and power unjust and violent; a thousand kind 
sentiments, a thousand wise reasons, will lend their support to 
designs which are disapproved of, and to conduct which is blamed, 
but which men cannot, and will not, allow to be suppressed by 
iniquity. Finally, if the man falls, it will not be in this isolation, 
in the midst of this universal animadversion, which freezes the 
most audacious courage. Perhaps in a future day he will be 
avenged ; and in this expectation his friends regard his ruin as a 
blow from which the strength they possess, with the aid of a little 
more good fortune or prudence, may henceforth preserve them. 

It is not possible to intimidate a faction like a band of robbers: 
in order to give in such cases the moral efficacy to capital punish- 
ment which it derives from fear, and which in a matter of private 
crime a single execution suffices. to- obtain, it would be necessary 
to go almost so far as to render its efficacy likewise physical ; and 
we have seen that this has obstacles still more formidable, and 
"* dangers still more serious. There is, then, no analogy of this 
kind between private and political crimes, which are separated by 
profound differences. The question is not to examine the moral 
efficacy of capital punishment in general; because, whether it 
addresses itself to the conscience or fear, it will not produce the : 
same effect in conspiracies as in robberies. It is necessary to , 
confine ourselves exclusively to the former class of offences, in 
order to appreciate its influence. There, as in other cases, it pro- j 
poses for itself the double end which every punishment aims at : 
it would prevent the evil ? in making the crime detestable and the 
chastisement terrible. * , ; 
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I have just said that political crimes are of sucli a description 
that their moral perversity is more doubtful, more variable, andt 
less generally recognised than that of private crimes ; the ptmisjh. 
ment, therefore, whatever it may be, has a work here to per*- 
form which is spared it elsewhere. When some act of tlxo- 
kind is proclaimed to "be criminal, men are not found, as in tb.o 
case of murder or robbery, decided upon its character. Convic- 
tions must be changed, and a struggle entered into not onl;y* 
against passions, but against ideas ; and as the question is to acts 
upon those very men who would be inclined to commit what is- 
tlms proscribed, the difficulty becomes immense. In the present*- 
state of manners, the destitute, the vagabond, or the deprave ci^ 
whatever be the unhappiness of their situation, or the vice o'iT 
their inclinations, never believe that they are morally permitted- 
to rob. Everything inculcates the interdict, and recalls it >o 
them when they forget it ; and the law finds very rarely, evert ixx 
them, a belief directly opposed to right. Men carried to politica*!- 
oiFences, on the contrary, are enemies alike to the convictioTi^ 
and commands of the law; for the law affirms the establishes <3L 
order to be good, while they think it bad ; its continuance neces- 
sary, while they desire its fall ; its existence sacred, while tlioy 
demand its overthrow. No point of contact exists between these* 
men and the law which addresses them; no common principles 
unites them; and to obtain obedience otherwise than througjli 
fear, the law must begin by making them believe it. Before 'ob- 
taining this chief and powerful efficacy, "which consists in fortify- 
ing the natural antipathy to crime,, punishments are here eneoroo.- 
tered by an unaccustomed obstacle. They have not, in general, "to 
( do with beliefs; they are themselves a sanction to public belio:^ 
acting upon men who have transgressed while believing. Ho*w 
can the sanction of a principle produce its effect in a. case wliex-o 
the principle does not exist? It may prove the strength of ctxa. 
enemy, but not the justice of its cause. Great questions rectix* 
everywhere. If Providence had imposed on human actions xto 
other curb than fear of consequences if men entirely abandonee! 
to the counsel of their interest or the voice of their desires, wesro^ 
without those convictions which introduce order into the tanru.l.f 
of passion, and light into the uncertainties of life chaos would 
soon invade the world, and the only means of maintaining orclox* 
would be the sudden abasement of our nature by the absoltttiO 
loss of its liberty. But man, by his moral convictions, binds .az&ct 
adapts himself to the will of Providence: he is in direct com.- 
munication with it, comprehends the language of its laws, admitiS 
its principles, and submits himself to them freely ; and notwifclx- 
standing the struggles which agitate him, notwithstanding 1 
constant errors, there is BO need of force to substitute slavery 
obedience. 
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What man would be in Ms relations with Providence if his 
moral principles were to fail him, men inclined to political 
offences pretty nearly are in their relations with power. They 
do not believe what it believes ; they have no wish for what it 
wishes ; they contest with it even the legitimacy of its existence.. 
How must power act upon them ? It has sense enough to under- 
stand that force alone will not suffice, that it has never had 
enough of this to exterminate or imprison any considerable portion 
of the society it governs. It must change its dispositions, and 
re-establish between it and them this community, if not of inten- 
tions, at least of beliefs, which gives law its true empire, arming ife- 
with the power to prevent a hundred crimes by punishing a single 
one, and raising its administrators to the rank of teachers of the 
people, whereas formerly they tried in vain to remain their 
jailers. 

Of all the means which power employs for attaining this end,. 1 
punishments assuredly are the least efficacious. Punishment 
supposes crime, and if the supposition is not admitted, the moral 
efficacy of the former disappears. When the man on whom the 
punishment is inflicted, and those who think with him, judge that 
he is unjustly smitten, in this case punishment has the eSect of 
injustice: it irritates, confirms the hostile opinion, widens the 
breach between the law and its transgressors, and thus goes-/ 
directly against a part of its own purpose. But if, on the contrary,/- 
the enemies of power admit that it is right in punishing them, if 
they see that it employs its force against them with reason, they 
can only have taken the part of considering themselves in a stater 
of war. From that moment every social tie is broken ; the ques- 
tion is no longer of laws or chastisements ; plots are ambuscades,, 
and punishments defeats. Government has lost its moral position : 
it has descended to an equality of force; everything is equal 
between it and its enemies : as it has the right of self-defence, 
they have the right of attack : the claim of obedience on one side^ 
and justice on the other, are equally false, All this belongs to 
society, but society is dissolved : there is nothing now but war, 
with the liberty of its arms, the continuity of its clangers, and the 
*"* uncertainty of its results. 

Of all punishments, capital punishment is that whose employ- 
ment precipitates parties and power most rapidly into tins last 
situation : it brings war to mind by rousing violent animosities^ 
and provoking vengeance. It is therefore the punishment which 
possesses least of all the kind of efficacy we are now in quest of. 
This efficacy, I repeat, has for its condition the reform of certain 
ideas : it will not bear its fruit till the men it addresses consent to 
consider those acts culpable from which it woxild dissuade them ; 
at least they must have conceived doubts on the subject, and the 
notion of the legitimacy of power must have entered their minds. 
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It lias often been attempted to introduce moral convictions by 
n^ar.* ofpimishments, but when these have not succeeded in ex- 
tenninatins, they have always failed. It is said that moral convic- 
tions are not aimed at that the struggle is only against vicious 
tli-vlres, inordinate wants, and criminal interests. But this is a 
jttYstake: for when the morality or immorality of an action is 
not evident, when there is room for the least uncertainty, then 
passions, interests, everything, hide themselves Bunder opinions, 
snd all resolve or metamorphose themselves into ideas. The most 
perverse and headstrong of men are disinclined to dispense with 
reason, and content themselves with brute force. They have ever 
a wish to legitimise in their own eyes even the least disinterested 
conduct; they carefully collect every motive, every pretext,,, and 
t-cize upon the slightest pretence ; and what is more easy, after 
iin unexpected overthrow, to form thus for themselves a creed 
which lends its support to hostility against power? Was there ever 
a, true faction that was anything else than a union of banditti 
forced on by their own base interests, and accessible only to fear? 
Tlie weakest government of our day might hold such a danger 
cheap ; but punishments are desired to act in a very different 
sphere : to teach the citizens that it is culpable to conspire 
.against established order, and deliver their country to the terrible 
chances of revolution. Be it known, however, that punishments 
have no power to propagate such ideas ; they must already exist 
in the mind. It is weakness to suppose that they can be reaped 
when other causes have not yet sown them.: this is attributing 
to punishments a power which they do not possess : they cannot 
make things be detested as crimina). wliich are regarded as 
meritorious, nor can they demonstrate the moral legitimacy of 
power : they have no. effect upon the established convictions of 
the people ; and when these are hostile to authority, it is by other 
nieans than punishments that government can succeed in chang- 
ing them, and when they will not change, punishments, instead of 
reforming, only strengthen their empire. Let us talk no more 
then, of capital punishment preventing political crimes by inspir- 
121 a hatred of them : this really moral efficacy, however powerful 
against ordinary crimes, is here without reality ; and the more """ 
vigorous parties become, and the more the perils of power in- 
crease, the less pretence can capital punishment make to suck 
salutary influence. It is, then, both for government and the 
lacnous, only another step in antagonism, and for the public only 
another blow of destiny, fatal to the vanquished to-day, and 
perhaps to the conqueror to-morrow. Does it act more Bower 

triv f? ar? / *s? aiready shown that * t 

, and by the sole difference of social position 

^^ criios oflbr 
offerees,- But to is not tho ouly 
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cause which renders the terror of punishment less efficacious 
in political matters than is commonly supposed. 

Men are influenced by different motives ; and there must be 
an agreement between them and the means used for control. 
Who does not know that he cannot speak to a man whom in- 
terest governs in the same manner as he would speak to him, who 
is ruled by passion, or to a man who is possessed by passion as to 
liirn. who is directed by an opinion or a duty ? We study care- 
fully, in the private relations of life, those various dispositions of 
mankind, and never think of addressing ourselves to feelings 
which have 110 existence. The legislator who acts upon, the 
masses cannot arrive at this nice justice, this special fitness of 
things; but he need not commit the profound absurdity of 
directing the same means indifferently against dispositions the 
most different ; and since he can avoid this, it is imperative upon 
him to do so, not only for the sake of justice, but for the sake of 
success. 

Fear, for example, has more efficacy against interests than 
passions, and against passions than ideas : it is easier to prevent 
a poor man from stealing than an irritated man from seeking 
vengeance ; and the angry man, in his turn, is more easily re- 
strained than the fanatic who believes himself commanded to 
assassinate. Generally, when a man's governing principle is of a 
nature in some sort material, such as a purely personal interest, 
fear has much power: it opposes interest to interest, and all 
happens thus in the same sphere; for there is similitude and 
fitness in the impelling and opposing motive. As we approach 
the moral order, fear loses its virtue : it ceases to be in natural 
and direct relation with the impulses it -would repress; it ad- 
dresses them in a language not their own, gives them reasons they 
cannot admit, and thus falls short of the mark it aims at. But 
when we arrive at the purest and rarest of all motives, at the 
full. and dominating convictions of our moral nature, fear remains 
without action upon the man thus placed above that world to 
which its power is confined. 

And this is not a theory : it is a scries of facts, regulated by 
Providence, which has willed that material and moral order shall 
remain distinct and profoundly different even in their union. 

To which category do these causes of action belong which 
generally urge men to political offences? Here, also, the diver- 
sity is great; for I am far from believing that everything happens 
within the moral order, or even upon its confines. Among the 
causes which excite hostility to power are ideas, passions, and 
interests : here honourable sentiments or sincere beliefs, there 
frenzied desires or the most brutal selfishness. All these princi- 
ples of action join, are confounded together, and form in their ad- 
mixture a heterogeneous force, whose different elements cannot 
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l--e- cGinc cited by the same arms, nor be repressed by tlie 

"If do not say that tlie fear inspired by tlie spectacle, or tlie 
c'-unce of capital punishment, is without efficacy to^ prevent tlie 
r.-^Tosions of this confused force : but I do say that its efficacy is 
i-.ct of a simple nature ; and that even if it finds in the adversary 
ircombats points where it can strike -with success, there will he- 
others which it cannot reach, and where its rebound will produce 
a contrary effect to that contemplated by the penal law. 

"When Charles EL, urged on by the Catholics, and by his own 
taste for absolute power, resorted to condemnations and punish- 
liients, the opposition included, as always happens, the most hete- 
rose-neons elements. The followers of the republic joined those 
cf Cromwell; and the fanaticism of the Puritans did not refuse an 
alliance with men whose disgust of frequently-ridiculous contro- 
versies had rendered them indifferent to every religious belief. To 
men revoked "by the license of the court were joined others influ- 
enced by the love of disorder, the melancholy fraifc of revolutions 
and the ambitious who sought after popularity, for the sake of 
wealth or power, stood side by side with sincere patriots, disinte- 
rested friends of their country's liberty : thus Lord Shaftesbury 
votsd with Lord Russell. In the same party, in fine, met together 
die .most noble sentiments and the most culpable passions, the 
most, sincere beliefs and the most worldly interests, the highest 
virtue nd tlie most shameful desires. 

What must have been, what really was, the effect of political 
rigour upon a party thus composed ? Tlie court triumphed at first: 
for those who had joined the party from, interest withdrew from it $ 
the venal sold themselves; the timid sunk into silence; old repub- 
licans, in thus losing their illusions, believed liberty lost without 
retrieve ; 31onk corrupted or abandoned his former companions ; 
cud Slisftesbury fled to Holland. Fear reigned in all its glory. 
But at the same time that it struck the vulnerable portion of the 
party, it deeply and irreconcilably offended forces which it was- 
2iot its business to attack. If cowards were afraid, brave men 
became indignant; and if fear brought over to the court some 
"t deserters from the popular party, it likewise confirmed the people- 

'* ia their aversion; causing the former to think themselves in error 

N in feaving attacked power, and proving to the latter their right to 

, \ &Q so. The reformers were alienated past return; the passions,, 

- ', kept in check perhaps among the great, grew furious in the rabble ;' 

" tkc P^ Hc mistrust became incurable ; and aU the friends of 

H national liberty judged themselves in peril. As to the more am- 

H> bitions of the party., Lord RnsseU and Sidney were: the most. 

f ' unfortunate of the conspirators: they- became martyrs for the 

*"' people ; and time soon showed that if fear had borne fruits favour- 

for power, it had likewise sowed some that were very bitter. 
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Sucli is, in a political matter, the inevitable condition of tlie indi- 
rect efficacy of punishment. It is not confined to the limits in 
which it ean be of service ; it does not restrict its operation to 
perils which it can combat with success; but in some cases 
causes the desired effect, and in others one which would rather 
have been avoided : its influence can neither be diverted nor even 
foreseen. It is a weapon of unknown power, which, thrown 'at 
random, may strike one required point, and at the same tune in 
a hundred others excite new enemies and new dangers. 

The want of reflection in men explains everything: but that 
power which, in order to destroy political factions, calls to its aid 
the fear of death, commits a strange mistake ; for in employing 
this means, it knows not what it does. It should at least, before 
having recourse to it, consider what is the nature of the danger it 
fears, what the interior composition of the factions it combats, and 
what will be the effects, so variable and complicated, of the punish- 
ment of death. If the question was now of such enemies as in 
the thirteenth century were those of established governments ; if 
political struggles carried physical disorder suddenly into society, 
and the gatherings of conspirators threatened always to turn into 
bands of robbers, then fear would be the true weapon. If even, 
in OUT day, we dealt with seditions engendered among the multi- 
tude, provoked by some brutal passion or some physical interest 
by the most pressing, for instance, the most excusable of in- 
terests, famine there, again, I could conceive the employment of 
the punishment of death. It might, indeed, be needlessly and 
odiously abused ; "but it would at least be used with a knowledge 
of its effects against an evil to which its fear might be properly 
applied. Parties now, however, are very differently constituted : 
they unite men of all conditions, rich and poor,idle and industrious, 
peaceable and disorderly, bound together by numerous and syste- 
matic relations. If conspiracies do not obtain entire success, and 
change the face of empires, they seldom advance so far as they 
attempt. We live in a society recently overturned, where legi- 
timate and illegitimate interests, honourable and blameable senti- 
ments, just and false ideas, are so mingled, that it is very difficult 
to strike hard without striking wrong. We are an ancient people 
entering into a new social order; the errors of inexperience 
arc 'seen amidst the security of civilisation; all is obscure and 
confused, without being entirely disorderly or violent. In such 
a state of men. and things, to believe in the efficacy of capital 
punishment against political danger, and to rely on the fear it 
inspires as a great means of government, is to mistake both the 
evil and the remedy, and to employ arms at once old and 
poisonous, which are no longer of use, and cannot be handled 
-without danger. 

I find everywhere the sanio mistake ; and it is by confounding 1 
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times that means are misunderstood. In the former constitution 
of society, the moral efficacy of capital ptimslmicnt was powerfully 
seconded by its direct and physical elbcacy. \Vhcn it fell upon 
the chief of an eminent party, known to all its members, and in- 
vested with immense power, his personal hill not only dissipated 
a oreat danger, but struck terror into the whole faction, and it 
was said on all hands How lias this man fallen I What! were 
not all his riches, his credit, his numerous followers, and Ins 
strono- places, able to defend him? His adversaries arc then much 
to bedreaded ! How is it possible to escape their power 2 How' 
strive against that which has destroyed such a man? Beyond 
.the circle of political conflicts the same phenomenon is visible, 
The death of Cartouche or Mandrin xvill bo a much greater 
example, and act much more powerfully upon robbers, than 
that of an obscure pickpocket, if you descend into the rabble, 
yon will find the same relation, between the moral and physical 
efficacy of punishments; for there the number of the victims 
makes tip for their want of celebrity* Is it surprising that the 
population of a district should bo paralysed with fear when 
they see their ranks thinned by chastisements, and encounter 
at every step the instruments or the ruins of thia devastating 
power? Sepulture itself is refused to their remains, and tho 
dead remain above ground to terrify tho living. 

At such a price is obtained tluit fear which in former times 
derived its terrible influence from capital punishment If you 
try now to restore tho vanished regime, yon will not be able to 
fulfil the conditions; you will not bo able to multiply political 
punishments so as to terrify by their number. A government 
.aiming- at such effects -would find danger moving against it at tho 
same pace as fear among the people. Bocioty no longer furnishes 
those victims whose illustrious full spread terror everywhere. 
You must act here and tlicre against gome obscure wretches, 
whose names are unheard, and who uro known only by their 
misfortune. And how can you de.stroy such men ? Not by tho 
force of power: the conflict i-s too unequal. By its justice? Have 
a care : when interest is personal., a-ml tho superiority HO imxnoiio, - 
justice is very open to suspicion: if doubt is possible, you may 
count upon its becoming in many mind# equivalent to a certainty. 
And what fear have you then inspired 2 Not tho fear of force, 
but of iniquity; and a government, in my opinion, can gain no- 
thing from the one without tho other. 

That, however, is the error "which possesses those who, in . our 
day, rely upon the punishment of death : they mistake the nature 
of the fear they spread, and believe themselves to have proved 
their strength when they have but made their juntieo or their 
wisdom doubtful. Strength is not so easily proved, .nor always 
in the same manner. Two governments have ruled France 
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despotically the Convention, which reigned by political punish- 
ments; and Bonaparte, who made little use of them, and even took 
pains to avoid Hhem. Both, by different means, were powerful, 
and dreaded. But was the scaffold the only strength of the Con- 
vention? JNo rational man can believe it: it played its part> just 
like conflagrations, or falling houses, or ravaging banditti ; but in 
all these the efforts are greater than the energy, and the Conven- 
tion, consuming itself almost as quickly as its enemies, fell into 
the abyss from which it issued ; for in vain is power great the 
crime by which it triumphs destroys it in our day more rapidly 
than ever. Bonaparte was strong in liis turn ; but it was not by 
punishments that he proved his strength, and made it to be feared. 
He punished some conspiracies, suppressed others, and passed 
over many more ; he even specially passed over those which pro- 
ceeded from the party opposed to the Revolution. Invested with 
power by the need of order and justice, and in opposition to the 
anarchical tyranny of the Jacobins, already worn out, he compre- 
hended well that he must invoke power from the same interests 
and sentiments which had just procured him the Empire. The 
need of order within and of victory without the Empire had made 
the 18th Brumaire, and Bonaparte reigned as he had risen by 
order and victory ; and when by his faults he had lost or com- 
promised victory ia Europe, and security in France, lie fell, still 
full of life, but having ceased to be strong. 

If I may use the figure, there is a star which bestows their 
strength upon governments, and which they are not at liberty to 
choose or renounce without danger. They are born and live with 
n nature of their own, but in a situation they have not niade, and 
under conditions they cannot direct ; and their skill consists in 
becoming* acquainted with these, and adapting themselves to 
them. Thus are they powerful one by war, another by peace ; 
this by severity, and that by gentleness according as the dif- 
ferent means of government have affinity with the especial laws 
of their destiny. And if they misunderstand these laws, and mis- 
take the paeans of the government which correspond with them ; 
if they imagine they can attempt indifferently any path they 
choose, and set in motion such or such a spring according to their 
fancy ; if they consider power as an arsenal of all sorts of arms, 
equally useful to all coiners then their star abandons them: 
they hesitate, waver, try in vain, a thousand resources, which fail 
them successively, and feeling themselves growing weaker day 
by day, are foolishly astonished that a course of conduct which, 
lias succeeded so well with others does nothing but increase their 
embarrassments and perils. 

What was the star of the Restoration? Under what native 
laws was the present government placed? Where were its ele- 
mcnts of power, and what means of action were fitted to its posi- 
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tion and its nature? I would know this, in order to discover if 
capital punishment in political matters is really an arm for its 
use and which preserves in its haiuLs, both as regards its own 
interest and that of the people, -a salutary cftieaey. I cannot help 
the question becoming so extensive. I shall endeavour to keep 
within its bounds; but it is very necessary that I follow wherever 
it conducts me. 



CHAPTER IT. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

I shall say but one word of external matters. The Ilestoratiou 
found war in France, and France, like Europe, weary of war. 
This was both for France arid Europe a pledge of peace. Peace 
was then the general law of our destiny ; and in it should Franco 
have sought its power, and likewise its dignity, for tho one' is not 
separated from the other, at least for lout?;. 

Within, the Restoration .found neither anarchy, impiety, con- 
tempt for the laws, struggles between classes, nor any of those 
revolutionary scourges of which they .now speak, as ii" they had 
possessed France for twenty-five yours without interruption. 
This is not true. The old nobility .lived at peace with, the new, 
and both with the nation. Vanity had its folly at* well as its 
pleasures,, and the country thought little about . tuo. Blatter. Un- 
luckily for our prospects and our rights- 1 thought so then, and 
do so still- power was at least strongly constituted, uml in such 
a manner that disorder was not to be feared either for us or itself. 
Moral disorder, that internal fchamclessncss which incredulity 
produces, that domestic license, contempt for nil existing forms 
of things, and aversion to every rule HIM! restraint, had tliKap* 
peared. Order, an imperious and blind necessity In 179J), wsts 
in 1814 a habit and a general taste, and tho Kostoration found 
it so. 

It is true that order, not only politically, but morally, was with- 
out guarantees. In political respects, no real and independent 
institutions subsisted by their own strength, capable of protecting 
either the general interests against individual pretensions, or in- 
dividual interests against the tyranny of general interests and the 
natural vices or errors of power. One; man had fmflicoil for many, 
and had pretended to suffice for all. In isillmg, ho left '"power 
entirely naked and defenceless: for it had rights, mid no moans 
of exercising them; strength, and no in wins of displaying it 5 
wants, and no means of providing for them by ittf owu efforts. 
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In moral respects the evil was less apparent, but still real and 
profound. Order reigned in social facts, and even in manners ; 
but the principles of order were not in the soul. These prin- 
ciples I may sum up in two words : the firm sentiment of right 
and true belief. These were almost alike wanting. I will not 
say that in the respect for religion and morals which replaced 
the revolutionary cynicism there was hypocrisy, but still there 
was not sincerity: it was an external respect, founded upon, 
necessities and conveniences, not upon convictions and senti- 
ments. People considered it good, and observed it, but without 
having in themselves that which occasions it, and without 
troubling themselves as to its legitimate nature. The head of 
the government set the example ; but if he desired its habits, he 
feared its principles ; for while ridiculing ideas, he acknowledged 
their empire. Discipline without moral rule, obedience with 
indifference, this Is all he sought, and society gradually took the 
'Character under his hand. Never had order been at once so exact s 
and yet so foreign, to the inner life of man ; and never had there 
been so much regularity united with so little faith. 

As for the idea of right, it was raised little above civil relations ; 
beyond which force reigned so supreme, that it seemed as if 
right belonged to it alone. When there exists in a nation a will 
before which everything disappears, or is reduced to silence, the 
sentiment of right perishes ; and if this will is at the same time 
very active, and is possessed with the passion for displaying itself 
on every side, in war s in peace, manifesting itself everywhere, and 
considering every obstacle as illegitimate, it exercises over men 
the most formidable corruption they can be subject to, for it 
deprives them of the power and even thought of resisting that 
is to say, takes from them their moral existence. Eight is the 
right of resistance ; there is no other ; for take that away, and 
every other disappears. Bonaparte struck them all to the heart, 
at least in their relations with his power; and thus repulsing 
beliefs on the one hand, and rights on the other, he carried away 
from the order which, he maintained, without having founded it, 
every guarantee but habit and Ms own will. 

What Bonaparte did not give, the Restoration could give us : 
this was at once its mission and its nature. It was its mission, 
for a government lias no other than that of satisfying the wants 
of the society in which it is established ; not only the permanent 
and universal wants of society, but likewise, and above all per- 
haps, the special wants of its epoch. But even as Bonaparte had 
had to bring back external order, and to cause the cessation, by 
the despotism of a single will, of the anarchy of individual wills, 
. so the Restoration, taking things where Bonaparte left them, had 

P; to infuse into external order the belief .which constitutes moral 

'" order, and to replace the empire of will by the empire of right. 
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igh less visible, these wants are not the Je^s^il^ they are 



which the imperious necessity for the Charter can be expressed. 
luTconstraints are not offensive to the power to which they 
D!V for it is Providence which directs them. 1 he mistrust 
which the Restoration could not fail to excite exacted guarantees 
which liberty alone conld offer. Thus liberty was perhaps still 
more necessary -to the -Restoration than power to the Consulate : 
hut it is in the bosom of liberty that public beliefs are developed? 
it is under its shadow that general ideas germinate and grow, 
ideas adapted to the time and to the instinct of minds, and 
called forth and gathered by the secret wants of an entire people. 
Despotism never produces them ; and the great convictions which 
have o-overned the world are never formed but against power or 
in a free state. The idea and the sentiment of right spring of 
necessity from liberty.. This does not need proof, especially iu 
modern times, -when the bloody combats of the little Greek or 
Italian factions would not be, in the eyes of any one, liberty. 

And this is not all: that which was a necessity to the Restora- 
tion was likewise analogous to its nature : it drew its force not 
from force itself, but from an idea. The word legitimacy has 
beeo, and will still be, much abused. One loses much by this 
abuse ; for in trying to make it mean what it docs not, we run 
the risk of depriving it of what it really contains of truth and 
strength. It expresses a right, real and obvious, though limited 
as rights always are, when existing simultaneously with other 
rights. This right has made the strength of the Restoration, and 
even the Restoration itself. The Restoration was the result of the 
influence which recollections of long possession and certain moral 
principles and sentiments accompanying them exercise upon 
the minds of men. Whatever we may think of rightits origin, 
conditions, limits we should know that it is a fact, a powerful 
fact, and one which was felt as such by Cromwell and William 
III., as well as in the reign of Charles II. 

It is the consequence of this fact that, founded as it is upon a 
moral idea, and sustained by those which are joined to or derived 
from it, the development of its force must Ire sought especially 
in the moral order where its principle resides. Elicited by coxi- 
vic-tions effected in virtue of a right, convictions and rights 
were at the Restoration the natural means of government. Sub- 
ject to necessity even in the moment of triumph, obliged to yield 
^ returning to the Revolution, it dreaded what tho 'Revolution 
desired it had to conciliate antagonistic principles and' rights; 
fc ut evea that, was a moral work foreign to its direct action, 
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and which new sentiments and new ideas could alone accom- 
plish. Bonaparte had rebuilt tlie altars, and restored its solem- 
nities to public worship ; and notwithstanding revolutionary cla- 
mours, the non-Catholics felt no alarm. After the Restoration, 
Catholicism came to demand, and liberty of conscience to fear 
much more. What had the Restoration to do to defend society 
and itself from this peril ? Could it, like the Revolution, or even 
like Bonaparte, treat different communions now with severity, no w 
with complacency, and arbitrarily restrain or permit their action \ 
No : that would have been opposed to the general nature of its 
institutions, and have shocked the respect it owed to faith as 
well as to liberty. Another path was open to it : and that was, 
to lay vigorous hold upon the principles of religious liberty, to 
proclaim it in all its acts/ to inculcate it in every mind, and to 
make it, in fine, one of its doctrines of government, one of its 
public creeds which, really adopted, are found everywhere acting 
by their own virtue, and maintaining order almost of themselves. 
All the wants of the new order prescribed to the Restoration such 
a course ; and it had, partly in the necessities of its situation, and 
partly in its nature, what sufficed for this noble task. The pro- 
tection accorded to religious and moral ideas was not, on its part, 
the confession of an error, for all these ideas rallied sponta- 
neously around it. The respect in which rights were held was 
of great importance to it, for it drew its own title from aright; 
and^the maintenance of the public liberties was not less its policy 
than their establishment, for it could not, like Bonaparte, pretend 
to despotism by victory. It was, in fine, its condition and its 
destiny to rule especially by the moral influences, to aid in their 
development, to base on their empire the order which it found 
restored, and to have recourse to force but rarely, and then with 
regret, as a means foreign to its nature, and the necessity of 
which rendered its employment grievous. 

If we consider the occasions when the present government 
has tried tins means, we shall be convinced, without difficulty, 
that the natural laws which rule it have had little to do with 
its use. Sometimes, as in the slightest popular agitations, we 
have seen it used with a precipitation and to an extent which 
exhibited less skill than inquietude; sometimes, as in the pro- 
ceedings of the Cour des Pairs, indications of severity were 
observable sufficient to inspire much alarm, but which ended 
merely in correctional punishments. The movement has almost 
always appeared above the cause, and the effect beneath the 
movement. I do not know if a neutral observer is in the right 
to judge thus ; but assuredly the employment of force, and the 
public threats of severity, have failed both in motive and address ; 
and many believe that power has made use of them either wrong- 
fully or unskilfully. Either of these faults would prove that the 
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| means of governing are improper. It is not merit to succeed by 

I force even at the moment when it is invoked 5 but what govern- 

ment does not come to the end of its means 2 It is still necessary 

T that after having set it at work, it leaves it public, convinced 

V f * that' this was necessary; and that it has used the means so well 

as to render this need more rare. If the first of its convictions 

fai r p OW er is suspected of timidity and malevolence; if the 
^ second jt is taxed -with -want of skill, and its employment of 

* < force has weakened instead of strengthening it. 

- , j w j_ no t go farther; I have said enough, to show in what 
*/ * system of government the Restoration seemed to me bom, and 

how in trying to leave it, it would lose its advantages without 
acqmring those of a different system. It cannot ^strengthen itself 

f more by'judicial rigour than by conquests. If fear ever became 

- ' the machinery of its power if, in order to maintain itself; it was 

necessary to terrify the interests, opinions, and sentiments it 

suspected the more pressing would be the need, the more useless 

would be the weapon, and the danger would increase with tlio 
necessity. Our government, then, can still less than other govern- 
ments rely upon the indirect efficacy of capital punishment. .Barely 
simple, and often in the complication of its effects more hurtful 
than profitable, this means would carry into the present regime 
more trouble than security. JS r o one in Franco or in Europe will 
i , ever think that the Eestoration is called upon to crush all it may 

. fear. It has not been able to give such proofs of its physical force, 

that the minds of men submit as a matter of course to its frequent 
use. "When it strikes, many people are tempted to belie VQ it more 

" severe than jnst^ or more in danger than it is in reality, and its 

* strokes awaken less the idea of its energy than of its danger, 

* | '} More than one government, after great severities, has been con- 

**< f sidered still weak; and in such case it finds itself in the worst of 

conditions that of a power whose weakness provokes conspiracy, 
and which tries afterwards to fill tip, by means of punishments, the 
abysses which that weakness has opened. The reason ie, that 

*#*. force must exist before it pretends to inspire fear and in tho 

^ n case of the Kestoration, the sources of force must be sought for' 

**' | , elsewhere than in the means of terror. I repeat that power itself 

f' * 4jf >. ? . lias now an instinct of this; for it has not, while administering 

j death-punishmeni^ that confidence, that certainty of SUCCCSH, which 

. , * is almost i'ts only guarantee. It causes, yet fears the sentiments 

,^ , this melancholy spectacle may excite, without feeling assured of 

< !*i *; " the terror it wishes to inspire ; and this instinct is not a mistake, 

^ 4 ' hut the voice of nature. It is bound to moderation, in punish- 

74 -f t ment, just as in its exterior relations it is bound to peace* Tho 

| - I Charter has abolished confiscation, and the Kestoratiou justly 

^ j { honours the Charter. I do not demand the abolition of capital 

t ;' J '. punishment ; but I am convinced that, against its enomios, govern- 
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anent gains nothing by this agent, and would gain mucli by showing 
itself very niggardly in its use. It can no longer have a physical 
and direct efficacy. Its moral efficacy is not so great in political 
as^ in private offences ; it is powerless in inspiring aversion to 
crime; it is equivocal and mixed with the most various results 
when tending to the propagation of fear ; and it is more feeble, 
more uncertain, and more perilous to the present government 
than to powers of a different origin and position. Is this enough ? 
It would "be well were this all. But many other reasons, and 
many more dangers, suggest themselves ; and these I shall pro- 
ceed to indicate. 



CHAPTER V, 

DOUBLE CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

What.power seeks in. the employment' of capital punishment is 
security. I have shown jihat this it does not find'; but that it 
often finds what it does not seek, and what it should and always 
does wish to avoid. 

There are some simple truths which no one disputes, which 
good sense immediately admits, and yet which are no sooner 
admitted than forgotten. The reason is, perhaps, that being 
adopted without debate, we are not led to think of their conse- 
quences. 

Here is a truth of this kind. Every government has a double 
character. Charged with maintaining public order and justice, 
and conducting the affairs of the state, it represents the social 
interest. Formed of men, and thus liable to the passions and 
vices of our nature, it has, besides* a personal interest, which is, 
to execute its will, and preserve at any price its existence. 

That these two characters are united in power, that the ono 
is legitimate, and the other illegitimate, and that institutions 
have for their object the constraining of the government to act by 
the former, and to fortify the people from the perils of the latter, 
who will deny? "Who would even insinuate a doubt? Power 
itself would not dare to do so. But in this instance power forgets 
what it would not for a moment deny. 

From the fact, that it is only called upon to act in the social 
interest, while it still preserves a distinct personal interest, 
proceeds this consequence, that all it does in virtue of the 
former character fortifies it, and all it does in that of the latter 
weakens it, . . 
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However frequently misunderstood, this is evident. I do not 
cmpak of legitimacy, nor of justice, nor of any moral obligation. 
Kdependently of every motive of this kind, it is clear that if 
ower acts only for its own sake, in the sole interest of its will 
or durability, it separates itself from society, courts a risk of 
detection, and if detected, exposes itself to being forsaken or 
even attacked by that general force from winch its own has 



P hat prudence prescribes to power to show itself ever in ^its 
social and dissemble its individual aspect, and that it is of im- 
portance to its existence to appear on every occasion the repre- 
sentative of the public interest, and not the minister of its own, 
would serve to show, if it were necessary to show, its continual 
efforts to appear what it is not, and to pass for the organ of society 
even when it acts against its wants or wishes. 

To abjure its personal, in order to retain its social character, 
would be, on the part of power, an act of the highest virtue. To 
convince the people that it acts only in the general interest, and 
binds np its destiny in theirs, would be its greatest 'art. To keep 
itself apart, preoccupied with its own affairs, and in all the naked- 
ness of its distinct existence, would be foolish and perilous in the 
extreme. 

There was a time when governments could so act with less 
clanger. When they drew their revenues from their own domains, 
when they possessed their places of war like an estate, when 
they formed armies of adventurers, attracted by the pay alone, 
and pledged to serve everywhere, then power had a separate 
existence, and a distinct form from that of society. If skilful, it 
still tried to identify itself with the country, and so 'received from 
it a .ranch greater strength; but if incapable or passionate, it 
could isolate itself at least for a time, to live on its own funds, 
and preserve some reality whilst losing its public character, and 
allowing its personal sentiments and interests to predominate in 
Its acts and language. 

But this tune is past: power, which cannot live of itself, can 
no longer live by itself. Everything draws it towards society. 
Does it want money? society must give it: laws? society must 
approve of them. If it acts, its acts are judged ; if it speaks, its 
words are commented on : the public weighs constantly upon it 
by the rule of necessity. As the representative of society, its 
strength may be great, 'greater than ever; but if special and 
isolated, it is a cipher. Alone to-day, it will be nothing to- 
morrow. 

It has, then, the greatest interest in avoiding every appearance 
of egotism, and in making its public character obviously predomi- 
nate over its individual one. 

But there are traits which belong to one more than tlie other of 
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these characters, symptoms which reveal the latter, but not the 
former. The employment of capital punishment politically is oi 
this kind. It announces the predominance of the personal exist- 
ence of power over its social existence, and- shows it to be occu- 
pied with itself, and combating a peril which perhaps threatens 
only itself. And what is more natural? When we look at his- 
tory, and ask why so much blood has been shed on the political 
scaffold, it is seldom that the spirit of past society rises to reply, 
6 That blood was shed for me.' Governments almost always 
present themselves alone to give account of these punishments : 
their own passions, faults, interests, commanded them ; and next 
to the victims themselves, society suffered mosrt. I know that 
the prospect of this future responsibility troubles power ^but 
little, and less because it is perverse, than because, like men, it is 
reckless; but we have at least gathered from it tins knowledge, 
that the necessities of a power which kills, often false with 
regard to itself, are almost always so with regard to society ; 
and that if it must kill hi its own defence, that defence is 
necessary merely because it willed those things which suited no 
interest but its own. 

This knowledge, little disseminated formerly, and almost con- 
fined to moralists, is now popular; it has become a sort of instinct, 
which reveals to us, in all their extent, the position and the illu- 
sions of power. When it is said that the illusions of what we call 
monarchy are dissipated, and its prestiges vanished, we know not 
how much to believe. It is not, however, in reality, a question ot 
illusions and prestiges; it is that things themselves are changed: 
every sphere of existence or of action is enlarged; and that 
which was particular has become general, not only for society and 
its guarantees, but for the government and its profit. The citizen 
whose affairs took him little from his corporation, whose .thoughts 
rarely wandered beyond the walls of ;his town, now knows him- 
self to be engao-ed and compromised in affairs of the highest im- 
portance, and in the most complicated deliberations. The words 
judgment of tlie state, political necessity, which formerly struct 
upon his ear without his comprehending their sense, although be 
admitted their dominion, awaken ideas within him whicn trouble, 
and sentiments which agitate Mm. He has indeed reason to bo 
moved more than formerly; for this government, which then had 
its sphere apart, higher and greater, but also more special and 
restricted, has itself become much more general, more directly, 
more universally associated with the interests and life of every 
citizen. Does it require money ? It demands it from all. Does 
it IVake laws?~~They are for all. Has it fear^All may be its 
obiect. The distinctions in the nature of great and small exist no 
lonorer for power : its relations are with the magistrates of a village, 
as well as with the chiefs of the state ; it has to produce an effect 
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everywhere, and everywhere receives some motive of action. And 
what is astonishing hi tlie fact of . tlie condltlon of government and 
the disposition of the people having changed? These changes are 
r -'"I'}rocal, andjcorrespond with each other. If power is no longer 
^nn-stery to society, the reason is, that society has ceased to be 
o to power: if authority meets everywhere with, minds that pre- 
t-ndto judo-e it.it is because it comes into daily contact with these 
minds if they demand that its conduct shall he on every occasion 
legitimate, it is because it has the disposal of all the strength of 
the country : if the public busies itself more with the government* 
government likewise acts over a very different public, and power- 
is enhanced as well as liberty. 

Of what, then, do you complain ? Have you so little ambitioa 
thai this displeases you ? It is true you have lost the indepen- 
dence which belongs to a private life : your passions, and your per- 
sonal interests, can no more have a place in the new order which 
surrounds you ; you may not listen to their voice without its being 
known, nor obey their dictates without the reproach of failing in 
your mission. But what a mission is yours! If you are in har- 
mony with society, the whole of society is concentrated a,nd re- 
flected in you. It is whilst offering itself entirely to yon, that it 
asks you to live only for it. Formerly, you could confide only in a 
factitious policy, emanating from the ideas or desires of a single 
man, and tormenting nations to adapt them to designs they knew 
nothing about. But now policy must be true that is to say^, 
national and that restrains the capricious actions or arbitrary 
conceptions of individuals. But what strength, what lustre, what 
energy belongs to a true national policy ! "What power is the 
best that which represents the interests and the will of a people, 
or that which, accomplishes only the thoughts, and responds only 
to the interest, of a man ? I own I have no hesitation in deciding. 

Hesitation, however, is of little consequence. I only insist at 
present upon this new state of society, to prove that power is 
not free to choose; and that if its conduct were to appear dictated ?. 

by the necessities of its personal situation, rather than those of j 

the social, which should be manifested in it, it would soon fall ** I 

into' a profound weakness; for society would soon be aware that 1 

it was separated from, the fate as well as interest of the public, I 

and acted only for itself. And how can it be supposed that 1 

capital punishment, employed politically, will not awaken this ! 

idea in society? There are fearful times, I know, when the I 

people themselves call for and excuse it. I do not believe nations 
to be secure from those frightful maladies which engender human 
passions and errors. But a crisis of this kind is rare, and not of \ 

long duration; and it is' precisely when it does take place that f 

capfcal punishment becomes most odious. Beinernber the burst of * 

Mndly feeling with which France turned towards the emigrants : ia 
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spite of all mistrust, past animosities, and every possible prejudices 
tlie revolutionary policy was overturned, because it could neither 
become just nor remain cruel. Since that period, capital punish- 
ment lias been in political hands "a weapon "which compromises 
power more than serves it, and to which power has scarcely ever 
recourse but when in peril on its own account and from its own 
errors. It might be said that society, terrified by what it has- 
seen, will no longer accept the responsibility of any political 
punishment, but is determined to believe that if it must be em- 
ployed, government alone has need of an instrument which its 
own faults have rendered necessary. And that is especially true 
of a government which is not of yesterday, but has already held 
out, and is able to take its true position. If it were now only 
struggling into life, we anight think with regret that it had not. 
had time to become known, or to dissipate by its wisdom tlie 
perils surrounding it, and that examples were still necessary,, 
and the severities of to-day only the forerunners of peace to- 
morrow. But if the government has been long enough estab- 
lished, if legal means and leisure have not failed in their in- 
fluence, if .it has been able to show itself wise, and become 
strong by its harmony with the public, then conspiracies cannot 
spring up again, nor punishments recommence, without society 
immediately repelling from itself both the necessity and the 
blame. Then power is again invested with this personal and 
isolated character which destroys it : it is no longer social power j 
and society, instead cf seeing its own reflection, beholds only an 
interest which is not its own, wants which it disavows, and inten- 
tions in which it has no share. The justice of such a government 
is not true justice, and its necessities are not real necessities. 

There is, in fact, in political chastisements, as in other things^, 
a true justice and necessity, often distinct from legal justice and 
the necessities of power. Governments have long given up- 
troubling themselves on the subject. In barbarous times and 
their duration was long legal justice did not seem to have beea 
required at all; the personal necessities of power being sufficient. 
When attacked, it had every right to defend itself, arid the exe- 
cution of a conspirator called for little more delay or formality 
than the death of an enemy. By degrees, however, legal justice 
was introduced into public policy, the people began to tliink, and 
power was forced to admit that there were other things besides- 
war, and that against crimes of this nature, as of every other,. 
laws, forms, proofs, and judgments were necessary, TMs was an 
immense progress, and it is now approaching its consummation. 
But the career of progress is not yet stayed the public cry is 
still, Go on ! The laws which regulate the chastisement of poli- 
tical crimes may be insufficient or even bad,- and the necessities 
which deliver up culprits to the laws may be false. Society goes- 
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t ^ e } eno >th of supposing this more especially when the question is 
of capital punishment. Suspecting that power is isolated from it, 
and looks to its own interest alone, it is at the same time con- 
vinced that that interest does not suffice to legitimise punish- 
ments, and that power has not the right of defending itself at all 
risks. ? Sufficiently enlightened to know that infallible justice 
does not belong to any law, and that were laws even without fault 
in themselvesfthe faults of men would corrupt them in their 
administration, society now neither relies upon the personal 
wants of power nor upon the legality of its processes. It would 
have these wants founded on reason, and these processes in 
equity. Whether it obtains this or not, its demands continue; 
for it" is aware of the justice of the debt, and though refused, it 
Is not forgotten. Moreover, has ilot one political condemnation, 
legally pronounced, succeeded better in our days in convincing 
the people of its necessity and justice, than the most arbitrary 
executions of former times? Let not power mistake this new 
exaction of the public ; for it is a powerful and irrevocable one, 
and is allied to all the progress, and all the moral /wants of 
civilisation and of the human mind. Let it not flatter itself in 
thinking to escape by taking refuge behind the laws : it has long 
rejected their yoke, and ROW it would make them a shield when 
beaten on an open field, and woiild possess itself of the citadels 
armed against it, and then think itself inviolate. But it will be pur- 
sued to this asylum, which will be shown to have been profaned 
more than once by deceit and iniquity. It may plead that the 
punishment was legal -, but it will be asked if it was just or neces- 
sary.. Is it, indeed, so politically ? And in what case, and under 
what conditions 1 We must descend to these questions, for the 
public thought itself descends to them, and will have an answer. 
A government which would give itself'no concern in such qucs- 
tions, but say with Pilate * I wash my hands of the blood of 
this man : see ye to it/ such governments would, soon learn that 
they do not escape; that no deceit, no laws, can save from rm- 
pending danger a power at once egotistical -and hypocritical, 
which, in separating itself from society and truth, makes for itself 
a justice which is not true justice, and a necessity which is not 
the necessity of 'the country. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 



Need I say tliat if there were a justice anterior and superior to 
legal justice, there would be no legal justice. Montesquieu lias 
made this principal truth the principal idea of his book : * To say 
that there is nothing just or unjust but what positive laws order 
or forbid, is to say that rays were not regular before the circle 
had been traced.' It would be strange if natural justice, in virtue 
of which legal justice exists, should cease to be from the moment 
the latter was written. But it does not- cease to be, or even to 
speak; it has in principle its general conditions, and on each 
occasion its particular will, which legal justice is bound to carry 
out. 

I shall mention presently the progress of a struggle between the 
two ; but we must first inquire what true justice is, before suppos- 
ing it to fail in obtaining what it desires. Morally speaking, there 
are two parts in , every action the morality of the act itself, and ' 
the morality of the agent. The morality of the act depends on its 
conformity with the eternal laws of truth, reason, and morality, 
which no man knows fully, but only aspires to know, judging 
according to the degree of that knowledge of the merits or de- 
merits of human actions. The morality of the agent resides in 
the intention that is to say, in the idea which he bas .himself 
conceived of the morality of the action and in the purity of the 
motives which carry him on to its accomplishment. "When these 
two are at variance, the fact is shown in tiie daily conduct and 
common language of men. * He has done ill/ they say, 'but he 
intended to do well;* that is, the action may be absolutely ciil- 
pable, and yet the agent personally innocent. 

But will Divine justice consider only the intention? or will it 
punish error? I dare not decide. Error is often caused by 
vanity,* passion, the preoccupations of personal interest, or of 
pride that is to say, by what is wrong. How does this wrong 
affect individual unconsciousness of error? It is seldom given 
to men to decide the point; God alone can see clearly into the 
depths of the conscience. But this is certain, that the judgment 
of man can neither absolve the guilt of the action, because of the 
intention of the agent, nor condemn the agent witl^out taking the 
intention into account. Thus our nature wills it. 

Unable to solve such a problem, legal justice is obliged to act 
as if it did not exist. It declares certain actions to be culpable, 
and punishes those wlio commit them, without troubling itself to 
.' s 
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of the accused may meet with, notwithstanding the strict observa- 
tion of forms. Suppose impartiality and liberty everywhere, and 
yet I say, or rather see, that even then, and through the nature of 
things, true justice is in danger. The moral merit or demerit of 
such an action has not that degree of certainty which belongs to 
private crime : it depends upon an infinity of circumstances, which 
the foresight of the law cannot reach. The consideration of in- 
tention has more power, here than anywhere else; for doubt is 
more easy, motives less directly personal,, the causes of illusion 
more pressing, and the passions perhaps less impure. "What will 
prevent these facts, for they are. facts, from acting upon the 
public mind? "Who will hinder it from seeing and taking account 
of them? Tho more difficulty 'the judges have in adapting the 
laws, the more tho citizens, who judge also, will be shocked to 
see the laws indifferent to reasons which influence their own 
judgment. The imperfection of legal justice will declare itself 
in all its extent ; and, in fact, what is the imperfection of justice 
but injustice? 

This is 'felt: power has not been slow in comprehending that, 
in placing itself thus upon moral ground, in considering actions 
in their communicatioa with the laws of eternal morality and the 
intentions of their authors, it would often have great difficulty ' 
in defending and proving the legitimacy of its decisions. The 
attempt has been made to cheat the instinct of men, to elude 
their disposition, to compare legal with natural justice, and in, 
order to succeed in this, the question has been carried elsewhere. 
Power has taken up its ground in the social interests and the 
maintenance of order ; it has represented crimes as hurtful rather 
than culpable ; and shunning the absolute justice of punishments, 
it occupies itself with their utility. 

1 might say much upon this transposition of the question, but I 
must hasten towards my end,, and shall do nothing more than 
indicate the error. It is not true that crimes are punished espe- 
cially as hurtful, nor that the ruling consideration of punishment 
is its utility. Attempt to -condemn and ptmish as hurtful an act 
which every one considers innocent, and you will see how much 
you will revolt the ininds of men, 1 Men often believe acts culpable, 
and punish them as such, when they are riot so; but they cannot 
endure tho sight of chastisements descending from a human 
hand upon actions which they think innocent. Providence alone 
has the right of treating innocence severely without accounting 
for its motives. This astonishes and troubles tho human mind, 
which, knowing that it cannot fathom the mystery here, seeks 
beyond our world for an explanation. But on the earth, and 
jk* -where human beings are the actors, chastisement has no right but 

flk over crime. No public or private interest can induce a society, 
<&/ however disorderly, to believe that where there is no crime, the 



